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RDirORIAL    TRHFACli 


I  111',  writers  of  this  scries  of  \(j1liiiics  on  the  v:.ri,un  forms 
of  rcliyious  life  in  fiidia  are  governed  in  their  uoriv  by  two 
impcllint,'  motives. 

I.  They  endeavour  to  woik  in  the  sincere  and  sympathetic 
spirit  of  science.  They  desire  to  miderstand  the  perplexin<,'iy 
involved  developments  of  thoii-ht  and  lii'c  in  India  and  dis- 
passionately to  estimate  their  value.  Tliey  rccogni/.c  the 
futility  of  any  such  atlcmi)t  to  understand  and  evaluate, 
unless  it  is  ^I'lHuided  in  a  thorough  historical  study  of  the 
phenomena  investigated.  In  recognizing  this  fact  they  do  r.o 
more  than  share  what  is  common  ground  among  all  modern 
students  of  religion  of  any  repute.  JUit  they  also  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  set  the  pr.ictic.U  side  of  each  system  in  liviu'^ 
relation  to  the  beliefs  and  tlie  literature,  and  that,  in  this 
regard,  the  close  and  direct  contact  which  tliey  have  each  had 
with  Indian  religious  life  ought  to  prove  a  source  of  valuable 
light.  ]-"ur,  until  a  clear  understanding  lias  been  gained  of  the 
practical  influence  exerted  by  the  habits  of  worship,  by  the 
practice  of  the  ascetic,  devotional  or  occult  disciijline,  by  the 
social  organization  and  by  the  family  system,  the  real  impact 
of  the  faith  upon  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
cannot  be  estimated  ;  and,  without  the  advantage  of  extended 
personal  intercourse,  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  religious 
experience  of  a  community  can  scarcely  be  achieved  by  even 
the  most  careful  student. 

II.  They  seek  to  set  each  form  of  Indian  religion  by  the  side 
ot  Christianity  in  such  a  way  that  the  relationship  may  stand 
out  clear.  Jesus  Christ  has  become  to  them  the  light  of  all 
their  seeing,  and  they  believe  Him  destined  to  be  the  lioht  of 
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tlK-  ucni',1.  riicy  an-  ptrsu.ulril  tli.il  six^nci  nr  later  the  :\^c- 
Idii;^  (liR.sl  (if  the  Incli.ui  spirit  fur  uli-ii)u.s  tiiilli  aiul  power 
will  t'liul  111  lliiii  at  oiicc  its  t;n;il  and  a  new  ^,laitiii^-[)oiiU,  and 
thc\-  will  be  CDiituil  if  the  preparation  of  this  series  contri- 
butes in  the  smallest  ile^iee  to  lia.-ten  this  eonsummation. 
It' there  be  readers  to  wIkuu  this  niotive  is  unwelcome,  they 
may  be  reminded  that  no  man  ap[iroaches  the  study  of  a 
religion  without  rclii^iou-  convietioiis,  eitiier  positive  or  ncL^a- 
tive  :  for  both  reader  and  writer,  therefore,  it  is  better  that 
these  should  ije  exi)licitl)-  stated  at  the  outset.  Moreover, 
even  a  conii)letc  lack  of  s)inpathy  with  the  motive  here 
acknowledL,'ed  need  not  diminish  a  reailer's  interest  in  follow- 
ini;  an  honest  anil  i  areful  attempt  to  brini;  the  religions  of 
India  into  comparison  with  the  religion  wliich  to-day  is  their 
only  possible  rival,  and  to  whicli  they  largely  owe  their  pre- 
sent noticeable  and  significant  rcviv.d. 

It  is  possible  that  to  some  minds  there  may  seem  to  be 
a  measure  of  incompatibility  between  these  two  motives. 
The  \vi  iters,  however,  feel  otherwise.  I-"or  them  the  second 
motive  reinforces  the  first :  for  they  have  found  that  he  who 
would  lead  others  into  a  new  faith  must  fust  of  all  understand 
the  faith  that  is  theirs  already,— understand  it.  moreover, 
s)ini)atheticall)',  with  a  mind  cjuick  to  note  not  its  weaknesses 
alone  but  that  in  it  which  has  enabled  it  to  survive  and  has 
given  it  its  power  over  the  hearts  of  those  who  profess  it. 

The  duty  of  the  editors  of  the  .series  is  limited  to  seeing  that 
the  volumes  arc  in  general  harmony  with  the  principles  here 
described.  Each  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  volume,  whether  in  regard  to  Indian  religions 
or  to  Christianit}-. 
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Amongst  tlie  many  friends,  Indi.in  and  English,  whose 
help  has  made  the  production  ot  this  little  book  possible, 
the  writer  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Tayhir,  M.A.,  D.D.,  who  years  ago  first  directed  her 
attention  to  Jainism  as  an  almost  untrodden  field  for 
research,  and  who  ever  since  has  allowed  her  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  his  unrivalled  stores  of  oriental  scholarship  ; 
to  Mr.  J.  N.  Farquhar,  :\I.A.,  from  whom  she  has  received 
constant  help  and  suggestion,  especially  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Historical  Summary  and  the  paragraphs  on  Jaina 
writers;  and  to  her  husband,  who,  when  she  was  hindered 
by  illness,  not  only  prepared  the  index,  but  also  under- 
took, together  with  Mr.  Farquhar,  the  whole  of  the  proof 
correcting. 

Amongst  her  Indian  friends,  the  writer  would  like  to 
thank  two  Jaina  pandits,  who  successively  lectured  to 
her  in  Rajkot  (Kathiawad)  almost  daily  during  a  period 
of  seven  years,  for  the  patience  and  lucidity  with  which 
they  expounded  their  creed.  Each  of  these  gentlemen, 
the  one  representing  perhaps  the  more  modern,  and  the 
other  the  more  conservative,  points  of  view,  most  kindly 
re-read  the  MS.  with  her. 

In  her  study  of  Jainism,  however,  the  writer  is  not  only 
indebted  to  pan(Jits,  but  also  to  nuns  in  various  Apasara, 
to  ofTiciants  in  beautiful  Jaina  temples,  to  wandering 
monks,  happy-go-lucky  Jaina  schoolboys  and  thoughtful 
students,  as  well  as  to  grave  Jaina  merchants  and  their 
delightful  wives.  Nearly  all  these  informants  spoke  GujaratI, 
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but  tlie  technical  words  they  used  in  discussing  their 
faitli  were  sometinu's  (,{  Ciujarati,  soiiictinics  of  Mat;adhl 
and  sometimes  of  Sanskrit  ori;:;in.  This  '  use  ',  which 
seems  tf)  he  one  of  the  i(homs  of  Jainism,  tlie  writer  has 
tried  to  reprofhice  by  transhterating  the  actual  words 
employed,  believing  that  thus  her  work  would  retain  more 
of  the  character  of  field-study  and  have  less  of  the  odour 
of  midnight  oil  than  if  she  had  standardized  and  sanskritizcd 
all  the  terms. 

But  whatever  language  they  sjioke,  every  one  whom  the 
writer  asked  showed  the  same  readiness  to  help;  indeed 
almost  e\ery  fact  recorded  in  this  book  owes  its  presence 
there  to  the  courtesy  of  some  Jaina  friend,  and  every  page 
seems  to  the  writer  water-marked  with  some  one's  kindness. 
The  dilTiculty  of  the  task  has  sometimes  seemed  over- 
whelming ;  but  never  perhaps  does  the  magnihcent  old 
motto  Domi)iiis  illiDuiiialio  mca  prove  a  greater  inspiration 
than  when  one  is  attempting  sympnthetically  to  decipher 
an  alien  creed;  and  to  no  one  does  it,  together  with  its 
sister-saying  Magna  est  Veritas  ct  praevalehit,  ring  a  happier 
carillon  of  hope  than  to  the  foreign  missionary. 


MARGARET  STEVENSON. 


DlKLIN, 
St.  Putrhk's  Day,  191 5. 


IXTRODUCTION 


To  the  general  public  Jainism  is  little  more  than  a  mere 
name,  and  even  students  of  the  Religions  of  India  have 
often  failefl  to  give  it  the  attenHon  it  well  may  claim.  True, 
out  of  India's  315  millions  less  than  one  million  and  a 
quarter  (1,248,162)  to-day  profess  the  Jaina  faith,  and  the 
last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  its  adherents ;  but,  its  numerical  weakness 
notwithstanding,  Jainism  can  make  its  own  distinct  appeal 
for  a  more  informed  acquaintance  with  its  special  tenets. 
If  Professor  Hopkins  is  right,  and  we  believe  he  is,  in 
affirming  that  Jainism  '  represents  a  theological  mean 
between  Brahrnanism  and  Buddhism  ',^  then  assuredly 
a  serious  study  of  Jainism  becomes  incumbent  on  all  who 
may  seek  to  understand  aright  either  the  early  Brahmanic 
ritual  or  the  trenchant  and  for  long  effective  Buddhist 
protest  which  that  elaborate  ritual  evoked. 

In  that  sixth  century  before  Christ  which  in  so  many 
countries  witnessed  an  earnest  aspiration  after  higher 
truths  and  nobler  lives,  the  country  of  Bihar  was  strangely 
agitated  by  the  teachings  of  not  a  few  bold  reformers,  men 
then  styled  heretics.  Mahavira,  Buddha,  Gosala,  Jamali, 
all  founded  sects  of  their  own,  and  others  there  were  who 
vied  with  these  either  in  propounding  rival  heresies  or  in 
establishing  separate  monastic  organizations.  Yet  of  all 
these  ancient  Orders  one  only  has  survived  in  India  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  that  one  is  the  Jainism  founded 
whether  by  Mahavira  himself  or  by  his  reputed  master 

'   v..  W.  Hopkins,  y//t'  h\ii\ru  ;;s  of  India,  p.  283. 
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Parsvanathn.  It-  were  surely  at  once  an  interesting  and  an 
instructive  study  to  si'arch  out  the  causes  tliat  enaliletl 
Jainisni  thus  to  weather  the  storms  that  in  India  wreckerl 
so  many  of  tlie  otlier  faiths.  Quietly,  unobtrusively, 
Jainism  has  lield  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  :  but  wliy  ? 
Here,  for  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion,  lies  a 
fascinating  problem.  Dr.  Iloernle's  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  his  I'residential  .Address  of  189S  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Benga'  vas  singularly  luminous  empha- 
sizing as  it  did  the  place  accorded  from  the  \ery  first  to  the 
lay  adherent  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Jaina  organization. 
In  the  Buddhist  Order,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lay  element 
received  no  formal  recognition  whatsoever.  Lacking  thus 
any  '  bond  with  the  broad  strata  of  the  secular  life  of  the 
people  ',  Buddhism,  under  the  fierce  assault  on  its  monastic 
settlements  made  by  the  Moslems  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  proved  incompetent  to  maintain  itself 
and  simply  disappeared  from  the  land.  In  contrast  there- 
with, Jainism,  less  enterprising  but  more  speculative  than 
Buddhism,  and  lacking  the  active  missionary  spirit  that 
in  early  times  dominated  the  latter,  has  been  content  to 
spend  a  quiet  life  within  comparatively  narrow  borders, 
and  can  show  to-day  in  Western  and  Southern  India  not 
only  prosperous  monastic  establishments  but  also  lay 
communities,  small  perhaps,  yet  wealthy  and  influential. 
Adopting  the  terms  of  present-day  ecclesiastical  discussion, 
one  may  say  the  survival  of  the  Jainas  has  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  their  having  opened  the  doors  of  the  Synod  of 
their  Church  to  lay  representation. 

Yet  another  reason  that  well"  may  attract  to  the  study 
of  Jainism  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  singular  interest  attaches 
to  its  doctrines  and  its  history.  Its  tlrst  home  was  near 
Benares,  and  thus  lay  to  the  east  of  that  '  holy  land  '  which 
was  the  scat  of  the  Vedie  cult.  But  witli  the  process  of 
years  it  has  migrated  westwards  .md  northwards,  with  the 
remarkable  consequence  that  to-day  '  there  are  no  Jainas 
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;iinong  tlic  indi^iinni.s  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  which  includes 
Bihar,  where  the  religion  had  its  origin,  and  Orissa  where 
the  caves  of  I'dayagiri  and  Khandagiri  bear  witness  to  its 
popularity  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  '}  While  to  the 
north  in  Mathura,  Delhi,  Jaipur,  and  Ajmer,  it  is  still  fairly 
well  represented,  the  chief  seats  of  Jaina  influence  in 
modern  times  are  the  cities  and  trading  marts  of  Western 
India.  The  mercantile  communities  of  Gujarat  and  Marwar 
owe  not  a  little  of  their  prosperity  to  Jaina  enterprise,  and 
the  Order  is  said  to  be  largely  recruited  from  the  cultivators 
in  the  Carnatic  district  of  Belgaum.  To  trace  through  the 
centuries  this  westward  trend  of  Jainism  and  to  investigate 
its  causes  were  surely  a  subject  worthy  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  students  of  the  Indian  religions. 

Again,  in  its  origin,  Jainism  was  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  Ksatriyas,  or  warrior  caste,  against  the  exclusiveness 
of  priests  who  desired  to  limit  entry  into  the  mendicant 
stagcJSannydsin  Asmvia)  to  persons  of  the  Brahman  caste 
alone.  As  Professor  Hopkins  graphically  puts  it,  'The 
Kings  of  the  East  were  impatient  of  the  Western  Church  : 
they  were  pleased  to  throw  it  over.  The  leaders  in  the 
"reformation"  were  the  younger  sons  of  noble  blnod  .  .  . 
they  were  princes  and  had  royalty  to  back  them.'-  But 
time  brings  its  revenges,  and  this  Jaina  religion,  cradled  in 
the  aristocracy  of  a  military  caste,  was  destined  to  become 
the  chief  exponent  of  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of  the 
principle  of  ahit'nsd,  or  '  non-injury  '  to  any  living  being. 
The  explanation  of  a  change  so  radical  cannot  but  prove 
of  the  deepest  interest. 

Yet  once  again  Jainism,  with  its  explicit  belief  in  a 
plurality  of  eternal  spirits,  every  material  entity  having 
its  own  individual  spirit,  jivdtmd,  no  less  expressly  dis- 
believes in  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Paramdtmd.  Jainism  is 
definitely  atheistic,  if  by  atheism  we  mean  the  denial  of 

'   hnpcr-,d  Giizi'ti\ii  iif  Indiii  (New  Kdition),  i.  417. 
-  E.  W.  Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  :  1. 
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;i  divine  creative  spirit.  In  the  pliilosophy  of  the  Jainas 
no  i)lace  is  reserved  for  (Jod.  Indeed  it  seems  probable 
that  the  first  Jainas  did  not  acknowied^'e  ^'ods  at  all. 
Tiiey  early  taught  tliat  one  should  not  say  '  ( iod  rains  ',  but 
just  '  the  cloud  rains  '.  Thus  one  of  their  fundamental 
principles  would  seem  to  have  been  that  there  is  no  ptnver 
higher  than  man.  This  principle,  ho\ve\er,  it  is  instructive 
to  note,  soon  proved  unworkable,  and  it  has  long  since  been 
practically  abandoned.  The  Jainas  do  worshij),  yet  are  the 
objects  of  their  worship  neither  God  nor  gods.  Denying 
(iod,  they  worship  man,  to  wit,  the  \'enercdjle  [Arhat],  the 
Conqueror  (^Jina),  the  Founder  of  the  (four)  Orders  [Tirthai'i- 
kara).  Now  this  revolt  from  God-worship,  and  the 
acceptance  in  its  stead  of  man-worship,  this  startling 
anticipation  of  Positivism,  may  well  claim  one's  attention, 
if  only  as  alfording  some  idea  (jf  the  possibilities  of  intel- 
lectual frailty. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  small  bcUid  oi  scholars, 
pre-eminent  amongst  whom  are  the  late  Ilofrath  Professor 
Biihler,  Professor  Jacobi,  and  Dr.  Iloernle,  have  effected 
a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  Jainism.  For  long 
it  had  been  thought  that  Jainism  was  but  a  sub-sect  of 
Buddhism,  but,  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  Orientalists  just  mentioned,  that  opinion  has  been 
finally  relinquished,  and  Jainism  is  now  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  monastic  organizations  of  India.  So 
far  from  being  merely  a  modern  variation  of  Buddhism, 
Jainism  is  the  older  of  the  two  heresies,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Mahavira,  though  a  contemporary  of  Buddha, 
predeceased  him  by  some  fifty  years. ^  A  flood  of  light  has 
been  shed  on  the  origin  of  Jainism,  on  its  relations  both  to 
Brahmanism  and  to  Buddhism,  on  the  sects  of  the  Jainas, 

*  As  now  generally  accepted,  the  dates  are 

for  ^Iah^lvTra,  599-527  li.c. 
and  for  Uuddha,  557  477  i;.c. 
If  these  dates  be  correct,  then  Mahavira  and  liuddha  were  for  thirty 
>  ears  conteiiipoi  ancs. 
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thr  '  white-clad  '  and  the  '  space-elad  '  xol.iries  and  the 
non-idolatrou.s  Sthanakavasis,  on  the  formation  of  the 
/  •iia  Siddhanta  or  Canon,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Patali- 
putra  and  Vallabhi  that  legislated  regarding  the  Jaina 
Scriptures  ;  also  the  highest  linguistic  scholarship  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  translations  of  a  few  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Jainas.  For  all  this  good  work  accomj^lished, 
students  of  Jainisin  cannot  be  too  grateful.  But  one  whole 
department  of  this  large  subject  still  awaits  elucidation. 
One  can  learn  much  concerning  early  Jainism  and  Ji  its 
development  in  mediaeval  times  :  but  modern  Jainism,  its 
present-day  practices  and  its  present-day  teachings,  these 
still  remain  very  much  a  terra  incognita.  Buhler's  Indian 
Sect  of  the  Jainas  and  an  article  by  Ur.  Burgess  on  the 
Jaina  Temple  Ritual  tell  us  something,  but  very  much 
remains  untold. 

And  just  here  a  necessary  caution  should  be  given.  It 
IS  not  always  safe  to  assume  that  the  meaning  a  technical 
term  bore  in  early  times  remains  the  same  in  the 
Jainism  (jf  to-day.  For  instance,  the  term  Tirtha-kara, 
or  Tirthaiikara,  would  seem  originally  to  have  denoted 
the  man  who  has  '  made  the  passage  '  across  the  ocean 
of  worldly  illusion  [saihsdra),  who  has  reached  that 
further  shore  where  he  is,  and  will  for  ever  be,  free  from 
action  and  desire  :  thus,  the  man  who  has  attained  unto 
a  s;  ite  of  utter  and  absolute  quiescence,  and  has  entered 
into  a  rest  that  knows  no  change  nor  ending,  a  passionless 
and  ineffable  peace.  But  no  Jaina  whom  I  have  ever 
consulted  has  assigned  this  meaning  to  the  word  Tirthaii- 
kara. Widely  different  is  the  explanation  given  mc  by 
those  whom  I  have  asked,  and  they  all  agree.  A  Tirthaii- 
kara, they  say,  is  one  who  has  '  made  ',  has  founded,  the 
four  '  tirthas  '.  But  Avhat  then  is  a  tirtha  >  Tirtha, 
derived  from  the  root  tr,  '  to  save  ',  is,  they  atftrm,  a  technical 
term  indicating  '  the  means  of  salvation  ',  the  means  par 
excellence;    and  the  caturvidha  saiigha,  or  that  'fourfold 
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Conununiun  '  u  alun  uhirh  ,,11  uh„  tak.  r.fuc...  fuu\  ultimate 
saivat,,.,,  assists  of  tlu-  four  tirtl.as,  or  '  onlc-rs  ',  namely, 
those  of  (I)  sudi.u  or  ,nonk,  (,)  sa.lhvl  or  nun,  (3)  sravaka 
or  hy-bn.thor,  ami  u)  .rav,ka  or  lay-sister.  These  four 
t.rthas  are  thus,  as  it  were,  four  boats  tliat  will  infallibly 
carry  the  passengers  they  bear  unto  the  desired  haven  of 
clchveranee  (m.Ava).  Iknee  the  Tirthankara  is  one  who 
.s  he  Pounder  (with  a  very  large  F)  of  the  four  '  or<Iers  '  that 
collectively  constitute  the  Communion  or  SaiVdia 

Another  illustration  of  a  term  whose  meaning  may  l.avc 
changed  with  time  is  N,rN  ana.    Origmallv  the  prefix  m>  or 
ms,  was  held  to  be  intensive,  and  hence  nirvana,  from  'the 
n.ot  va,    to  blow  ',  came  to  mean  '  blown  out,  extinguished  ' 
Thus   according  to  the  early  Jainas,  Nirvana  is  that  state 
in  which  the  energy  of  past  actions  (kanna)  has  become 
extinguished,  and  henceforward  the  spirit  (jlvdtmd),  though 
std  existent  as  an  individual  spirit,  escapes  re-embodiment 
and  remains  for  ever  free  from  new  births  and  deaths      But 
nowadays  some  Jainas  at  least  regard  the  prefix  uir  as 
a  mere  negative,  and  thus  with  them  Nirvana  implies  that 
state  m  winch  '  not  a  breath  '  reaches  the  emancipated  one 
The  underlying  conception  is  that  of  a  constant  steady 
flame  with  '  never  a  breath  '  t<.  make  even  the  slightest 
tremulous  quiver. 

Evidently,  then,  the  study  of  the  Jainisni  of  the  past 
helpful  though  ,t  be.  does  not  r,f  itself  alone  suffice  to 
acquaint  one  accurately  with  the  current  phases  of  that 
taith,  and  accordingly  some  account,  more  ,.r  less  detailed 
of  modern  Jaimsm  becomes  a  distinct  desideratum  It  is 
in  the  hope  of  supplying  this  felt  need  that  Dr.  Margaret 
Stevenson  has  prepared  the  present  volume.  She  has 
named  if  The  Fleart  of  Jaimsm  ',  and  aptly  so,  for  in  the 
writing  of  It  she  has  been  careful  to  indicate  not  so  much 
the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  origin  and  developnient 
of  that  religion  as  the  conditions  that  now  obtain  in  it  and 
Its  present-day  observances.    The  life-blood  Mutt  is  cours.n- 
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tlir.iii!;li  its  \-iMns  ,iii,|  js  in  vi._;,ir,it  in'_;  it,  tlii-.  ^lic  m-i-k-^  td 
■;.iu<;r,  Shr  wniiM  i.iin  rr^^i^i.T,  and  11..1  iinsymi),itli(tir,il!v. 
Its  [>i:ls,.-l),Mts  .111,1  its  li,Mrt-thrnl)s.  Fnr  the  rxcutinn  ,.t 
this  srli-impn.cl  t.i^k  Mrs,  Strwiismi  li.is  sp,.,  i,il  ,ju,ilili,  ,1- 
tiniis.  M,,!V  til. Ml  ciLjht  v.Mfs  .1-M,  ,,11  Ii,r  .ifriv.il  ,is  a  l,n,|,- 
in  .\liiii,i(lrii);1(l,  she  ami  1i,t  husband  \iMt.,l  with  nu-  the 
lar-,'  j.iin.i  tcni|)lc  fi-f,  ti,l  m  tiiis  city  .^,>  rccntlv  .is  i.S^.S, 
thn,ii^h  thr  inuiiili,vii,-,-  ,,t  Sttli  ll.ittliisimh.i.  W'r  \\\rc 
""    ''!■'■'    ii'''asi,in    ,,,n,lii,  l,-,l    \)a>\    thr   en,  |,,siiiu   el, listers 

hhamalh  with  tlnir  lilty-tw,,  -ni.ill  sliriiu's  t,,  th,  inner 
'■'""■'•  ■""'  ''"■"  .tdinitte,!  t,i  th,.  t,'!n[,l,>  it~,'ir,  passim^ 
liirnii'^h  lirst  th,-  ,,p,'n  i),,r,ii  i  )inv/,/,i  [un  and  iie\t  the  hall 
lit  .i-M'inliK-  -uihlnl  uuvi,/,, [^,v.,  till  w,'  st,i,„l  ,in  the  \crv 
''"''■-''"'''  "'  'Ik-  a,lvlmii  •;',ibIhh-o),  and  there  we  witnessed 
th,'  ,-,Teni,ini.il  wa\iiiL,'  nl  li-ht.s  idr.itr.  The  pathns  cf 
this  ser\i,e  an, I  its  <.i,ln,'ss  ni.ide  a  de.p  imiir,-^<i,in,  and 
fnmi  that  lAaiiin.;  Mr^.  st,.vens(,ii  ha>  li,,'n  a  k,vn  and 
'""-'•""  -'nd,-nt  ,,r  J.iinisin.  \]rr  kn.,\\  le,l-,'e  df  the 
'iiii.ir.ltT  1, 111.4, la^r,.  has  ,.n:il,l,.,|  h,.,-  ,,,  a,-,|nre  much 
inlurniatnin  at  tir^t  haii,|  Imth  Innii  th,'  j.nn.i  p.indits  wli,i 
liave  f(ir  ye.irs  .issiste,!  her  in  lu'r  ivs.'ar,  h-\\,,rk,  and  fnmi 
the  vernacular  t,'\td),i,,ks  whi,  h  h.iw  ,if  hit,'  been  ismiIhl; 
lf<"n  th,'  I,M-,,1  printin^-pn'ss,..,  |  1,,,-  kindly  sympathies 
h.ive  w,,n  lii'r  manv  frieii.ls  in  the  J.iina  cmiimmitv,  .md 
ha\e  even  prucured  her  a  wel,-,,me  ,ntiv,'  int,i  the  s,','hisi,,n 
"I  a  Jain  iimmTy.  -rime  aii,l  aL^.iin  sli,'  h.is  l),','ii  present 
by  hivit.iti.in  at  J.iin.i  fim.ti.ms  s^.M,,,,,  witnessed  by  any 
l.iivii,nu'r.  Her  I, mil,'  ivsiileme  in  Kfithifiwad  has  alTnrded 
lu'r  (ippiirt  unities  tor  repeated  visits  t,i  tlmse  marvellmis 
(dusters  ,if  sjatJy  temples  th.il  i-mwii  the  Imlv  hills  of 
•iirnfir  ami  Abu  and  Satruhj.iy.i.  In  her  .idmir.dil.-  Xolcs 
on  Modem  Jainisw,  severely  simple  mites  published  I'lvo 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Stevenscin  gave  us  .,  I'rst  instalment  (if  the 
ri.'h  Iruits  of  her  patient  reseatvh.  but  since  then  she  has 
I'cen  able  bi  ^dean  ,i  in, ire  abundant  h.irvest.  The  cnntri- 
l'titi,.n  that  she  nnw  ,,lTers  t(i  the  publi,-  will  pmve  simplv 
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iinalii.ililr  In  till'  Cliri-ti.iM  mi  i^iLiry  .nid  t'l  tln'  Mmlriit 
(.1  tliL'  ri'li;^i.>iis  lit  Iinli.i,  tiut  \\i'  liirllnr  licpiMk  Inr  it 
;i  licarlv  w  rl.  imik-  Irnin  ,ill  \\\\'i  drli-lil  in  tine  >i  li(.l,ii>liiii 
ami  litrrary  i^'aio. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTORY 

TiiE  desire  of  India  is  to  be  freed  from  the  cyele  of  rc- 
birtlis,  and  the  dread  of  India  is  relnca    lation.   The  rest  that 
most  of  the  spiritual  seek  through  their  faith  is  a  state  of 
profound  and  dcathhke  trance,  in  which  all  their  powers 
[     ,  sliall  have  ceased  to  move  or  live,  and  from  which  they  shall 

,    I  never  again  be  awakened  to  undergo  rebirth  in  this  toil- 

some and  troubled  world. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  try  reverently  and  sympatheti- 
cally to  grasp  the  inner  meaning  of  an  Indian  faith,  we 
must  put  aside  all  thought  of  the  perfectly  developed  per- 
sonality which  is  our  ideal,  and  of  the  joy  and  zest  that  come 
from  progress  m.ade  and  powers  exercised,  and,  turning  our 
thoughts  backwards,  face  for  a  while  another  goal,  in  which 
death,  not  life,  is  ..he  prize,  cessation  not  development 
the  ideal. 

In  Indian  religions  as  in  ours  asceticism  has  its  place,  but 
we  must  remember  the  different  connotation  which  that 
word  bears  to  Indian  minds.     To  the  Christian,  asceticism 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  eager,  glad  decision  of  the 
athlete  to  refuse  the  lower,  if  it  clash  with  the  higher,  good. 
_Far  different  is  the  Indian  ideal,  for  in  India  asceticism 
'has  been  born  of  fear,  fear  of  future  rebirths  no  less  than  of 
present  ills.    To  Indian  thinkers  asceticism  is  the  beginning 
m  this  life  of  the  cessation  they  crave,  and  their  hope  is  that 
thus  one  by  one  their  powers  and  talents,  with  all  that 
leads  to  and  results  from  action,  may  drop  off,  burnt  away 
in  the  glow  of  austerity,  till  only  a  stump  of  character 
^remains,  from  which  the  soul  may  easily  free  itself.     The 
unused  gifts  shrivel  up  the  quicker  if  their  owner  be  a  pro- 
fessed ascetic,  for  the  more  limited  the  sympathies  and  the 
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fewer  sides  of  life  a  mortal  touches,  the  better.  All  that 
makes  for  colour  and  vividness  and  joy  in  life  must  be 
sacrificed,  .md  if  through  voluntary  starvation  life  itself 
should  go,  the  less  risk  is  there  of  doing  those  actions  which 
involve  reincarnation. 

To  men  believing  thus,  the  life  of  the  professed  ascetic 
offered  irresistible  attractions.  As  such  they  were  cut  off 
from  wife  and  child,  and  from  all  the  labours  and  keen  joys 
and  sorrows  these  entail  ;  clothing,  food,  or  shelter  need 
not  claim  their  thought  or  work  ;  houseless  and  effortless 
they  might  wander  at  will  through  a  land  of  hospitality 
and  sunshine. 

To  understand  the  creeds  of  India  one  must,  of  course, 
remember  its  climate  :  over  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  ascetics  suspend  their 
wanderings,  it  is  always  fine  :  no  drenching  rain  and  (in  the 
greater  part  of  India)  no  biting  frost  compel  men  to  provide 
themselves  with  houses  or  fires.  The  int'-nse  heat  dis- 
courages exertion  and  robs  men  of  enef  11  rest  seems 
the  greatest  bliss  and  meditation  an  all  .,ag  duty.  And 
then,  as  we  know  only  too  well,  the  influence  of  the  climate 
breeds  pessimism  eventually  in  the  blithest  European  or 
Indian.  In  the  east  death  and  disease  come  with  such 
tragic  swiftness,  and  famine  and  pestilence  with  such 
horrifying  frequency,  that  the  fewer  hostages  one  has  given 
to  fortune,  the  happier  is  one's  lot.^  To  the  poor  and  un- 
aided in  ancient  India  justice  was  unknown  and  life  and 
property  but  ill  secured,  just  as  we  may  see  in  many  native 
states  to  this  day.  All  these  influences,  creed,  climate, 
pessimism  and  injustice,  pressed  men  more  and  more 
towards  the  pathway  of  the  professed  ascetic's  life  ;  but 
the  door  of  this  pathway  was  barred  more  and  more  firmly 
as  time  went  on  to  every  qualifica.tion  but  that  of  birth. 


'  •  Happy  .ire  wc,  happy  live  we  who  call  nothing'  our  own  ;   when 

Mithilfi  if  on  fire,  nothing  is  burnt  that  belongs  to  me.'     Ultarrxdhy.t- 
viin  I.  S.  /)'.  /:'..  \lv,  p.  37. 
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Unless  a  man  had  been  born  a  Brahman,'  lie  must  remain 
in  all  thohuiry,  sorrow  and  discontent  of  the  world,  until  his 
life's  end  ;  but  to  a  Briihm.ui  the  way  of  escape  was  always 
(jpen;  he  must  pass  througli  the  four  Asrama  (or  stages), 
and  having  been  successively  a  student,  a  householder, 
and  .1  hermit,  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  as  a 
wandering  mendicant. 

There  must  have  been  constant  revolts  against  the  ex- 
clusiveness  that  so  selfishly  barred  the  door  to  other  castes, 
and  echoes  more  or  less  clear  of  such  revolts  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  only  two  were  really  permanent — the 
revolt  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  revolt  of  the  Jaina.  The 
Buddhists  are  scarcely  found  any  longer  in  India  proper, 
but  the  Jaina  exist  as  an  influential  and  wealthy  community 
of  laymen  who  support  a  large  body  of  ascetics,  the  only 
example  of  the  early  meiliaeval  monastic  orders  of  India 
which  has  survived  to  our  day. 

Both  Buddhist  and  Jaina  orders  arose  about  the  same 
time,  the  sixth  century  u.c,  a  period  when  the  constant 
wars  between  various  little  kingdoms  must  have  made  the 
lot  of  the  common  people  hideous  with  suffering  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  a  man  might  well  have  longed  to  escape  from  all 
fear  of  rebirth  into  such  a  sorrowful  world,  and  have  hoped 
by  renouncing  everything  that  could  be  taken  from  him, 
and  by  voluntarily  stripping  himself  of  all  possessions  and  all 
emotions,  to  evade  the  avaricious  fingers  of  king  or  fortune.- 

About  this  time,  too,  a  wave  of  religious  feeling  was  making 
itself  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  workl,  and  India  has  always 
been  peculiarly  susceptible  to  psychic  emotions. 

'  -Some  European  SLliolars  doubt  this,  but  all  the  Jaina  the  writer 
has  met  believe  it  most  stron-ly  ;  and  the  aim  of  this  book  throughout 
IS  to  present  the  Jaina  point  of  view  and  to  reflect  current  Jaina 
opinions. 

^  .At  one  time,  b.is  manifold  savings  are  a  large  treasure.  Then  at 
another  time,  his  heirs  divide  it,  or  those  who  are  without  a  living 
steal  It,  or  the  king  takes  it  aw.iv,  or  it  is  ruined  in  some  way  or  other 
or  It  IS  consumed  by  the  couilagration  of  the  house.'  /lair„/ii;,r 
Sn/ra,  S.  B.  /;.,  xxii,  p.  20. 
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The;  fact  of  licing  debarred  from  entering  the  ascetic  life 
thniugli  tlie  recognized  stages  and  of  being  treated  as  in 
every  way  inferior  was  naturally  n^.ost  keenly  felt  by  those 
in  the  caste  next  below  the  Brahmans,  the  clever,  critical 
K?atri^a,^  and  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  these  that  the  Jaina 
as  well  as  the  Buddhist  reformers  sprang. 

Sacrifice  was  another  occasion  of  quarrelling  between  the 
two  castes.  The  K^atriya  claimed  that  in  old  days  they 
had  been  allowed  to  take  part  with  the  Brfdimans  in  the 
sacrifices  from  which  they  were  now  shut  out  ;  but  the 
whole  feeling  about  sacrifice  was  altering.  As  the  Aryan 
invaders  settled  down  in  India,  they  grafted  on  to  their 
original  faith  much  from  the  darker  creeds  belonging  to  the 
lands  and  people  they  conquered,  and  gradually  lost  the 
child-like  joy  of  the  earlier  Vedic  times.  The  faith  of  the 
woodland  peoples  inspired  them  with  the  idea  that  all 
things—animals,  insects,  leaves  and  clods— were  possessed 
of  souls;  and  this,  together  with  the  growing  weight  of 
their  belief  in  transmigration,  gave  them  a  shrinking  horror 
of  taking  life  in  any  form,  whether  in  sacrifice  ^  or  sport, 
lest  the  blood  of  the  slain  should  chain  them  still  more 
firmly  to  the  wheel  of  rebirth.  So  they  came  to  dislike 
both  the  creed  and  the  pretensions  of  their  own  priests, 
and  the  times  were  indeed  ripe  for  revolt. 

The  Brahmans  declared  that  their  supremacy  and  their 
sacrifices  were  based  on  the  Vedas,  so  the  authority  of  the 
Vedas  was  denied  by  the  new  thinkers.  The  Brahm  ns 
claimed  that  the  four  castes  had  been  created  from  the 
mouth,  arms,  thighs  and  feet  of  the  Creator,  thus  ensuring 
the  supremacy  of  that  caste  which  had  issued  from  the 

Mt  seems  probable  that  the  atheistic  (anti-Rrahmanic)  system  of 
phiosophy-the  Sankhya— also  arose  amongst  the  Ksatriya.  Jaina 
philosoph)-^  as  we  shall  see  later,  has  much  in  common  with  this. 

'  Ihe  bindmg  of  animals  (to  the  sacrificial  pole),  all  the  Vedas 
and  sacrifices,  being  causes  of  sin,  cannot  save  the  sinner  ;  for  his 
works   (or  Karman)   are  very  powerful.'     Uttaradhyumma,  S.B  F 

Xlv,  p.   140.  J    .  ^  '., 
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highest  portion,  i.  c.  the  lirahmans  wlio  came  from  the 
god's  moutli.  So  the  reformers  proceeded  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  a  creator,  feeling  tliat,  if  that  creator  liad  existed, 
not  only  would  lie  be  responsible  for  the  superiorit  •  of 
the  Brahmans  but  also  for  all  tlie  sorrows  that  darkened 
existence. 

From  the  birth-story  of  their  great  founder  one  school  of 
reformers— the  Jaina— [)roved  that  it  was  a  greater  honour 
to  be  born  of  ;i  Ksatriya  than  of  a  Brahman  mother. 
Indeed  all  through  the  Jain.i  sacred  books  one  comes  across 
tr.ices  of  this  antagonism  to  Brahmans  and  to  Brahmanic 
practices  such  as  bathing,i  divination,"  &c.,  and  one  \vhoIe 
chajjler,  '  The  True  Sacrifice  ',^  is  directly  written  against 
them. 

liie  Brahmanic  ascetic  had  to  pass  through  four  stages, 
but  once  the  door  of  asceticism  was  forced  open  by  rebels 
like  the  Jaina,  it  was  opened  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the 
postulant  was  allowed  to  leap  the  intervening  stages  and 
become  a  wandering  mendi':ant  at  once,  if  he  so  willed. 

Having  declared  against  birth  cxclusivcness,  the  Jaina 
were  bound  to  find  some  other  liall-mark  of  worth,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  laid  stress  on  karma.  A  man's  karma-*— 
his  actions— not  his  caste,  they  declared,  was  of  supreme  im- 
portance, but  from  this  position  they  have  since  backslidden, 
as  they  themselves  lament,  and  it  rests  with  the  Jaina  of 
to-day  to  free  themselves  from  the  shackles  of  caste  which 
they  have  allowed  to  rebind  them,  and  once  .nore  to  restate 
this  fundamental  tenet  of  their  creed. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Jainism,  though 
a  rebellious  daughter,  is  none  the  less  a  daughter  of  Brah- 
manism,  many  of  whose  leading  beliefs  are  still  held  by  the 

'^  Sii/rahi/d/ii;,t,  S.  Jl.  /;.,  xlv,  p.  -94. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  366. 

'   UttitnhiJiy,iy,ui,i,  S.  II.  E.,  xlv,  p.  136  fif. 

*  '  By  one's  actions  one  becomes  ,1  Hrahmana  or  a  Kshattriya  or 
a  \'ai4ya  or  a  Sudra  .  .  .  him  who  is  exempt  from  all  K.nuian  we  call 
a  lirahmana.'  Ua,inlMy.,y,ma,  S.B.K.,  xlv,  p.  140.  See  also 
Aciini/i^a  .."iu/nt,  S.  B.  E.,  xxii,  p.  45. 
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Jaina,  while  much  of  ihcir  wdrsliip  exactly  resembles  Hindu 
worship,  and  llicir  doviestic  chai)lains,  thouj^li  not  tlieir 
lenii)!e  dllii  iants,  arc  still  Brahnians ;  in  fact  both  faiths 
must  be  stu(hed  if  jainism  is  to  be  understood.  One 
niight  even  su^'j.^est  tliat  one  of  the  easiest  approaches  to 
the  study  of  the  boundless  creed  of  Hinduism  would  be 
through  the  study  of  its  more  clearly  dehncd  and  less 
nebulous  olTsprin^,  Jainism. 


CHAPTER  II 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

Karlv  Indian  liistory  as  yet  resembles  tliose  maps  of  uur 

grandfathers  in  which 

(leoj^raplicrs  for  lack  of  towns 
Drew  elcplianib  on  pathless  downs. 

Tlic  genius  of  the  people  of  India  does  not  He  in  historical 
research  :  to  them  metaphysical  thought  is  the  chief  end 
of  man,  and  they  are  content  to  leave  to  Western  scholars 
the  task  of  filling  in  the  large  gaps  of  unexplored  country 
in  their  history.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Jainism  that  so 
nmch  of  its  life-story  falls  within  these  unexplored  tracts 
of  time,  and,  though  the  Jaina  have  kept  historical  records 
of  their  own,  it  is  very  difficult  to  correlate  these  records 
with  known  facts  in  the  world's  history. 

Modern  research  seems  to  have  proved  that  this  great 
monastic  fraternity  arose  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  ccnturyB.c, 
and  one  of  its  great  claims  to  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
enshrined  in  its  rules  and  precepts  it  has,  like  some  slow 
moving  glacier,  broujht  down  to  this  materialistic  century 
the  thoughts  of  a  time  when  men,  ignoring  the  present, 
were  ready  to  stake  their  all  on  a  future  life.  Originating 
amongst  a  people  whose  trade  was  war,  it  has  laid  greater 
emphasis  on  the  duty  of  mercy  and  the  evils  of  killing  than 
any  sect  save  the  Friends  ;  its  founder  was  an  aristocrat, 
but  it  has  met  with  greatest  acceptance  ainongst  the  middle 
classes  ;  and  though  an  unworldly  faith,  whose  highest 
precept  it  is  to  discard  all  wealth  as  dross,  it  has  nevertheless 
won  its  adherents  fron.  a  class  famed  throughout  India 
for  their  love  of  gain  and  their  reluctance  to  part  with 
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nvnu'v,  ,iri(l  milucrd  ttusi- cln.sf-li.-,t(.Hl  inerLhants  to  support 
"Ut  nt  tlair  l.ir^^'^sr  ,i  l,ir;^c  Ix.ily  of  rclii;iuus  mendiciiits. 
Indeed  it  would  he  imjiossihle  to  iin, limine  any  ireed  or  rule 
o'  eonduet  \vhn  li,  prima  laeie,  would  seem  so  little  likely  to 
ai)i)eal  to  a  eoiistituein  y  ol  cautious,  middle-class  hankers 
and  shopkeei)ers.  Vet  even  to-day  jaina  men  and  women 
are  renouncing'  everytiim-  for  the  sake  ot  an  idea  with 
a  h.Toism  that  has  all  the  romance  ol  the  early  Rajput  days, 
when  kin;4s  and  nobles  vied  with  one  another  to  enter  the 
order;  and  to  thi.>  wealth  of  devotion,  this  still  survn  ing 
I)ower  of  renunciation,  tlu  reh-ion  of  the  Cross  must 
e\entually  make  a  victorious  ai)peal. 

It  may  make  for  clearness  to  stale  (juile  baldly  the  few 
facts  wliieh  we  do  know  alxuit  Jaina  history,  taking,  as  it 
were,  a  bird's-eye  glance  over  it  from  .1  Kuro{)ean  stand- 
point, before  we  look  at  it  from  the  jaina  point  of  view. 

Mahavira,    the   great    hero  of   the  Jain.i,    was  born   the 
second  son  of  a  Ksatriya  i  hieftain,  in  .\!ag,idha  (the  modern 
Bihar),  then  the  most  powerful  state  in  India.     According 
to  Jaina  tnidition,  he  was  born  m  5()()  and  died  in  527  li.e.i 
Many  modern  scholars  think  these  dates  are  somewhat  too 
early,  and  .ire  inclined  to  j)lace  his  death  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  but  absolute  certainty  is  not  yet 
\  attainable.     When  he  was  thirty  years  of  age^  he  entered 
'a  previously  established  order,   that  of  Tansvanatha,  but 
left  it  after  twelve  nu.nths  an<l  spent  the  following  eleven 
years  in  preaching  his  Law  of  Renunciation,  albeit  with 
little   acceptance.     Then   came   the   high    tide   of   success, 
and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  hfe  men  and  women 
from  the  lands  east  of  'the  middle  country'  crowded  into 
his   order,     lbs   adherents   were  drawn   chiefly   from   the 
Ksatriya  aristocracy,  with  whom  he  w.is  connected  through 
his  mother   by   ties  of   kinship.     The   great    ascetic    pro- 
ceeded  to  organize   all  his  followers  into  a  regular  com- 
munity  containing   lay  as  well   as   monastic   members   of 
'  Otlicr  traditions  give  545  and  467. 
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Ixith  sexes;    and  ,it  Ins  dtatli  it  i  (Mit,uni-(1  more  tli.in  I4,<)()() 
monks. 

I  nder  M.di.'ivlr.i's  innuemc  members  of  two  dillcrm^ 
opinions  had  jomed  the  order,  those  wlio  held  with  the 
^'riMt  leader  that  the  eompletc  abandonment  of  possessions 
involved  the  f^ivini,'  uj)  of  all  cdothint,',  and  also  members 
of  another  and  earlier  order,  that  of  I'ar.svanath.i,  who 
Iclt  that  some  eo\erin^  was  a  necessity  and  stopped  short 
ot  this  extreme  of  Renunciation.  For  loiii^'  after  the 
loimder's  de.ith  the  sections  cohered  to},'ether,  and  the 
!.;cnius  of  .M.diavir.i  in  ad,iptin<;;  his  order  to  the  need  of 
the  times  w.is  shown  in  the  nuniljers  of  harassed  men 
and  women  who  crowded  into  it,  finding  in  the  remnu  ia- 
tion  ot  all  thini^s— property,  affections  and  emotions- the 
surest  refuge  from  the  trials  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life, 
rile  Jaina  sometimes  speak  of  Mahavlra's  order  as  a  ])ro- 
tcst  against  caste  exclusiveness  as  such,  but  some  European 
scholirs  hold  that  it  was  r.ither  a  protest  of  K^atriy.i 
against  Urahman  :  and  the  present  practices  of  the  Jaina 
community  would  seem  to  u})hold  this  view,  for  the  modern 
Jaina  is  as  fast  bound  as  his  Hindu  brother  in  the  iron 
letters  of  caste. 

But,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  the  order  after  the 
death  of  Mahavira  continued  to  llourish  under  the  rule  of  the 
great  ascetic's  disciple,  .Sudharma,  and  his  successors,  as 
we  shall  learn  from  our  study  of  Jaina  legends  and  history. 
Unlike  Buddhism,  Jainism  has  never  spread  beyond  the 
borders  of  India.  A  religion  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
one  of  intense  individualism,  feels  little  responsibility  for 
another's  sou!  and  spends  its  energy  on  saving  itself,  is  not 
likely  to  si)read  rapidly  or  far  ;  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  Jainism 
did  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  of  India. 

In  particular  it  is  plain  that  it  found  its  way  into  Mysore 
and  the  Tamil  country  at  a  very  early  date.  We  shall  study 
later  the  literary  and  artistic  results  of  the  predominance 
of   this  religion    in    the   south  during  the  eariy  centuries 
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ol  lliu  ('liristi.iii  cr.i.  I  tir  lollDwiiiH  tr.ulitioii  is  j^ivcn  by 
J.iiria  ;>utlii'ritics  as  tlic  reason  for  tliis  early  f ransplaiitiiijjj 
of  the  faith  to  siicli  a  (hstaiice.  There  is  i  <  conrkisive 
evideiue  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  some  modern 
scholars  tfiink  it  a  pure  invention  ;  yet  it  links  itself  so 
closely  and  naturally  to  later  facts,  that  it  is  ,afer  to  say 
that  it  is  prob.ibly,  though  not  certainly,  historic. 

Some  two  centuries  alter  Mahavira's  death,  aejording 
to  this  story,  a  terrible  famine  visited  Ma[;a<lha,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  labours.  Year  after  year  the  inonsofni, 
on  which  the  fertility  of  the  land  depends,  failed,  until  at 
lenf^th  all  the  accumulated  stores  of  <;rain  were  consumed, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  country  had  no  longer  any 
superfluity,  out  of  which  to  provide  for  .i  l.irge  body  of 
mendicants.  Accordingly  half  the  community,  under  the 
leadership  of  Hhadrabfdiu,  m^ved  off  towards  the  soulii 
and  settled  in  Mysore  ;  and  as  the  famine  lasted  tor  twelve 
years,  they  were  able  to  establish  their  faith  in  all  tiiat 
region.  We  are  also  told  that  the  emigrants  were  accom- 
panied to  Mysore  by  Candragupta,  the  first  Kni]  of 
India,  and  founder  of  the  Maurya  Dynasty,  whom  tlu  j.tui 
claim  as  a  co-rcligionist.  They  add  that  he  committed 
religious  suicide  by  self-starvation  at  Sravana  Belgola.  If 
the  tradition  is  tr"stw)rthy  the  date  of  the  migration 
must  be  placed  c.  2yc>  ur  296  B.C.,  for  Bindusara  succeeded 
Candragupta  about  that  time. 

This  period  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  Jaina 
history  ;  for  not  (jnly  did  it  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
Jainism  in  the  south,  but  it  is  also  the  time  of  the  fixing 
of  the  earliest  canon  of  Jaina  scripture. 

Tradition  says  that  all  the  monks  did  not  migrate  to  the 
south  ;  some,  under  the  leadership  of  Sthulabhadra,  pre- 
ferred to  c'  g  at  any  risk  to  the  hallowed  scenes  of  their 
Holy  Land.  It  was  perhaps  easier  fur  the  minority  to  carry 
things  through  than  it  would  have  been  for  the  whole  un- 
wieldy body  ;   or  it  may  have  been  that  the  death  of  many 
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of  tlu'ir  niciiihcrs  thrmiKli  famine  warned  their  leaders  on 
how  precarious  ii  footiii^^  the  memoriter  knowledj^e  of  their 
sarrcd  books  stoorl.  II(twcver  this  may  he,  Sthulabhadra 
summoned  a  eouneii  of  monks  early  in  tlie  third  century 
I.e.  at  rritalij)utr.i,  the  modern  I'atna,  a  })hice  historic  in 
the  annals  of  their  order  and  at  that  time  the  capital  ot 
the  Maurya  Empire.  This  council  fixed  the  canon  of  the 
Jaina  sarrcd  literature,  c(^nsistinp;  of  the  eleven  Ahf^a  and 
the  fourteen  l'ur\.i.  It  seems  likely  that  the  books  were 
not  committed  to  writing'  at  this  time,  but  v.ere  still  pre- 
served in  the  memories  of  the  monks.  The  action  (.f  i!ie 
council  would  thus  be  limited  to  settling  what  treatises 
were  authoritative.  Unfortunately,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
the  sects  do  not  quite  a^ree  as  to  what  is  nie.int  by  the 
( ieven  Aiiga  and  the  fourteen  I'lirva,  so  that  the  worl.  of 
the  famous  council  of  Pataliputra  did  not  carry  the  weight 
which  Sthfdabhadra  hoped  it  would  liave  done. 

During  this  period  not  only  was  Jainism  established  in 
the  south  and  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  fixed  in  the  north, 
but  also  the  famous  clothes-i>^.?M5-nudity  question  was 
raised,  never  again  to  be  laid.  We  are  told  that,  when  at 
last  the  famine  was  over  and  the  real  head  of  the  order,  Bha- 
drabahu  or  his  successor,  could  bring  some  of  his  travelled 
mendicants  back  from  the  south  to  the  original  home 
oi  their  order,  he  found  that  the  home-keeping  minority 
liad  all  adopted  some  form  of  clothing  ;  and,  though  the 
actual  schism  did  not  take  place  until  two  more  centuries 
had  passed,  the  unity  of  the  order  was  lost  for  ever,  and  any 
whole-hearted  agreement  on  such  a  question  as  the  canon 
of  their  scriptures  was  never  again  possible. 

As  the  Jaina  laity  had  been  drawn  away  from  Hinduism 
by  their  adhesion  to  Mahavira,  they  were  left  without  any 
stated  worship.  Gradually,  however,  reverence  for  their 
master  and  for  other  teachers,  historical  and  mythical, 
passed  into  adoration  and  took  the  form  of  a  regular  cult. 
Finally,  images  of  these  adored  personages  were  set  up  for 
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worship,  and  nloLitry  became  one  of  the  chief  institutions 
of  orthodox  Jainisni.  'I'lie  iirnces;:  was  precisely  parallel 
t"  what  ha[)pened  in  Buddhism.  It  is  not  known  when 
idols  Were  introduced,  but  it  was  proi)ably  in  the  second  or 
first  century  n.c. 

rile  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.  must  have  been 
a  [jcriod  of  threat  acti\ity  aninni^'st  tlie  Jaina.  I'nder  Asoka 
the  religion  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Kashmir. 
Under  Suhastin,  the  great  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  order 
in  the  se<-ond  century,  Jainism  received  many  marks  of 
approbation  from  Samj>rati,  grandson  of  Asoka.  Inscrip- 
tions show  that  it  was  already  very  powerful  in  Orissa  in 
the  second  century  and  in  Mathura  in  the  north-west  in 
the  first  century  B.C.  The  history  is  not  known  in  detail, 
but  it  is  clear  that  after  the  Christian  era  the  f.iith  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  west  and  rose  to  great  prominence 
and  power  in  Gujarat.  '.\\  have  also  evidence  of  its  activity 
in  most  parts  of  Southern  India  during  the  first  millen- 
nium of  the  Christian  era. 

The  next  important  event  in  Jaina  history  is  the  great 
schism  and  the  final  division  into  Svetambara  (white- 
clothed)  and  Uigambara  (atmosr"  "-clad,  i.e.  nude)  sects 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  79  or  l  ..  the  Jaina  have  many 
legends  to  account  for  the  division  taking  place  when  it  did  ; 
but,  whatever  the  reason,  the  depth  of  the  cleavage  between 
the  two  parties  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nowadays  every 
sect  adds  after  its  own  particular  d<'^ignation  the  name  of 
one  of  these  two  grr  t  parties  to  which  it  adheres.  For  in- 
stance, the  members  of  the  modern  non-idolatrous  sect,  the 
Sthanakavasi,  call  themselves  Sthan.ikavasI  Svetambara, 
though  it  would  seem  to  us  that  in  ha\ing  no  idols  they 
differ  i.  ._.  the  Svetambara  far  more  than  the  Svetambara 
differ  from  the  Digambara. 

In  the  meantime  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jaina  was 
in  a  thoroughly  unsatisf.ictory  state,  and  was  in  real  danger 
of  b'jing  entirely  lost.     Owing  to  the  conversion  or  patron- 
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age  of  western  kinf^s  the  centre  of  Jainism  was  gradually 
changing  from  Bihar  to  Gujarat,  and  so  when  the  great 
council  of  A.D.  454'  came  together,  it  was  summoned  ncjt 
in  the  historic  land  of  Magadha  but  in  the  western  country 
won  for  the  Jaina  faith  by  missionary  effort.  The  place 
chosen  was  Vallabhi,  near  Bhavnagar,  and  the  president 
of  the  council  was  iJevarddhi.  So  far  the  Svetambara 
and  SthanakaviisI  sect.-,  concur,  though  they  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  canon  of  the  scriptures  then  determined.  In 
Kathifuvful  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  eleven 
sub-sects  amongst  the  SthanakavasI  Jaina  and  eighty-four 
amongst  the  Svetambara,  and  these  hold  differing  views 
as  to  the  correct  list  of  books  rightly  comprised  in  their 
canon.  Curiously  enough  they  do  not  seem  much  to  study 
the  sacred  texts  themselves,  but  usually  content  themselves 
with  quoting  lists  of  the  names  of  their  books.  It  wdl 
perhaps  sufiice  for  our  purpose  if  we  note  one  such  list 
from  amongst  those  that  iiave  been  given  to  the  writer. 

A.  The  Eleven  A/'iga. 

1.  Acaranga  SiJtra. 

2.  Suyagadanga  (Sutrakritanga)  Sutra. 

3.  Thananga  (Stlianahga)  Sutra. 

4.  Samavayahga  Sutra. 

5.  Bhagavatljl  or  \'i\ihapannanti. 

6.  Jnatadharma  Kathahga. 

7.  Upasaka  Dasahga. 

8.  Antagada  Dasahga  (Antakritahga). 

9.  Anuttaro\avai  Dasanga  (Anuttaropapatika). 

10.  Prasna  \'yakarana. 

11.  Vipaka  Sutra. 

B.  Twelve  Updiiga. 

1.  Uvavai  (Aupapatika;. 

2.  Rayapaseql  'Rajaprasniya). 

3.  Jivabhigama. 

'  Other  traditions,  however,  put  the  date  as  late  as  A.D.  4G7  or  even 
A.I).  513. 
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4.  Pannavaqa  (Prajnapaiia). 

5.  Jambudivapannati  (JainbudvTpaprajnapti). 
().  C'aiulapannati  (Candr.ijjrajnapti). 

7.  Surapannati  (Suryaprajnapti). 

8.  Niravalla  (Xirayavali)   (according  to  other  lists, 

Kappla). 

9.  Kappavadisayya  (Kalpavantasika). 

10.  Puppliiya  (Puspaka). 

11.  Puppaculla  (Puspaculika). 

12.  Vanhidasa. 

C.  Six  Cheddgrantha  (or  Five  Chedagrantha). 

1.  \'yavahara  Sutra. 

2.  Brihatkalpa  (\'rihatkalpa). 

3.  Uasai^rutaskandha. 

4.  Ni.sitha. 

5.  Mahani.Mtha.^ 

6.  Jitakalpa.- 

Four  Mulagrantha  (according  to  the  Svetambara  canon). 

1.  Dasavaikahka. 

2.  Uttaradhyayana. 

3.  Avasyaka. 

4.  Oghaniryuti. 

Four  Mulagrantha  (according  to  the  SthiinakavasI  canon). 

1.  Da.-^avaikfUika. 

2.  Uttaradliyayana. 

3.  Nandi  Sutra. 

4.  Anuyogadvara. 

Tliis  completes  the  Sthanakavas!  canon,  but  the  Svetam- 
bara also  accept  the  following  : — 
Te)i  Payannd  (or  Prakirna). 

1.  Causarana  (Catuh.'^arana). 

2.  Santharii  i^Sanstaraka)  Payanna. 


'  Sthanakavasi  Jaina  do  not  recoyni/.c:  the  Mahfini.sitlui  or  the 
Jitak.ilpa. 

'  Some  .Svetamb.ua  Jaina  do  not  accept  the  Jitakalp.i.  bui  add 
another  .Mulagrantha. 
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3.  Tiindulaveyalifi  (Tandulavaicarika). 

4.  Candavijaya  (Candravcdhyaka). 

5.  (lanlvijaya  ((jani\-idya). 

6.  Duvindathuo  (Dcvcndrastava). 

7.  Virathuo  (Virastava). 
■'    ^accliacilra. 

9.  Jyotikarand.i  (Jyiiti?karandaka). 
10.   Ayuhpaccakhana  (Aturapratyakhyana). 

In  oiTtain  ullicr  lists  (he  SvL'taiiroara  canon  is  nia^  j  to 
contain  ciglity-four  books  by  adding  twenty  more  Payanna, 
twelve  Niryukti,  and  nine  miscellaneous  works,  including  the 
Kalpa  Sutra,  which  is  held  in  special  honour  among  the 
Svetambara.  Both  Svetambara  and  SthanakavasI  agree 
tliat  there  were  origin  lly  twelve  Aiiga,  but  that  the  twelfth 
or  Dristivilda  Ariga,  containing  an  account  of  the  fourteen 
Purva,  has  been  lost. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  new  canon  to  the  old  ?  It  is 
probable  that  the  Anga  of  the  later  correspond  to  those 
of  the  original  canon  ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  during 
the  centuries  they  underwent  many  clianges.  Jaina  tra- 
dition acknowledges  tiiat  all  he  Purva  were  lost  at  quite 
an  early  date.  The  other  books  are  doubtless  of  later  origin ; 
yet  even  they  rest  on  early  tradition  and  probably  contain 
a  good  deal  of  early  material. 

The  original  canon  was  not  writt'Mi,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  individual  monks  used  writi..g  to  aid  memory  long 
before  the  second  codification.  It  seems  certain  that  in 
A.D.  454  the  whole  canon  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  that 
a  large  number  of  copies  were  made,  so  that  no  monastery 
of  any  consequence  should  be  without  one. 

The  Jaina  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  scriptures 
were  not  written  in  Sanskrit  but  in  '  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, the  best  preserved,  and  the  most  copious  of  all  the 
Prakrit  dialects  ',^  that  of  Ardha-MagadhT ;   that  is  to  say, 

'  Imperial  Cuizetteer  of  Iiuiiii,  ii,  p.  261. 
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not  in  tlic  langua^'e  of  the  Icnrncd  but  of  the  common 
proplr;  and  wo  wlio  lia\f  our  >criptur(.',s  am.  'ur  hook  of 
Common    Traycr    in  mother  tongue    eaii    understand 

tlieir  pride. 

The  Svet.lmbara  wi  not,  as  a  rule,  allow  their  scriptures 
to  be  read  by  laymen,  or  even  liy  nuns,  but  restrict  the 
study  ot  them  to  monk-.  The  laity  seem  to  read  chielly 
a  book  composed  of  quotations  from  their  scriptures.  The 
Sthanaka>-asT  are  not  so  strict,  and  allow  most  of  their  sacred 
books  to  be  read  by  the  laity,  but  not  the  Chedagrantha, 
^\hich  they  say  were  intended  for  the  professed  alone.  The 
most  popular  of  the  books  amongst  the  SthanakavasI  laity 
arc  the  Vpdsaha  Dasdnga,  the  Acdrdiiga  Sfttra,  and  the 
Dasavatkdhka.  To  judge  by  their  preaching  and  lectures 
the  Kalpa  Sfitra  would  seem  to  be  the  -eripture  most  studied 
by  the  Svetambara  sadhus. 

The  Digambara  canon  differs  so  entirely  from  the 
Svetambara  that  it  dor>  not  seem  probable  that  the  sect 
\vas  represented  at  the  great  council  of  A.n.  454. 

They  call  their  scriptures  their  Four  Wda,  and  members 
of  their  connnunity  at  Mount  Abu  and  at  ITditana  gave 
the  writer  a  list  of  them  in  the  following  order  : 

I.  Pra.thamanuyoga. 

-'.  Karananuyoga. 

.;.  Carananuyoga. 

4.  I>ra,vyanuyoga 

Professor  Jacobi  adduces  in  j^roof  of  the  anticpiity  of  the 
Jaina  scriptures,  amongst  other  things,  tile  fact  that  they 
contain  no  reference  to  (.ireek  astrology  which  was  intro- 
duced into  India  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.d. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  seems  probable  that,  though 
the  canon  of  the  scriptures  had  been  fixed  in  joo  n.  c.  by  the 
councd  of  Patalipulr.i,  they  had  not  all  been  committed  to 
writing,  but  had  generally  been  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  from  teacher  to  disciple;  the  result,  however,  of  the 
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counril  of  Vall;il)lii  was  the  enshrining  of  the  sacred  lore  in 
manuscript  hooks.  To  this  day  the  manuscript  scriptures 
are  considered  more  sacred  than  those  which  have  been 
printed— the  writer  has  sometimes  seen  a  little  pile  of  rice 
placed  before  a  bookcase  to  do  honour  to  the  manuscript 
scriptures  it  contained. 

Tile  ztnith  of  Jaina  prosperity  lasted  from  the  council 
of  Vallabhi  down  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Strangely 
enough  the  years  that  witnessed  the  decline  and  fall  of 
l-5udd!usm  saw  the  spread  both  in  the  west  and  south  of  its 
rival  faith,  and  though  Jainism  almost  vanished  from 
Bihar,  the  land  of  its  birth,  yet  in  the  west  it  became  thy 
court  religion.  The  events  of  these  happy  centuries  are 
enshrined,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  legends  that  are  still  current 
amongst  the  Jaina,  and  more  abiding  monuments  to  this 
epoch  of  prosperity  remain  in  the  books  that  were  written 
and  the  temples  erected  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  fa\our. 

The  princely  names  the  Jaina  best  love  to  recaH  in  this 
connexion  are  Mandalika,  a  king  of  Sura?tra  (Kiithiawad) 
abf)ut  A.D.  1059,  who  repaired  the  temple  of  Neminatha  on 
Mt.  (urniir;  Siddharaja  Jayasimha,  a  king  of  Gujarat 
(died  .A.D.  11J5),  the  first  patron  of  Hemacandra,  who 
often  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Girnar,  and  his  successor 
Kumarapala  (a.d.  1125-59)  whom  the  Jaina  claim  to  have 
been  converted  to  their  faith, ^  and  who  is  said  to  have 
established  Jainism  as  the  state  religion. 

But  the  decline  of  Jainism  was  close  at  hand.  The 
Jaina  attribute  the  fir-t  destruction  of  their  temples  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Brahmans,  especially  under  Ajayapala, 
A.D.  1 174-6,  but  the  injuries  he  inflicted  were  as  nothing 
to  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  Mohammedans.  As  the 
Irish  execrate  the  name  of  Cromwell,  so  did  the  Jaina  that 
of  Ala-ud-din— '  the  Bloody  '—who  conquered  Gujarat 
A.D.  1297-8. 

'  At  any  rate  he  bui't  thirty-two  tem[)Ics  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his 
teeth  ! 
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Ik'  r.izcd  many  ut  their  temples  tn  tlu-  ^'rouiid,  massacred 
tluir  communities  and  destroyed  their  hbraries.  Many  nf 
tlie  most  l)eautiful  Mohammedan  mosques  in  India  have 
woven  into  their  fabric  stones  from  Jaina  shrines  whicli 
the  ruthless  conquerors  had  destroyed. 

In  the  south  Jainism  had  lldurisiied  exceedingly  after  its 
introduction  by  Bhadrabahu,  and  many  of  the  languages 
and  grammars  were  largely  shaped  by  the  labours  of  Jaina 
monks. 

In  .A.D.  640,  when  the  Chinese  traveller  lliuen  Tsang 
visited  Indi;i  he  met  numbers  of  monks  belonging  to  the 
Digamba'-a  .naked)  sect  in  the  south  and  admired  their 
beautiful  temples.  But  after  iiis  visit  a  great  persecution 
arose.  A  Jaina  king,  Kuna,^  became  converted  to  Saivism 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  and,  if  we  may  trust 
the  sculptures  at  Trivatur  in  Arcot,  slew  with  tiie  most 
horrible  severity  thousands  of  his  former  co-religionists  who 
refused  to  follow  his  example.  F.ven  if  the  account  of  the 
persecution  be  exaggerated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  after 
this  time  the  prosperity  of  Jainism  in  the  south  steadily 
declined. 

To  return  to  the  north.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  any  temples 
survived  the  Motiammedan  persecutions,  but  that  Jainism 
itself  was  not  extinguished  in  a  storm  which  simply  swept 
Buddhism  out  of  India.  The  character  of  Jainism,  however, 
was  such  as  to  enable  it  to  throw  out  tentacles  to  help  it  in 
its  hour  of  need.  It  had  nevei,  like  Buddhism.,  cut  itself 
off  from  the  faith  that  surrounded  it,  for  it  had  always 
employed  B'-ahmans  as  its  domestic  chaplains,  who  presided 
at  its  birth  rites  and  often  acted  as  officiants  at  its  death  and 
marriageccremoniesandtemplev.'orship.  Then, too, amongst 
its  chief  heroes  it  had  found  niches  for  some  of  the  favourites 
of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  Rama,  Kri$na  and  the  like. 
Mahavira's  genius  for  organization  also  stood  Jainism 
in  good  stead  now,  for  he  had  made  the  laity  an  integral 

'  Vincent  Smitli,  Early  History  if  Jiuiiii,  third  edition,  p.  455. 
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part  of  the  coininunity,  whereas  in  Buddhism  they  had  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  ordtT.  So,  when  storms  of  persecution 
swept  over  tlie  land,  Jaiiiisni  simply  tOdk  refut,'c  in 
Hinduism,  which  opened  its  capacious  bosom  to  receive  it; 
and  to  the  concjuerors  it  seemed  an  indistin<;uishable  part 
of  that  great  system. 

The  receptivity,  however,  which  Hinduism  has  alwavs 
shown  towards  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  reasons  that  makes 
Jainism  so  difficult  to  study;  for  many  Jaina,  justified  by  the 
resemblance  in  their  worship  and  thought,  simply  count 
tlieniselves  Hindus  and  actually  so  write  themselves  down 
in  the  census  returns. 

If  one  effect  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  however,  was 
to  drive  many  of  the  Jaina  into  closer  union  with  their 
fellow  idol-worshippers  in  the  face  of  iconoclasts,  another 
elfect  was  to  drive  others  away  from  idolatry  altogether. 
No  oriental  could  hear  a  fellow  oriental's  passionate  outcry 
against  idolatry  without  doubts  as  to  the  righteousness  of 
the  practice  entering  his  mind. 

Naturally  enough  it  is  in  Ahmadabad,  the  city  of  Gujarat 
that  was  most  under  .Mohammedan  influence,  that  we  can 
first  trace  the  stirring  of  these  doubts.  .About  a.d.  1452 
the  Lonka  sect,  the  first  of  the  non-idolatrous  Jaina  sects, 
arose  and  was  followed  by  the  Dhundhia  or  SthiinakavasI 
sect  about  a.  d.  1653,  dates  which  coincide  strikingly  with 
the  Lutheran  and  I'uritan  movements  in  Europe. 

Jainism  has  never  recovered  its  temporal  power  since  the 
days  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  ;  it  is  no  longer  in  any 
sense  a  co-<-  religion;  nevertheless  the  influence  that  it 
wields  in  India  to-day  is  enormous.  Its  great  wealth  and 
its  position  as  the  religion  par  excellence  of  money-lenders 
and  bankers  makes  it,  especially  in  native  states,  the  power 
behind  the  throne;  and  if  any  one  doubt  its  influence,  he 
need  only  count  up  the  number  of  edicts  prohibiting  the 
slaying  of  anim;\ls  on  Jaina  sacred  days  that  have  recently 
been  issued  by  the  rulers  of  independent  states. 

c  2 
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Armrdinc;  to  the  last  census  the  Jaiiia  numbered  some 
i,2.48,i(S2,  hut  priihahly  many  more  arc  inrhifled  under 
Hindus.  'Idirir  standard  of  hteraey  (405  niales  and  40 
females  per  thousand)  is  higher  than  that  nf  any  other 
rominunity  save  the  I'arsTs,  and  they  proudly  boast  that 
iKit  in  vain  in  their  system  are  pr.'tica!  ethics  wedded  to 
lihilosopliica!  spectdat ion,  f^r  th.  i*-  eiiininal  remrd  is 
niaL;nit"ieently  w  hite. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  Lll'i:  Ol'-  MAIIAVIKA 
Iliytli  and  Childhood. 

\\\:  have  scin  that  in  the  sixth  century  li.c.  tlic  times 
were  ri])e  l\ir  revolt  ;  now,  alter  the  event,  it  is  alnio^L  eas,y 
to  prophesy  where  the  revolt  was  lirst  likely  to  arise. 

1  he  strongest  centre  of  Brahnianical  inlluencc  was  in  Hirth- 
the  country  lyin^'  round  the  modern  Delhi— it  was  the  '''""'"'-■■ 
language  spoken  by  the  i)eople  in  this  tract  of  hind  that 
was  destined  to  be  developed  by  grammarians  into  the 
classical  Sanskrit,  and  it  was  they  who  composed  niucii 
of  the  old  Brahmanic  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
All  this  region,  Dr.  Grierson  tells  us,  was  called  the  '  Mid- 
land ',  but  encircling  it  on  east,  south,  and  west  was  an 
'  Outland  ',  where  the  Brahmanic  inlluence  was  less  stroiu'. 
and  where  the  thinkers  were  to  be  found  not  in  the  priestly 
ranks,  but  '  among  the  Ksatriya  class  to  whose  learning 
and  critical  acumen  witness  is  borne  even  in  contem- 
porary Brahmanic  writings.'  *  In  this  Outland  near  the 
modern  Patna  is  a  town  called  nowadays  Besarli. 

Most  Indian  towns  are  to-day  divided  into  wards,  where 
the  various  castes  live  apart.  One  must  seek  the  potters 
in  one  quarter  and  the  washermen  in  another,  whilst  the 
lowest  of  all,  the  despised  refuse-removers,  live  actually 
outside  the  city  walls. 

Some  two  thousand  years  ago  in  Besarh  the  same  divi- 
sions existed  as  would  be  found  to-day  ;  and  there,  in  fact, 
the  priestly  {Brahman),  the  warrior  {Ksa(riya),  and  the 
commercial  {Baniyd)  communities  lived  so  separately  that 
their  quarters  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  though  they  had 
been  distinct  villages,  as  Vaisall,  Kui.idagrama,  and  Vaiji- 
jyagrama.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  in  their  own  but 
'  6ce  art.  Bhakti  Mdrga  in  E.R.E. 
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ill  llu-  Ksatny.i  w.iril  lli.it  tlif  111,111  w.i-'  Ixirii  \\\\<i  was  to 
be  lliL-  t^rc.il  liL-rii  nl  ihc  Uaiusa,  and  wlio  w.is  In  louiul 
aiiKin^sl  these  eoiiinierri.il  penple  a  leliLjii.in  wlmli,  witli  all 
Its  liiiiitatuius,  yet  made  one  nl  the  iiin^l  eiii|>liatie  ])r()lesls 
llie  wnrld  has  e\  er  kiu>\s  11  ayaiUMl  aLtdunliiiy  luxury,  wealth, 
or  cuniloil  the  main  lhm;^.s  in  lite.  It  seenia  .dmnst  jiara- 
doxical  a'bii  that  the  warrior  caste  should  protluee  the  K^eat 
.ijiostle  ol  nond<illiii;4.  lie  was  alterwards  known  Innii  liii 
exploits  as  Maha\  UM-the  yreat  hero--but  Ins  earliest 
name  he  derised  iroin  his  birthplace,  bein^  known  simply 
•  ih  X'aisaliya,  '  the  man  ol  Xdisfdi  '  (the  main  ward  ot  the 
town).  The  j^o\ernment  ol  such  a  city  or  ward  seems  to 
ha\e  resembled  that  ol  a  dreek  state.  '  It  was',  says 
iJr.  lloernle,^  '  an  ulis^.ireliie  republic  ;  its  government  was 
vested  in  a  Senate,  composed  ol  the  iieads  •  '"  the  resident 
Ksatriy.i  clans,  and  presitled  os  er  by  an  luiicer  who  had 
the  title  ot  kin^  and  was  assisted  by  a  \'iceroy  and  a  Coni- 
mander-in-Chiei.'  Ihe  ciiiel  oi  vnu  ol  these  Kifatriya  chins, 
the  Nata  or  Naya  clan,  was  a  man  called  Siddhartha,  who 
doubtless  attained  some  eminence  in  Senate  and  State, 
ior  he  c\entually  married  the  daughter  oi  this  repubhcan 
king,  a  K?atriya  hidy  named  Tri.sila. 

'liiis  old-world  princess  longed,  as  every  Indian  woman 
does  to-day,  to  be<ir  her  lord  a  son,  and  suddenly  one  niglit, 
the  legend  tells,  wondertul  dreams  came  to  her  as  she  slejn, 
revealing  to  her  not  only  that  she  should  bear  a  son,  but 
also  that  tins  son  should  win  e\erlasting  rest  and  renown. 

These  dreams  ol  Tri.-^ala's  -  are  to-day  often  graven 
round  the  silver  treasuries  i:  Jaina  temples,  and  Jaina 
women  love  to  recall  them,  tor  it  is  given  to  all  the 
mothers  ot  tlie  great  Jaina  saints  to  see  them. 

First  the  happy  jjrincess  dreamed  of  a  mighty  elephant  " 

'■  Hoeinlc,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1S9S,  p.  40. 

-  Many  devout  laymen  and  lay  women  repeat  liiem  every  day  at 
lliiir  morning  devotions. 

^  .\11  mothers  of  Tirthank.ira  see  tirst  of  all  this  elephant  in  their 
dreams,  excepting  only  the  mother  ol  Risabhadeva,  who  saw  a  bull 
H.-.1    i,„„. ..  .!,<.  ,.),a,)'K  .>....>,. 
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wlid^c  (iiliiur  w.is  wliitrr  th,m  .i  cIiukI,  .i  luMp  (it  pu.irls, 
tilt:  spray  nt  water,  or  niDuiilxMins,  ami  tlic  suuiul  I't  whose 
\uico  was  like  tliumlrr. 

Then  slie  s,uv  ,:  while  l)ull,  winter  than  i  he  petals  o|  the    n 
lolu-^,  whil  h  (litlused  a  '^^lory  ol  li'^ht  on  all  ..rouiiii,  ami  this 
-  so  one  >eet  ol    the  jama,   the  iJij^anibar.i,  s  lorelold 

the  birlii  ol  a  ^re.it  religious  teaelierwho  should  .^pread  ihe 
li^lit  ol  knowledjn.'.  Another  seel,  howeser,  I  he  St  liana- 
ka\  jsi,  hold  ih.it  it  showed  that  he  should  h,i\e  strength  to 
hear  the  yoke  ol  relii;ion,  lor  the  yoke  that  a  Jama  aseetic 
must  be.ir  is  not  li'^jht,  and  no  weaklini;  eaii  endure  it. 

Ihe  ne\l  dre.un  prophesied  that  she  shoukl  bear  one  iii 
who  should  overcome  all  his  enemies  li.e.  his  karma, 
the  results  ol  his  actions) :  for  she  saw  a  ma^mtxent  white 
lion  leai>  I'roin  the  sky  towards  her  face  ;  his  eyes  were  like 
[)ure  li^htnm^,  and  hia  tont^ue  came  out  ol  his  mouth  "  like 
a  shoot  ol  beauty'.  This  further  foretold  that  .Mahavira 
should  be  '  the  lion  of  houseless  monks',  and  so  he  has  the 
lion  as  his  symbol. 

The  fourth  dream  was  of  the  beautiful  goddess  Sri  or   iv 
Laksmi  (the  goddess  of  wealth),  whom  Trisalfi  saw  floating 
on  the  petals  of  a  lotus  in  the  lotus  lake  on  Mount  Ilimavata, 
with  guardian  elephants  'anointing'  her  with  water,  and  this 
she  knew  meant  that  her  son  should  be  an  '  anointed  '  king. 

Next,  a  garland^  of  sweet-smelling  Mandara  iLnvers  fore-   v 
told  how  fragrant  the  body  of  the  little  child  should  be. 

The  white  moon-  dispelling  the  darkness  ol  the  wildest   vi 
wilderness  again  prophesied  a  religious  preai  her. 

The  radiant  sun,'*  red  as  the  beak  of  a  parrot,   which   vli 


'  The  Sthfinakavasi  say  there  were  two  garlands. 

-  In  all  the  pictures  of  this  moon  vision  a  stag  is  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  moon.  The  general  belief  of  all  Indians  is  that  there  is  either 
a  stag  or  a  hare  inhabiting  the  moon.  There  are  a  score  or  more  of 
names  for  the  moon  in  Sanskrit,  and  a  dozen  at  least  arc  derived  from 
this  belief.  The  villagers,  however,  find  in  the  moon  an  old  woman 
spinning  a  wheel  and  a  she-goat  standing  by  her. 

'  The  Digambara  assert  that  she  saw  the  sun  before  the  dream 
about  the  moon. 
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lliiMllkr,  the  tnlil  ami  '  (li>|)ir,M's  tlic  r\  il-ilmrs  wlm  htnill 
;il)nut  .il  lu^iu,  wliosu  ilinusaml  rays  (iI)m  arc  tlic  lu>irc 
dl   olliLT  lights',  slidwcil  thai  tlic  cliild  sliduld  (lispcl  tlic 

ilalkllCSS  of   igllulalUU. 

viii  I  lir  hii  t.i  do  nut  a^rcc  a:^  lo  wlial  the  ii^litli  driaiii  i4 
lli(  iiriiirt^s  was  aboiil.  I  hi.:  Svitaiubara  lalicvc  she  saw 
a  bcauliliil  l),iiuur  (an  liidra  l)li\aiai  ciiil)r(pidcrcd  \\\\\\ 
those  sij^ns  w  lii'li  1  liudus  and  Jama  alike  ediisidcr  specially 
auspicious,  and  tn  whoso  goklcn  jmiU'  was  tied  a  plume  ol 
peacock's  le.itliers  ;  while  the  l)i;^ainbara  allirm  that  she 
saw  two  fishes,  whieh  showed  the  ehdd  was  to  be  hajppy. 
i.\  liie  nmlh  dream,  the  .S\elambara  say,  w  a.--  a  ;^oldeii 
juteher  (rl  cMiuisite  beauty,  tilled  with  water— or,  aeeord- 
m^  to  others,  with  jewels--whieh  was  the  .ibude  ol  luijipy 
lortunc  and  was  wreathed  at  all  seasons  with  ira";r.inl 
llowers,  jHirtendm;^  happiness.  J'he  I'l^ambara  as-ert 
that  she  saw  tav  [golden  pitchers  tilled  with  ])ure  water, 
to  show  that  the  child  shoukl  be  constantly  mmiersed  in 
spiritual  meditation. 
^  'I'he  next  vision  was  that  ot  a  lotus  lake  whose  llowers 
'  were  licked  by  liees  and  mad  drones  ',  Irom  whu  h  1  risala 
knew  that  licr  baby  woukl  jjossess  all  the  marks  of 
a  perfect  being  ;  or,  as  the  Slhan,d<avasi  say,  that  the 
Imney  of  his  sermons  w.ould  be  eagerly  absorbed  by  the 
whole  world, 
xi  'I'lie  princess  then  saw  the  milk  oce.iii,  white  as  the 
breast  of  Laksnii,  tossing  its  transparent  breakers  as  the 
wind  played  over  it  and  tre  great  rivers  rushed  'uto  it, 
and  this  f(jretold  that  the  clu  d  should  atlam  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Kevali. 

xia  At  this  point  the  Digambara,  who  believe  the  princess 
saw  not  fourteen  but  sixteen  dreams,  insert  a  vision  of 
a  throne  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  foretold  that  the 
coming  child  should  rule  over  the  three  worlds. 

'    Accordiny  to  tlic-  Tapayaeeliii  sect  the  pole  was  topped  by  a  temple 
roof. 
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1 1<|-  next  lire, I'll  w.is  i>[  a  jiAvd-lxilii  kfd  ((•li>ti.il  .ilxidt;  '  mi 
wliiili  >liiiiic  li  llu-  ninrnm^  >uii  .unl  wlmli  \s.i?i  Iiuiil; 
Willi  j^.irl.iinih  .111(1  |iu  lures  ot  bird.--  .uid  br.isls.  1  licrc  tlir 
(L'lcsli.il  iliiiirs  !^.i\i  ii.iurrls,  ,iii<l  llii-  pLuf  rc'soiindcd 
V.11I1  till'  dm  111  llic  drums  ,,[  the  -dd.s  uliuli  imil.iU'd  [\\v 
sound  nl  r.iiu  i  luud>. 

Mure  a^aiii  tlu'  I  li^.unl)  ir.i  insiil  ,1  wsum  nt  a  i^i'im'  xna 
kmi;  (il  tlic  ^ods  dwcllm^  hclow  llic  cMrth.  1  liis  the 
S\rlaml),ira  di)  iiut  aurj)!,  tuU  linth  ai^rcc  almul  tlu'  lU'Nl  Mii 
dnam,  ill  wliirli  I  rKala  sa\s  a  l^ixmI  \  asc  piled  iij)  \silli 
jewels.  llie  ijase  d  the  \  ase  was  uii  the  le\  el  nt  the  earth, 
and  lis  hei^lil  was  as  the  hei'^hl  nt  Muuiit  Meru,  and  its 
l)ri;^htness  illuminated  e\en  the  sky  ;  il  toretold  the  birth 
nt  a  ehild  thai  slumld  [xjssess  nu;hl  kimwled-e,  ri^hl  inlui- 
lion,  and  rij^lil  cniiduct. 

I  ier  last  dream  w.is  nt  a  ilear  lire  led  with  elariiied  butter,    mv 
whose  beaut itul  llames  seemed  almost  to  scoreh  the  liriiia- 
iiieiit,    whieli   projihesicd   that   the   white-souied   eliikl   she 
was  to  bear  should  illumine  the  universe  by  his  wisdom. 

All  these  dreams  Trisala  related  to  J!  '  Ihartha,  and  the 
next  day  the  interpreters  that  he  summoned  foretold  Iroiii 
them  the  birth  of  a  spiritual  eomjueror  (Jina),  lord  ol  the 
tliree  worlds  and  the  uni\ersal  emperor  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  more  advaneed  Jaina  do  not  believe  that 
Trisala  actually  saw  all  these  dreams,'-  but  they  hold  that 
before  the  ehild's  birth  both  father  and  mother  knew 
that  he  would  be  either  a  Cakravarti  (universal  monarehj  or 
a  Tirlhatikara.  i'erhaps  the  legend  of  the  dreams  may 
carry  with  it  this  meaning,  that  at  that  time  there  was 
a  universal  stirring  of  desire,  and  that  many  were  hoping 
some  reformer  or  religious  leader  might  be  born.     At  any 

'  The  Sthanakavfisi  believe  this  abode  to  have  been  a  huge  im- 
movable car  as  hi,.;  .-i";  a  rity. 

'•'  A  really  orthodox  Jaina,  however,  wruld  deny  the  title  of  Jaina 
altogether  to  any  one  who  did  not  hold  these  and  all  the  other  legends 
mentioned  in  this  book  to  be  literally  and  historically  true,  though 
varying  interpretations  of  them  are  given. 
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r.itt'  they  must  have  -nnvcycrl  the  welcome  ■.issiir.uicc 
that  the  cliild  at  least  would  safely  survive  all  the  dangers 
that  an  Indian  birth-chamber  holds  lor  both  mother  and 
babe. 

There  is  another  legend  about  .Mahavlra's  birth  which 
is  also  recorded  in  the  Jain.i  sacred  books,  and  which 
possesses  some  value  as  showing  the  intense  hatred  exist- 
ing between  the  Hrahnians  and  the  Kijatriyas.  Accord- 
ing to  this  legend,  a  Brahman  lady,  Devananda,  wile 
of  the  Brahman  Risabhadatta,  living  in  the  Brahmanicai 
part  of  the  town,  saw  the  Fourteen  Auspicious  Dreams 
which  foretold  the  birth  of  a  great  saint  or  Tlrthati- 
kara.  But  Indni.^  the  chief  of  the  gods,  saw  from  his 
celestial  throne  what  had  happened,  and  knew  that  the 
child  would  be  the  great  Tlrthahkara  Mahavira  ;  so  lie 
sent  his  commander-in-chief  in  the  form  of  a  deer  to 
remove  the  embryo  from  Devananda-  and  to  give  it  to 
Tri.vda,  in  (»rder  that  Mahavira  might  not  be  born  in  a 
'  beggarly  or  Brahmanicai  family  '.  However  that  may  be, 
the  stories  go  on  to  show  how  carefully  Trisala,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  prepa/ed  for  the  joy  of  motherhood  just 
as  a  modern  woman  would,  by  avoiding  all  sickness  and 
fatigue  and  walking  in  quiet  country  places,  so  that  she 
might  gain  health  for  body  and  mind.  At  last,  in  the 
year  599  b.c.  of  our  era,  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
Duijama  Susama  period,  as  the  Jaina  reckon  time,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  moon  in  the 
month  Caitra,  the  time  came  when  Trisala,  herself  perfectly 
healthy,  gave  birth  to  a  perfectly  healthy  child. 

Ihe   thought   of   India  centres   largely  round   m.irriage 
and  motherhood,  and  the  birth  of  a  manchild  then,  as  now, 

'  The  Jaiiw  believe  that  Indra  (or  -Sakr.il.  tlie  chief  of  the  sixty-four 
;.,'ocls  of  that  name,  belongs  especially  to  them,  but  has  been  stolen  from 
them  by  the  Urahmans. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  story  of  Krisna  being  re- 
moved from  the  womb  of  Devaki  to  that  of  Rohini.  for  the  Jaina  believe 
Krisna  to  be  one  of  their  own  future  Tirthaiikara. 
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waa  the  occciiioii  oi'  a  very  delirium  ot  rejoicing.  To-day, 
in  a  native  state,  the  birth  of  an  heir  is  celebrated  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  it  was  in  Mahavira's  time.  'I  he 
town  is  cii  fete,  prisoners  are  released,  fines  are  cancelled, 
presents  are  given,  and  presents  (alas  !)  are  exacted. 

When  the  child  was  three  days  old,  it  was  shown  the 
sun  and  the  moon  (t^his  is  not  usual  now)  ;  on  the  sixth 
day  they  observed  the  religious  vigil  (modern  Jaina  still 
worship  '  Mother  Sixth  '),  Trisala  batlied  on  the  tenth 
day,  and  on  the  twelfth,  after  the  usual  family  feast,  the 
boy  was  named  with  all  pomp  and  circumstance.  In 
India  it  is  the  father's  sister  who  usually  names  a  child, 
but  his  parents  themselves  chose  Mahavira's  name,  an- 
nouncing that  '  since  the  prince  was  placed  in  the  womb 
of  the  Kijatriyaiii  Trisala  this  family's,  (treasure)  of  gold, 
silver,  riches,  corn,  jewels,  pearls,  shells,  precious  stones 
and  corals  increased  ;  therefore  the  prince  shall  be  called 
I'aydhamdna  (i.e.  the  Increasing^)'.  Mahavira  was  some- 
times, as  we  have  seen,  called  Vaisaliya  from  his  birth- 
place ;  his  followers,  however,  seldom  call  him  by  this  or 
by  the  name  his  parents  gave  him,  but  prefer  to  use  the 
title  they  say  the  gods  gave  him,  that  of  Mahavira,  the 
great  hero,  or  else  Jina,  the  conqueror,  though  this  h>st 
is  really  more  used  in  connexion  with  the  religion  (Jainism) 
he  promulgated  than  with  himself,  lie  is  ;dso  known  as 
Jhataputra,  Namaputra,-  Sasananayaka,  and  Buddha. 

it  was  partly  the  multitude  of  his  names,  partly  also  the 
number  of  legends  that  loving  child-like  folk  had  woven 
round  the  cradle  of  their  hero,  that  long  obscured  the 
tact  that  Mahavira  was  an  historical  personage.  Another 
reason  for  doubting  his  existence  lay  in  the  superficial 
resemblance  there  is  b'tween  his  life  and  teaching  and 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Buddha.  It  was  assumed  that 
one  of  the  two  systems  must  have  sprung  from  the  other, 

"  Or  Nayaputra,  somctiiiicb  Niitupuiti. 
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and  it  is  only  through  il.e  labours  of  European  scholars 
like  Jacobi,  liocrnle,  and  Buhler  that  Mahavira's  historical 
existence  has  been  proved.  It  seems  strani,'e  that  Jaina 
should  still  l)e  dependent  on  t'-e  Libours  of  scholars  of 
another  faith  and  speech  for  all  they  know  about  their 
greatest  hero  ! 

We  ha\e  noticed  some  nf  the  legends  that  ha\-e  g.ithered 
round  Mahavlra,  and  it  is  worth  while  examining  more, 
smce  legends  help  us  in  a  special  way  to  grasj)  the  latent 
ideals  of  a  faith.  Wc  can  learn  from  them  what  its 
followers  admire  and  what  they  despise,  and  also  what 
(|ualities  they  revere  suUiciently  to  link  with  their  leader's 
name.  If  we  contrast  the  stories  told  of  Mahavlra  with 
those  told,  for  instance,  of  Krisna  by  Hindus,  we  shall  see 
at  once  that  the  thoughts  of  these  early  followers  of  Jainism 
moved  on  a  higher,  cleaner  i)lane,  and  this  jjurity  of 
thought  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Jainism  to-day. 

Austere  though  the  creed  of  the  Jaina  is,  there  are 
some  amongst  them  whose  habit  of  mind  leads  them  to 
interpret  even  these  severe  tenets  as  sternly  as  possible. 
This  diversity  of  temperament  (which  is  surely  inherent 
in  the  human  race)  manifests  itself  in  the  stories  told  of 
Mahavira's  life.  The  Digambara  (who  are  the  straitest 
sect  among  the  Jaina)  always  represent  their  hero  as 
choosing  the  sterner  and  less  pleasing  path:  avoiding 
marriage  and  going  on  his  way  unhindered  by  any  fear  of 
hurting  his  parents'  feelings.  Th.-  Svetambara  sect,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  that,  though  from  his  earliest  hours 
-Mahavlra  longed  to  forsake  the  world  and  betake  himself 
to  a  houseless,  wandering  life,  he  nevertheless  feit  he 
could  not  do  this  during  his  parents'  lifetime,  lest  he 
should  -nuse  them  pain.  Even  before  his  birth.,,  the  legend 
runs,  he  decided  thus  :  '  It  will  not  behove  me,  during  the 
life  of  my  parents,  to  tear  out  my  hair,  and  leaving 
the  house  to  enter  the  state  of  houseiessness.' ^  So  he 
'  K.ilpa  Sutra,  S.  B.L.,  xxii,  p.  230. 
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lived  the  ordinary  life  of  n  happy  boy,  watched  over 
by  the  innumerable  servants  that  seem  inseparal^le  from 
Indian  life,^  but  enjoying  to  the  full  '  the  noble  five- 
fold joys  and  pleasures  of  sound,  touch,  taste,  colour 
and  smell '. 

Roth  sects  delight  to  tell  of  his  boyish  prowess  and  of  how 
easily  he  excelled  all  his  companions  in  strength  and 
physical  endurance,  as  he  did  in  beauty  of  mind  and  body. 
One  day,  they  say,  the  sons  of  his  father's  ministers  had 
come  as  usual  to  play  with  him  in  the  royal  gardens,  when 
suddenly  a  mad  elephant  charged  down  on  the  group  of 
children,  who  fled  hither  and  thither  in  their  efforts  to 
escape.  Mahavira,  however,  quietly  went  up  to  the  in- 
furiated animal,  caught  it  by  its  trunk,  and  climbing  up  on 
it,  escaped  being  trodden  by  its  feet  by  riding  on  its  back ! 

Another  legend  tells  how,  when  he  was  playing  with  the 
same  children  at  dmball  pipall  (a  sort  of  '  tick  '  or  '  tig  ') 
among  the  trees,  a  god  appeared  and  thought  to  frighten  the 
child  by  carrying  him  high  up  into  the  sky  on  his  shoulders. 
MahavTra,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  and, 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  show  his  superiority  over  im- 
mortals, whacked  the  god  and  pulled  his  hair  so  hard, 
that  he  was  only  too  ready  to  descend  and  get  rid  of  his 
obstreperous  burden.  The  child  who  had  thus  defeated 
one  of  the'r  number  was  called  Mahavira  by  the  other  gods 
— a  naUiC  mortals  were  quick  to  adopt. 

According  to  the  Svetambara  tradition  Mahavira  married 
a  lady  called  Ya.-^oda  (belonging  to  the  Kaundinya  gotra), 
anfl  a  daughter  was  born  to  them  named  Anuja  (Anojja) 
or  Priyadarsana.  This  daughter  eventually  married  a 
nobl'^man  called  Jamali,  who,  after  becoming  one  of 
Mahavlra's  followers  and  fellow  workers,  ended  by  opposing 
him.  Their  child  (Mahavlra's  granddaughter)  had  two 
names,  being  known  both  as  SesavatI  and  Yasovatl. 

'  1  Ic  liad  fi\o  nurses  :  a  wet  nurse,  a  nurse  to  wash  him,  one  to  dress 
him,  one  to  play  with  him,  and  one  to  carry  him. 
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It  was  pointed  out  in  tlic  introduct  ion  how  profoundly  some 
Indians  believe  that  the  result  of  action  (karma)  tics  men 
to  the  cycle  of  rebirth,  and  that  if,  through  the  cessation 
of  life,  action  and  its  resultant  karm.i  could  be  ended,  so 
much  the  less  would  be  the  dan£;cr  of  rebirth.  This  tenet 
naturally  encouraged  belief  in  suicide  as  a  form  of  prudential 
insurance  !  Amongst  the  recorded  deaths  Ijy  suicide  are 
those  of  .\hiha,vira's  parents,  who,  according  to  the  Svetam- 
bara  belief,  died  of  voluntary  starvation  :  '  on  a  bed  of 
kusa  grass  they  rejected  all  food,  and  their  boflies  dried 
up  by  the  kist  mortification  of  the  flesh  which  is  to  end  in 
death.'  ^  At  their  death  Mahavira,  who  was  by  now  ap- 
proaching his  thirtieth  year,  felt  free  to  become  an  ascetic, 
and  asked  his  elder  brother's  permission  to  renounce  the 
world;  the  brother  consented,  only  stipulating  that  Maha- 
vlra  should  do  nothing  in  the  matter  for  a  year,  lest 
people  should  think  they  had  quarrelled. 

The  Digambara  accounts  differ  widely  from  this,  /iv  cord- 
ing to  them,  even  when  only  a  child  of  eight,  Mahavira 
took  the  twelve  vows'-  which  a  Jaina  layman  may  take, 
and  that  he  always  longed  to  renounce  the  world  ;  other 
Digambara  say  th;i±  itwas  in  his  thirtieth  year  that,  whilst 
meditating  on  his  '  self ',  he  determined  to  become  a  monk, 
realizing  that  he  would  only  spend  seventy-two  years  in 
this  incarnation  as  Mahavira.  At  first  his  parents  were 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  their  delicately  nurtured  child 
undergoing  all  the  hardships  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  house- 
less mendicant,  but  at  last  they  consented,  and  it  was 
during  their  lifetime  that  Mahavira  entered  on  the  spiritual 
vocation,  which  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  has  so  often  proved 
a  suitable  career  for  younger  sons. 

Modern  research  would  seem  to  favour  the  Svetambara 
belief  that  Mahavira  had  married,  but  this  the  Digambara 
strenuously  deny,  for  an  ascetic  who  has  never  married 


'  Aitirat'ii^ii  Snlni,  S.li.E..  x\ii,  p.  104. 

■  .See  below.  TueUx'  Vdws  of  ;i  Lnyin.-in,  p.  205. 
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moves  on  ;i  higher  plane  of  sanctity  than  one  who  has 
known  the  joys  of  weddeil  hfe. 

Mahdhlra's   biitiation. 

Jainisni,  though  it  denies  the  existence  of  a  creator 
and  of  the  tliree  great  gods  of  the  Indian  TrimiJrti,  Brahma, 
Vi?nu  and  Siva,  has  never  shaken  itself  free  from  the  belief 
in  many  of  the  minor  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  It  gives 
these  gods,  it  is  true,  a  very  secondary  position  as  servants 
or  tempters  of  the  great  Jaina  saints,  but  their  existence 
is  accepted  as  undoubted ;  accordingly,  in  the  account 
of  Mahavlra's  initiation  we  shall  find  many  of  the  old  Hindu 
gods  represented  as  being  present. 

This  initiation,  all  sects  agree,  took  place  when  Mahavira 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  some  time  therefore  between 
570  and  569  B.  c.  The  Naya  clan  to  which  he  belonged 
seem  to  have  supported  a  body  of  monks  who  followed 
the  rule  of  Parsvanatha,  an  ascetic  who  had  lived  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Mahavira.  It  was 
naturally  to  this  order,  probably  considered  rather  irregular 
by  the  Brahmans,  that  the  thoughts  of  Mahavira  turned. 
Its  monks  had  their  cells  in  a  park^  outside  the  K5atriya 
suburb  (Kundagrama)  of  Vai.'^all,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
park  grew  one  of  those  evergreen  Asoka  or  '  sorrowless ' 
trees,  whose  leaves  are  supposed  never  to  know  either 
grief  or  pain.  The  Asoka  tree  is  always  associated  with 
Mahavira,  for  the  legends  say  that  in  his  later  life  an  AsoKa 
tree  grew  wherever  he  preached,  and  it  vas  now  under 
its  shade  that  he  made  the  great  renunciation  and  entered 
upon  that  ascetic  life,  whose  austerities  were  to  dry  up 
all  the  founts  of  karma  and  free  him  from  the  sorrowful 
cycle  "f  rebirth. 

Maha\ira  had  fasted  for  two-and-a-half  days,  not  even 
allowing  water  to  cross  his  lips,  and  had  then  given  away 

'  TliL-  .Svctainbara  c.iU  the  park  .Sundavana.  tliL-  I)ii,'aiiibara  S.'iratlii 
Khamla. 
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all  his  property,  which  can  only  have  been  the  orrlinary 
possessions  of  the  cadet  of  a  small  House,  but  which  the 
love  of  his  followers  has  exar,'i^erate<l  into  the  wealth  of 
a  mighty  emperor.^  Then,  followed  by  a  train  of  gods 
and  men,  he  was  carried  in  a  palan(}uin  to  the  park  and, 
ali^htini,',  took  his  seat  on  a  tive-tiered  throne,-  which 
was  so  placed  as  to  face  the  east.  There  he  stripped 
himself  of  all  his  ornaments  and  fmery,  llingin;:;  them  to 
the  attendant  f];od  Vaisramana,  who  caught  them  up  as 
they  fell. 

Most  Hindu  mendicants  cut  or  shave  f)ff  their  hair,  but 
a  peculiar  and  most  painful  custom  of  the  Jaina  is  that 
all  ascetics,  as  a  proof  of  their  power  of  endurance,  must 
tear  out  their  hair  by  the  roots.  One  Jaina  writer  declares 
in  his  English  '  Life  of  Mahavira  '  that  '  only  those  can  do 
it  who  have  no  love  with  their  llesh  and  bones  '.  It  is  looked 
on  as  a  sign  that  henceforth  the  monk  or  nun  will  take  no 
thought  for  the  body. 

As  Mahavira  performed  this  crowning  art  of  austerity, 
Indra,  the  leader  and  king  of  the  gods,  falling  down  before 
the  feet  of  the  venerable  ascetic,  caught  up  the  hairs  in 
a  diamond  cup  and  took  them  to  the  Ocean  of  Milk.  The 
saint  then  did  obeisance  to  all  liberated  spirits,  and  vowing 
to  do  no  sinful  act,  adopted  the  holy  conduct.' 

The  Jaina  mark  with  great  precision  the  five  degrees  of 
knowdedgc  that  lead  to  Omniscience.  Mahavira,  they  say, 
was  born  with  the  first  three,  Mali  jiid)ia,    Sruta   jndna, 

'  The  Jaina  believe  tliat  when  an  ascetic  who  will  eventually  develop 
into  a  Tirthaiikara  is  about  to  j,'ive  away  his  possessions,  t.ic  i,'0(l  Indra 
bestows  on  him  all  the  wealth  that  has  been  buried  in  forj^otten  treasure 
stores,  in  order  that  the  amount  to  be  given  away  may  be  worthy  of 
the  j,'iver, 

^  This  sort  of  throne  is  called  a  Paiuliis'ld,  and  in  Jaina  temples 
Mahavira's  image  is  generally  kept  on  one. 

■'  The  Kiilpix  Sfttra  gives  quite  a  difilVrent  account,  in  which  it  says 
that  Mahavira  fisted  for  two-and-a-half  days  after  all  the  pomp,  and 
then,  'I  Hiite  alone,  nobody  else  Ijeing  ])resent,  he  tore  out  his  hair,  and 
leaving  "the  house  entered  the  state  of  houselessness ".  Kalpa  Siiliii, 
S.  /!.  A.,  xxii,  p.  259. 
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ami  Avadhi  jiidna.  lie  now  gained  the  fourth  kind  of 
knowlcdf^e,  Mana/iparydya  jildna,  by  which  he  knew  the 
tlioughts  of  all  sentient  beings  of  five  senses  in  the  two- 
and-a-lialf  continents,  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
obtain  the  fifth  degree  of  knowledge,  that  of  Kevala  jiidna 
or  Onniiscience,  which  is  possessed  by  the  Kevall  alone. 

The  I)igambara,  Imwever,  do  not  believe  that  Mahavira 
obtained  the  fourth  kind  of  knowledge  till  some  time  after 
his  initiation.  According  to  them,  he  failed  to  gain  it, 
though  he  performed  meditation  for  six  months,  sitting 
absolutely  motionless.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months 
he  went  to  Kulapura ;  the  king  of  Kulapura,  Kuladhipa, 
<amc  and  did  him  honour,  washed  his  feet  with  his 
own  hands  and,  having  walked  round  him  three  times, 
offered  him  rice  and  milk;  these  Mahavira  accepted 
and  took  them  as  his  first  meal  {pdra»tuh)  after  a  fast 
of  six  months.  He  returned  to  the  forest  and  wandered 
about  in  it  performing  twelve  kinds  of  penance,  but  still 
the  knowledge  was  withheld  from  him.  At  last  he  visited 
UjjayinI  (Ujjam)  and  did  penance  in  a  cemetery  there, 
when  Rudra  and  his  wife  in  vain  tried  to  interrupt  him  ; 
it  was  only  after  overcoming  this  temptation  and  again 
entering  on  his  forest  life  of  meditation  that,  according  to 
the  Digambara  belief,  he  obtained  Manahparyaya  jnana. 
Henceforth  Mahavira  was  houseless,  and  wandered  through 
the  land  so  lost  in  meditation  as  to  be  indifferent  to  sorrow 
and  Joy,  pain  and  pleasure,  subsisting  only  on  the  alms  of 
the  charitable. 

Research  seems  to  have  established  the  fact  that  at  first 
he  belonged  to  the  order  of  I'arsvanatha  mentioned  above, 
a  body  of  mendicants  leading  a  more  or  less  regular  life, 
and  that  in  accordance  with  their  custom  he  wore  clothes  ; 
but  many  Jaina  will  not  acknowledge  that  a  'Ilrthahkara 
could  have  belonged  to  an  orrler  even  for  ever  so  short 
a  time  ;  they  agree,  however,  that  for  thirteen  months  he 
did  W(.\!r  one  cloth. 
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The  lo'^cnd  runs  th.it  tlie  ^od  Indr.i  liimsclf  ^avc  Mahil- 
\ir.i  tlu'  hciutiful  robe  which  hv  wore  at  liis  initiation. 
Before  I  lie  ceremony  the  saint  liarl  ^iven  away  all  his  n;oods 
ill  ( liarity,  hut  a  certain  Brahni.m  named  Somadatta,  being 
absent  at  that  time,  had  recei\ed  nothing,  lie  i  ame  and 
comjilained,  and  Mah.uira  was  i^reatly  trouliled  to  think 
that  he  had  nothint;  le!t  to  L;i\e  him,  till  he  remembered 
Indra's  robe;  takiiiL;  this  oil,  he  cut  it  in  two  and  ^a\c 
half  to  the  ^'reedy  Hrrdinian.  Somadatta  was  deli^dited, 
and  showed  it  off  with  <;re,it  pride  to  a  friend  of  his  who 
was  a  weaver.  The  weaver  told  Somadatta  to  go  back  and 
get  the  other  half  and  then  he  would  have  a  robe  worth 
having,  which  could  all  be  woven  into  one.  The  Brfdiman 
was  ashamed  to  actually  go  and  ask  for  the  remaining  p.irt, 
but  knowing  how  completely  unconscious  of  everything 
that  went  on  around  him  Mahavira  was,  he  walked  softly 
behind  the  aseetic,  and  when  the  robe  slipped  off  (as  is 
the  nature  of  half  robes)  he  stooped,  and  gently  lifting  it 
ofl  the  thorns  on  to  which  it  had  fallen,  quietly  made  off 
with  his  booty.  When  Mahavira  discovered  the  theft,  all 
he  did  was  to  make  a  parable  about  it,  in  which  he  taught 
how  thorny  would  be  the  road  of  iiis  true  discijiles  in  this 
world,  but  how  priceless  would  be  their  value  when  delivered 
at  last  from  the  thorns  that  beset  them. 

Not  only  was  the  great  ascetic  unconscious  of  the 
whereabouts  of  his  earthly  possessions,  he  was  also  abso- 
lutely intlilTercnt  to  jiain  ;  for  inst.mce,  one  day  he  was 
sitting  in  meditation  outside  a  village,  when  some  herdsmen, 
in  rough  sport,  lit  a  fire  between  his  feet  and  drove  nails 
into  his  cars,  without  the  saint  being  in  the  least  aware  of 
what  they  were  doing. 

In  India  it  would  be  specially  easy  for  abuses  to  spring 
up  among  a  body  of  mendicants  ;  they  could  gain  their 
food  so  easily,  that  a  great  part  of  'the  long  Indian  day' 
would  hang  idle  on  their  hands,  and  our  proverb  about 
Satan  t'lndiiig  work  for  idle  hands  to  do  has  its  GujaratI 
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counterpart:  A  man  sitting  idle  brings  ruin  to  pass.' ^ 
Many  men  doubtless  had  become  monks  tlirou^h  a  constitu- 
tional aversion  from  honest  labour,  and  the  climate  and 
leisure,  wliilst  increasing;  this  distaste  for  work  in  them, 
would  be  apt  to  create  it  even  in  those  who  harl  entered 
the  order  from  the  highest  motives.  Altogether  the  world- 
old  employer  of  the  unemployed  coukl  lind  fair  scope  for 
his  mis(hie\()us  energies  amongst  them!-  And  so  before 
long  .\Iaha\Ira  found  the  discipline  of  I'arsvanath.i's  monks 
too  lax,  and  after  a  year  he  left  them,  to  wander  alone  ui 
a  state  of  absolute  nudity. 

I  he  (piestion  of  clothes  was  a  crucial  one  amongst  the 
Jaina.  Maiu'ivlra  apparently  felt  that  the  complete  ascetic 
must  have  completely  con(iuered  all  his  emotions,  shame 
amongst  others.  A  true  monk  would  not  feel  either  heat 
or  cold,  and  so  would  not  need  the  protection  from  the 
weather  offered  by  clothes,  and  he  would  be  so  indifferent 
to  mere  appearance  as  to  be  unconscious  as  to  whether  he 
wore  raiment  or  not.  Being  rid  of  clothes,  one  is  also  rid 
of  a  lot  of  other  worries  too  :  one  needs  no  box  to  keep  them 
m,  no  materials  to  mend  them  with,  no  change  of  raiment 
when  the  first  set  is  dirty  or  outworn,  and,  still  more  ini]  .r- 
tant  to  a  Jaina,  no  water  is  needed  in  which  to  wash  them. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Benarsi  Dass  makes  some  rather 
interesting  remarks  in  his  lecture  on  Jainism,  and  throws 
an  astonishingly  new  light  on  an  old  story. 

'Jaina  monks  \  he  says,  'are  naked  because  Jainism  says  that  as 
long  as  one  entertains  the  same  idea  of  nakedness  as  we  do,  he  cannot 
obtain  salvation.  One  cannot,  according  to  Jain  principles,  obtain 
Moksa,  as  long  as  he  remembers  that  he  is  naked.     He  can  only  cross 

over  the  ocean  of  the  world  after  he  has  forgotten  that  he  is  naked 

As  long  as  a  man  tliinks  and  knows  that  he  is  naked,  that  there  is 
something  like  good  and  evil,  he  cannot  obtain  Moksa.  He  must 
forget  it  to  obtain  Xirvana.     This  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  wcll- 

-  The  lirfihmans  had  tried  to  avoid  some  of  the  more  obvious  abuses 
by  restricting  entrance  to  the  fourth  dsrama  to  men  of  mature  years 
who  had  passed  through  a  long  course  of  preparatory  discipline.      '     ' 
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known  story  of  the  cxpiil'iii'n  nf  Adam  ami  \.\c  from  licavcn.  Ad.im 
and  I'.vc  were  naked  and  |iurc.  Tlicy  cnjnycd  perfect  happiness  in  the 
garden  of  h'.den.  They  liad  no  knowledge  of  aric,  .  i  id  evih  The 
devil,  their  enemy,  desired  to  deprive  them  ol  their  liippiness.  He 
made  tiiem  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowied^^'e  of  j^ood  and 
evih  Tliey  at  once  saw  their  nakedness,  I  liey  felh  1  Ik  y  were  e\- 
pellcd  from  heaven.  It  is  tliis  kn^iwledj^e  of  j;ood  and  e\il,  it  is  this 
kno-.ileii^e  of  nakedness,  tliat  deprived  them  of  Mden.  The  j.iins  hoKl 
the  same  belief.  Our  knowledge  of  good  .ind  e\il,  ou,  knowledge  of 
nakedness,  keeps  us  .iway  from  salvation.  To  obtain  it  we  must  forget 
nakedness.  The  J.iina  Nirgranthas  have  forgot  all  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.     Why  should  they  retjuire  clothes  to  hide  their  nakedness  .' ' ' 

Sir  MonicT  Williams  siifj<3;csts-  that  tht:  J.iin.i  '  filt  that 
a  sense  of  shame  impHed  sin,  so  that  if  there  were  no  sin 
in  the  world  there  would  he  no  shame.  Hence  they  argued 
rather  illoi^ieally  that  to  f^et  rid  of  clothes  was  to  L,'t1  rid 
of  sin,  and  every  ascetic  who  aimed  at  sinlessness  was  en- 
joined to  walk  about  naked  with  the  air  or  skv  (tiig)  as  his 
sole  covering.' 

'I'lie  Dit,'aml)ara  believe  that  Maha\ira  abandoned  clothes 
at  the  time  of  his  initiation;  the  Svetambara,  .is  we  ha\e 
seen,  that  he  abandoned  them  after  thirteen  months. 

It  was  whilst  Mahavira  waswalkinf^  naked  and  homeless 
and,  as  the  Digambara  believe,  keejiing  absolutely  un- 
broken his  vow  of  silence,  that  he  was  joined  by  Go.'^fUa, 
a  disciple  whose  story  we  shall  have  to  study  more  in 
detail  later.  For  the  present  we  need  (jnly  note  that 
Go.sala  folhiwed  Mahavira  for  six  years,  but  subsequently 
left  him  and  fell  into  those  grievous  sins  which  so  easily 
beset  a  mendicant,  and  to  guard  against  which  so  many 
precepts  in  the  Jaina  scriptures  are  directed. 

F^or  twelve  years  Mahavira  w.uidered  from  place  to  place, 
never  staying  for  lunger  than  a  single  night  in  a  village 
or  for  more  than  hve  nights  in  a  town.  The  object  of 
this  custom   m.iy   luu'e  been   to   avoid   le\'ying  too  great 

'   I.,\ti(};oiiJ,unisii!.     .\gra.  1902,  p.  60. 
-  Ihcidhisin,  p.  530. 
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.1  t.i\  nil  the  liii>[iil,ilil  y  nf  iIk'  |irii|)lc-,  .iikI  ,i!sii  to  pre- 
\ciit  ihc  ,is(i-ti.-  torinint,'  .lusr  (,r  uiidt'sirahlc  tnciidships, 
Willi  li  mi'^lil  tnniit  Iniii  In  Itrc.ik  ritluT  his  vow  of  noii- 
possessioii  (il  j^ooils  or  (it  ili.ist  ity.'  I'lir  nil(!  w.is,  liowover, 
relaxed  diiriii^'  the  r.miy  season,  wlieii  Mah.ulra,  like  liis 
sul)se(iuci\t  followers,  made  ,i  praitiie  of  remaiiiiii;^  loi 
tour  inoiitlis  ,it  the  same  jjlac  e,  lest  he  should  injure  any 
of  the  youiij,'  life  that  s])rini:s  so  suddenly  and  abundantly 
nito  hein^;,  onee  the  monsoon  hursts  and  the  rains,  on 
which  India's  prosjjerity  dei)ends,  bes^in  to  fall.  Durin;.^ 
these  twelve  years,  we  are  tnld,  lie  meditated  .dways  on 
iiimself,  on  his  Atnia,  and  walked  sinless  and  eireunispeet 
in  thoUL^ht,  word  and  deed. 

•As  water  docs  not  adhere  to  a  copper  vessel,  or  collyriiim  to 
niotluT  of  pear!  fso  sins  found  no  place  in  hini)  ;  liis  course  was  un- 
obstructed like  that  of  Life  :  like  the  lirniainint  he  wanted  no  support  ; 
like  the  wiml  he  knew  no  obst.icles  ;  his  heart  was  pure  like  the  water 
(of  rivers  or  tanks)  in  autiiiiin  ;  nothing  could  soil  him  like  the  leaf  of 
a  lotus;  his  senses  were  well  protected  like  those  of  a  tortoise:  he 
was  simple  and  alone  like  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros;  he  was  free  like 
a  bird  ;  he  was  always  like  the  fabulous  bird  nhfirunda,  valorous  like 
an  elephant,  strong'  like  a  bull,  difficult  to  att.ick  like  a  lion,  steady 
and  firm  like  Mount  Mandar.i,  deep  like  the  ocean,  mild  like  the  moon, 
refulgent  like  the  sun,  pure  like  excellent  gold  ;  like  the  earth  he 
patiently  bore  everything;  like  a  wcll-kindled  tire  he  shone  in  his 
splendour.'  - 

Many  legends  arc  told  of  Mahavlra's  absolute  absorji- 
tiou  in  meditation  and  of  his  uaeonseiousness  of  outward 
eireumstanees  during  these  years.  One  of  these  stories 
iias  a  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  King  Alfred  and  the 
eakes  :  Oaec  upon  a  time  the  great  ascetie  sat  down  to 
meditate  on  the  outskirts  of  Kumaragrama.  He  crossed 
his  ankles,  and,  g  dug  fixedly  at  the  tip  of  his  nose,  was 
soon  so  immersed  m  rellection  as  to  be  lost  to  a:  that  went 
'  There  is  a  (",ujar,"iti  couplet: 

'  Water  should  be  allowed  to  tloiv  that  it  become  not  stagnant. 
Monks  should  be  allowed  to  wander  that  they  may  be  sL'iinless.' 
A  Sanskrit  proverb  runs  :  '  A  monk  who  wanders  is  worshipped.' 
-  A',i//,i  S/i/r<i,  S.  />'.  /•;.,  xxii,  pp.  260,  261. 
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on  .iniim.l  liini  A  l>iisy  l.irmtr  Imstlcd  p.ist  and  asked 
tins  in. Ill  \\\)n  was  sitting  down  and  .ippiirnt  ly  doini;; 
not  lnn'4  til  liHik  ,ilt(  r  ln>  hulliH  ks  till  his  rcl  urn.  M.ihavira 
neither  he  ird  the  rei|urNl  nor  s.iw  the  .mim.ils,  far  less 
took  e.ire  of  tin  in.  On  his  return  the  f, inner  s.iw  the 
ajiiLirently  idle  in.m  .^till  seated  donii.;  iiothint,',  hut  i  ould 
i^et  no  an>wi'r  from  hiin  ,i>  to  the  where, ibouts  of  his  beasts 
and  had  to  '^;o  oil  in  seareh  of  them.  The  hidloeks  mean- 
while, ha\  iiiL^  e.iteii  their  hll,  returned  and  lay  down  to 
rest  beside  the  L;intle  saint.  The  poor  owner  se.inhed 
for  the  l)e.ist,->  thr  whole  ni'^ht  throui^li,  .md  w.is  enr,iL,'ed 
on  returning  next  morning  to  find  where  they  were,  for  il 
seemed  to  him  a  plot  to  ste.il  the  animals;  so  he  seized 
tlieir  halter  and  l)ei,'an  to  heat  Mahavlr.i  vith  it.  For- 
tun.itely  the  ^nd  Indri  knew  what  was  happeniiv^  and 
interlered  in  time  to  stoj)  sueh  saerile'.';e  ;  hut  he  lii;_;<,'ed 
Mahavir.i  to  allow  him  in  future  to  j^uard  him  himself,  or 
to  appoint  some  other  ^od  to  do  so.  The  saint,  however, 
refused  any  jiroteetion,  sayin^;  th  t,  ju.-;t  as  a  'rirthankara 
must  always  obtain  omniseience  by  his  own  un. tided  efforts, 
S(;  must  h"  attain  .' loksa  unprotected  by  any  one.  Hut 
the  ^ods  had  i^rown  ner\dus  lest  Mahavira  should  be  killed 
inadvertently,  so  Indra,  without  the  s.iint's  knowledj,'e, 
appointed  one  Siddhartha  (a  cousin  of  ^'.lhavIra's  who  had 
become  a  god)  to  protect  him. 

EnligJitciimoit  and  heath. 
We  li.we  seen  th.it  Mahavlr.i  w.is  born  with  three  dec,'rees 
•'  ol  knowled'^e  and  had  accpiir.  d  the  fourth,  lie  was  now, 
at  the  end  of  his  IweKe  years  of  wandering  and  penance, 
to  accpiire  the  filth  decree — Kcvala  jfuhia  or  Umniscience. 
In  the  thirteenth  year  after  his  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  initi.ition  as  an  ascetic,  M,iha\ir,i  st.iyed  in  a  ]ilace 
not  very  far  from  the  i'ar.isnath  hills    c.illed  Jrimbhaka- 


tirama. 


There   w,is   a   field    there   belon<j;inp;   to   a    farmer 
'   .Mil)  called  Jnaiblula  or  Jrili.bluk;iL;iamn. 
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ro'li'fl  Sani'iLi.i  '  wliuli  surrdiindid  ;ui  <il(l  temple,  and 
thrciiij^h  tins  field  the  river  Riiupaiika- llowed.  One  after- 
iKKin  .\lalia\ira  was  seated  under  the  siiade  (if  a  Sala  tree 
in  til  (iniet  nieailow  in  deepest  nieditat  mn.  Just  as  hifdre 
his  initial  idii,  so  now  he  had  fasted  for  t\vo-,ind-adialf 
days  withoul  e\  en  tonehini;  water,  and  .is  he  sat  there 
lost  in  ihoui^ht,  he  peai cfuily  attained  supreme  knowledtje. 
Henceforth  he  possessed  '  eomi)iete  and  full,  the  unoh- 
stnieted,  uiumpeded,  inhnite  and  supreme,  best  knowledge 
and  intuition  (, died  Kevaia  jnana '.  His  meditations  and 
austerities  had  been  so  i)rofound  as  to  destroy  the  last  of 
all  the  karma,  the  enemies  to  enlii^httnnunt,  kno\\le<lf;c 
and  freedom,  and  henceforth  his  pathway  would  he  unim- 
peded. M.diavira  now  added  to  his  titles  those  of  jiiia 
(or  Conqueror  of  the  Ka^dit  K.irma,  the  fjreat  en>  nies),  from 
which  Jainism  derives  its  name,  Arhata  (or  IJcinp;  worthy 
of  V'enerationi,  Arihanta  (or  Destroyer  of  Enemies)  and 
Arulianta  or  (One  who  has  killed  even  the  roots  of  karm.i). 

Now,''  as  the  conqueror   of    karma  and   eq  lipped  with  Mah.'i- 
supreme   knowledf,'e,    Mahavini   began   to   teach  his  way, 
and  his  first  sermon  was  on  the  t'lve  great  vows  which  wc 
shall  study  later. 

Tho  J.iina  declare  that  Mahavira's  great  message  to 
mankind  was  that  birth  is  nothing  and  caste  nothing, 
but  karma  everything,  and  on  the  destruction  of  karma 
future  happiness  depends. 

The  Brahmans  had  laid  stress  on  birth,  and  had  insisted 
that,  however  bad  a  Brfdiman  were,  he  would  need  to  do 
small  penance  compared  with  what  would  be  obligatory 
on  even  a  righteous  man  of  low  caste. 

Mahavira's  contemporary  Buddha  had  'aught  that  in 
desire    lay   the   cause   that    led    to    rebirth  ;   that  mental 

'  Or  Samfika  or  -Samaka. 

■   Or  Rijiikula,  if  Kijuvalika. 
If  Mahavira  had  preached  before  he  got  A'e7\i/(i  ffiaiui,  his  sermons 
would    have  contained   some   mistakes ;    now    of  course   they   were 
perfect 
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disci]ilinc  was  (>f  supreme  impnrl.mce,  and  asceticisir  and 
austerity  (if  no  avail.  Mahavlra,  on  tlie  contrary,  laid  the 
gre.itest  stress  on  asectieisni.  In  its  ljIow  karma  could  he 
burnt  up,  and  only  throui,di  austerities  could  one  became 
a  'I'lrthaiikara. 

Mahavira's  first  disciple  was  (iautama  Indrabhuti,  who 
in  turn  became  a  Kevali,  and  whose  story  we  tell  later. 
Alter  instructing  (iautama,  Maliavira  set  oil  on  his  pre.'.ch- 
ing  tours  in  real  earnest,  and  taught  his  Rule  with  great 
acceptance  to  ali  his  warrior  kinsfolk.  Like  Buddha,  he 
preaclied  first  to  the  rich  and  aristocratic,  and  though  his 
followers  to-day  are  to  be  found  more  amongst  the  middle 
classes,  his  earliest  supporters  seem  to  have  been  ruhTs 
and  i)etty  kings.  This  may  have  been  because  they  too 
disliked  Brahman  pretensions  and  were  pleased  that  one 
of  their  own  kinsfolk  should  lead  a  revolt  against  them. 
Mahavira's  connexions  through  his  mother  Triscda  must  ha\e 
been  in\aluablc  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  this  work;  indeed. 
Dr.  Jacobi  thinks  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  story  about 
the  removal  of  the  embryo  from  one  mother  to  another  was 
to  hide  the  fact  that  Mahilvira  was  really  the  son  of  another 
and  far  less  highly  coi  Mected  wife  of  the  king,  and  t(j  pre- 
tend that  he  was  the  son  instead  of  the  stepsnn  of  Tri.sala.^ 
This  of  course  the  Jaina  indignantly  deny.  The  Uigambara 
and  Svetambara  legends  give  the  names  of  the  different 
rulers  Maluivlra  visited, and  tell  how  Cctaka,  king  of  X'ideha, 
became  a  patron  of  the  f>rder,  and  Kunika,  king  of  Ai'iga, 
gave  him  the  most  cordial  welcome,  and  how,  when  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Kau-'anbT,  lie  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honour  by  its  king  Satanika,  who  listened  with 
deep  interest  to  his  preaching,  and  eventually  entered 
his  order.  The  Digambara  claim  that  in  thirty  years  he 
converted  to  Jainism  Magadha,  Bihar,  I'rayaga,  Kau- 
.-^ambl,  Campapuri  and  many  other  powerful  states  in 
North  India.  They  believe  that  he  did  not  travel  alone, 
'  Sec  Intreduction,  .V.  B.E.,  .\xii,  p.  xxxi. 
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but  that  every wliLTc  he  went  lie  was  accompanied  In'  all 
the  monks  and  nuns  who  had  entered  his  order  (eventurdly 
these  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  persons),  and  that 
maj^nihcent  iialis  of  audience  were  erected  for  him  to  jireach 
in.  lie  preached  in  a  lan<:;ua<4e  which  they  call  An-aksarT, 
which  was  unintelligible  to  the  common  peojjle,  so  (iau- 
taina  acted  as  his  interjireler  and  translated  all  he  s.iid 
into  Ma;4adhi. 

Accordinf,'  to  the  1  )igambara  again,  the  place  Mahavira 
lo\cd  best  of  all  was  Rajagriha,  the  capital  of  Magadha. 
Its  king  Srenika,  with  his  whole  army,  had  gone  out  to  do 
honour  to  the  saint  on  liis  iirst  entry  into  the  country  and 
liad  been  won  over  by  iiini.  The  king  asked  sixty  thou- 
sand questions  concerning  the  f<iith,  and  all  of  them  being 
satisfactorily  answered  by  (iautama,  he  entered  the  order 
.uid  became  one  of  the  staunchcst  champions  of  Jainism. 

The  Svetambara  have  recorded  the  names  of  the  places 
where  Mahavira  stayed  during  each  rainy  season,  and 
ihey  cover  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  First,  they  say, 
he  went  to  Asthikagrfim  (the  village  of  bones).  The 
n.ime  of  this  village,  the  commentators  declare,  was 
originally  \'ardhamana  (the  KathiawaJ  Jaina  believe  it 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  modern  Wadhwanl  ;  but 
an  evil  demon,  Yaksa,  collected  there  an  enormous  heap  of 
bones  belonging  to  all  the  people  he  had  killed,  and  on  this 
Ilea])  the  inhabitants  built  a  temple,  hence  the  change 
of  name. 

Mahavira  then  spent  three  rainy  seasons  in  Campa  and 
Pristicampa  (Bihar).  As  a  prophet  he  cannot  have  been 
without  honour  in  his  own  country,  for  he  spent  twelve 
monsoons  at  Wiisali  and  its  suburb  Vanijyagrama,  doubtless 
recruiting  for  his  order,  which,  having  at  it  head  the 
lirother  of  their  king,  naturally  held  out  many  attractions 
to  the  inhabitants.  He  wis  also  able  to  win  over  all  the 
members  of  the  order  Parsvaiiallia  to  which  he  had 
or.ginally  belonged.    Hi  paid  even  more  visits  to  Rajagriha, 
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wIkt'',  as  tlu'  Svctanihara  aiul  I  )i(;anil)ara  bdth  a^rce,  'no 
was  much  beloved,  and  whose  inhabitants  prevailed  on  him 
to  return  fourteen  times.  Another  favourite  resort,  Mithila, 
has  provided  the  Jaina  ascetics  with  a  proverb  :  '  If  Mithila 
burns,  wh.it  have  I  to  lose  ? ' ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  for  Mahiivira  spent  six  mon- 
soons there,  and  its  kmgs,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, 
were  men  of  high  standing  and  culture.  The  great  ascetic 
spent  two  rainy  seasons  in  Bhadrika,  and  then  just  for  one 
monsoon  he  went  to  Alabhika,  to  Punitabhumi,  and  to 
SravastI  in  turn,  and  his  last  monsoon  he  spent  at  Papa 
(or  Pampa). 

It  will  be  noticed  how  closely  these  travels  of  Mahavlra 
resemble  those  of  Buddha,  and  this,  and  the  fact  that 
they  never  met,  led  to  a  doubt  of  Mahavlra's  separate  exis- 
tence. It  must  have  required  no  small  tact  to  have  won 
over  the  members  of  an  order  to  which  he  had  once  belonged 
and  afterwards  left,  but,  despite  this  tact,  Mahavlra  seems 
never  to  have  possessed  the  personal  charm  which  Buddha 
had,  a  charm  which  even  Western  people  can  feel  to-day 
as  they  read  his  story  ;  but  the  Jaina  leader  certainly 
possessed  a  greater  power  of  organization  (a  gift  which 
seldom  goes  with  charm),  and  to  this  faculty  we  owe  the 
existence  of  Jainism  in  India  to-day. 

The  work  of  Mahavlra  during  these  years  mu.,t  iiavc 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
monks  who  (owing  how  much  of  their  inspiration  to  him 
and  his  compeers  we  do  not  know)  were  t  wander  over 
Europe  centuries  later. 

About  a  year  after  gaining  Omniscience  Mahavlra  became 
a  Tirthankara,  one  of  those  who  show  the  true  way  across 
the  troubled  ocean  of  life.  The  path  Mahavlra  pointed 
out  for  others  to  follow  lay  in  becoming  a  member  of  one 
of  the  four  Tirtha— a  monk,  or  nun,  if  possible,  otherwise 
a  devout  layman  or  lay  woman. 

We  come  now  to  the  closing  scene  of   Mahavlra's  life. 
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lie  died  ill  Iiis  seventy-second  year,  some  fifty  years  before 
his  rival  and  contemporary  Buddha.*  Modern  research  has 
shown  that  the  traditional  dates  for  his  birth  and  death, - 
599  u.c.  and  527  n.c,  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

Mahavlra's  last  rainy  season  was  spent  in  Papa,  the 
modern  Pavapuri,  a  small  village  in  the  Patna  district 
which  is  still  held  sacred  by  the  Jaina.  The  king  of  Pa[)a, 
Hastipala,  was  a  patron  of  Mahavlra's,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  it  was  in  his  '  office  of  the  writers  '  that 
the  saint  died.  Sitting  in  the  Samparyahka  position,  he 
delivered  the  fifty-five  lectures  that  explain  the  results 
of  karma  and  recited  the  thirty-six  unasked  questions 
(i.  e.  the  Ultarddhyayana  Sfitra),  and  having  finished  his 
great  lecture  on  Marudeva  he  died  all  alone,  and  cut  asunder 
the  ties  of  birth,  old  age  and  death.''' 

I^egends  have  gathered  as  thickly  round  Mahavlra's 
death  as  round  his  birth.  One  tells  how  nearly  all  the 
ruling  chiefs  of  the  country  had  gathered  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, and  how  the  saint  preached  to  them  with  wonder- 
ful eloquence  for  six  days  •  then  on  the  seventh  he  took 
his  seat  upon  a  diamond  throne  in  the  centre  of  a  magni- 
ficent hall,  which  had  been  specially  built  for  him  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake.  His  hearers  had  arranged  themselves 
into  twelve  grades  according  to  their  rank,  for  all  were 
there  from  the  king  to  the  beggar.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
but  the  hall  was  brilliantly  illumined  by  the  supernatural 
glow  that  issued  from  the  gorls  who  had  come  to  listen  to 
the  illustrious  preacher.  Ahihavira  preached  all  night, 
and  towards  dawn  his  hearers  fell  asleep.  The  saint  kntnv 
by  his  Sukladhyana  that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh,  so  he 
sat  reverently  with  clasped  hands  and  crossed  knees  (the 
Sampai-yahka  position),  and,  just  as  the  morning  dawned. 


The 

death  of 
Mahri- 
vira. 


1^  Hoernle,  A.S.  />'.,  p.  42.     I'.uddh.Vs  d.itcs  arc  557-477  li.C. 
-    The   word   the  jaina  prefer  to  use  instead  of   Death   is   Mrityu 
Ma!K)tsava  or  Great  Death  Festival. 
■'  Kiilpii  Siitra,  S.  11.  JC,  xxii,  p.  264  (f. 
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lie  ntt.iiiud  Nirvfinii,  .uul  the  iilmijjIc  awakened  (Uily  Id  lind 
their  lonl  was  dead. 

Now  at  last  Maha\ira  was  freed  ;  his  forty-twn  years 
as  a  niimk  with  ail  their  self-denial  and  austerities  had 
completely  exhausted  his  karma,  lie  had,  un.iided,  worked 
out  his  own  sahatioii,  and  iiewr  <i<^Min  could  the  accumu- 
lated ener<^y  of  liis  p.ist  actions  c<Miipel  iiini  to  be  rtborn, 
for  all  their  force  was  speiu.  The  Jaina  say  there  are  two 
Terrible  Ones  who  doi^  the  soul,  like  policemen  attending 
a  i^nsoner:  one  is  cdled  Birth  and  one  Death.  '  He  who 
is  born  must  die  some  day  or  other,  and  he  who  is  dead 
must  be  born  in  some  form  or  other.'  These  two  Terrible 
Ones  had  no  ioiifrer  any  power  over  Mahavira,  for  the 
chain  of  karma  that  bound  him  to  them  had  been  snapped, 
and  never  again  could  the  prisoner  be  sentenced  to  life. 

All  of  Mahavira's  disciples  had  been  present  at  his  death, 
save  the  chief  of  them,  Gautama  Indr.ibhuti.  This  earliest 
disciple  knew  that  he  could  never  attain  omniscience 
whilst  he  was  attached  to  a  human  being' ;  nevertheless, 
he  could  not  conquer  his  love  for  his  master.  On  the 
night  of  Mahavira's  death  he  had  been  sent  on  some  mis- 
sion, and  whilst  absent  he  w.is  able  to  overcome  this  last 
tie  of  friendship,  and  having  attained  Kevala  jnana.i  ho 
returned  to  find  the  master,  wiiom  he  no  longer  loved,  dead 
and  the  people  mourning. 

■fhe  kings  who  were  present  on  the  night  tha*^  .Mahaxira 
died  instituted  an  illumination  to  commemorate  him,  f(jr 
they  said,  'Since  the  light  of  intelligence  is  gone,  let  us 
make  an  illumination  of  material  matter  '  ;  -  and  this  the 
Jaina  claim  to  be  the  origin  of  the  yearly  festival  of  lamps, 
Divfdi,  which  the  Hindus  and  they  alike  observe. 

Some  iJigambara  give  a  different  version  of  the  saint's 

'  It  \v:ib  only  t.  r  si.\t>-f(Kii  years  altur  .Maliavir.i's  death  tlial  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  to  obt.iin  Kevala  jiifina,  but  durin:;  that  time  not 
only  Claiitania  but  also  Sudharina  (on  liautama's  death)  and  lambfi 
(on  .Suriharnia's  death"  became  omniscient. 

^  h'a/fi.i  SiUni.  S.  /.'.  i:.,  .\xii,  p.  266. 
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death,  acrnnling  to  wliirh  they  say  that  there  was  neither 
hall,  ilhiiiiiiiation,  nor  audience,  but  that  Mahavira  died 
quietly  and  alone,  and  when  he  had  passed  away  only  his 
nails  and  h;iir  \wtv  lift,  all  else  had  dried  up  and  dis- 
aj)peared  with  his  k.irtna.  A  new  l)0(ly  was  made  from 
these  relics,  which  was  duly  cremated  witii  all  fitting 
eremony. 

Mahfiv  Ira's  enemies  record  yet  another  version — that  the 
saint  died  in  a  fit  of  apoi)lectic  rage.  But  this  hardly 
accords  with  the  character  of  the  man,  nor  with  his  prob- 
able physical  condition  after  such  prolonged  austerities. 

Both  Digambara  and  .Svetambara  Jaina  love  to  visit 
Pavapurl  at  the  feast  of  Divi'dl.  There  are  several  small 
temples  there  belonging  to  both  sects,  but  the  main  temple 
is  the  one  which  contains  the  footprints  of  Mahavira,  and 
a  narrow  stone  lir'dgc  leads  to  this  shrine  over  a  lake  on 
wliich  bloom  white  and  red  lotus  lilies. 

Maha\Ir,i,  or  rather  his  jiva,  the  more  orthodox  Jaina 
believe,  passed  through  many  incarnations  previous  to  his 
birth  as  Mahavira.  Some  of  the  more  modern  members 
of  the  community  believe  these  to  be  purely  legendary, 
but  they  illustrate  the  Jaina  view  of  karma  so  pictorially 
as  to  l)e  worth  (juoting  here. 

Once  upon  a  time  Maha\Ira  was  incarnate  as  a  carpenter 
called  Nayasara,  who  worked  at  his  trade  in  the  jungle. 
One  day  he  met  there  some  tired,  travel-worn  Jaina  sadhus, 
whom  he  took  pity  on  and  fed.  They  preached  to  him 
in  return  the  Jaina  creed,  with  the  result  th.i'  he  became 
a  convert.  He  met  his  death  later  through  a  branch  of 
a  tree  falling  on  him,  and  was  reborn  as  M.irici,  the  grand- 
son of  Risabhadeva,  the  lirst  Tirlhankara. 

This  was  the  most  famous  of  his  early  incarnations,  and 
during  it  he  became  a  Jaina  sadhu  through  listening  to 
a  sermon  of  Ri?abhadeva's.  However,  he  found  the  life 
of  ;in  ascetic  as  usu.lly  practised  very  hard,  and  the 
hardest    part   of   ,ill   was   to   remember   to  control   speech, 
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word  and  act,  which  the  Jaina  call  the  three  Danda.  This 
(hfficulty  he  evaded  by  an  inj,'cnious  mechanical  pun.  The 
word  Danda  or  stick  is  the  same  as  the  word  Da/jda  that 
connotes  the  three  controls  he  found  it  so  hard  to  exercise, 
so  he  gathered  together  three  sticks  and  preached  far  and 
wide  the  comforting  doctrine  that  any  ascetic  might  do 
what  he  liked  .md  linger  at  will  on  the  prmirose  path  of 
dalliance,  provided  he  carried  in  his  hand  three  rods.  He 
gained  a  disciple,  Kapila,  who  preached  the  doctrine  even 
more  vigorously  than  his  master. 

Mahavira  was  then  reborn  a  god,  and  in  his  next  birth  was 
born  as  a  Brahman,  and  after  that  he  was  born  alternately 
as  a  god  and  a  Brahman,  with  the  occasional  interlude 
of  being  born  a  king,  for  countless  ages.  He  was  once  the 
famous  king  Vasudeva  or  Triprista,  and  during  this  incar- 
nation he  wrought  so  many  evil  deeds  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  spend  his  next  rebirth  in  hell  (Naraka)  ;  from 
there  he  issued  forth  in  his  following  incarnation  as  a  lion. 
When  a  lion  he  slew  so  many  people  that  his  evil  karma 
condemned  him  once  more  to  Naraka  for  an  incarnation  ; 
when  that  was  over  he  became  a  god,  and  then  a  Brahman, 
and,  alternating  between  the  two,  he  at  last  arrived  at  his 
twenty-seventh  and  most  famous  incarnation  as  Mahavira. 
During  his  incarnation  as  Marici  he  had  learned  ^  that  he 
was  to  be  the  twenty-fourth  and  last  Tirthankara,  where- 
upon he  had  been  so  overcome  with  pride  and  joy  and 
had  shown  so  much  conceit,  that  he  had  accumulated 
a  great  weight  of  karma  ;  it  was  this  that  very  nearly 
resulted  in  his  being  born  a  Brahman,  but  fortunately  his 
karma  was  exhausted  just  before  his  birth  in  time  to 
admit  of  his  embryo  being  removed  from  '  the  beggarly 
Brahman  stock  '  to  the  womb  of  a  Ksatriv.i  lady. 

The  Jaina  women  have  a  story  to  account  for  the  dis- 

'  Kiiig  Bhar.Ha  had  once  asked  his  father  Risabliadeva  who  would 
be  among  the  next  Tirthankara,  and  Risabhadeva  had  pointed  to  Marici 
who  was  sitting  last  in  the  assembly. 
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appointment  of  the  poor  Brahman  lady  Devananda,  which 
was  due,  they  say,  to  her  evil  karma.  In  a  previous 
incarnation  Devananda  and  Trisala  had  been  sisters-in- 
law,  and  Devananda  had  taken  advantage  of  their  intimacy 
to  steal  a  priceless  jewel  from  Trisala,  and  so,  by  the  auto- 
matic workinj;  of  the  law  of  karma,  which  invariably 
makes  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  her  jewel  of  .i  son 
was  removed  from  her  and  given  to  the  woman  she  had 
wrontred. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Pfirs- 
VMnatha. 


MAH.\\'TRA'S   PREDl-XKSSORS   AND   DISCIPLES 

r\KsvANATii.\,  the  Tlrtliankara  wlui  immediately  pre- 
ceded Malifivlra,  may  also  have  been  an  historical  person. 
\  ery  probably  he  did  something  to  draw  together  and 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  liomeless  monks  who  were 
outside  the  pale  of  Brahmanism,  much  as  St.  Benedict  did 
in  Europe.  If  so,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  Jainism, 
jMahavIra  being  only  a  reformer  who  carried  still  further 
the  work  that  Parsvanatha  had  begun. 

The  Jaina  say  that  Parsvanatha  was  born  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Benares  about  817  n.  c.  Ilis  father, 
A.svasena,  was  the  king  of  that  town,  and  to  his  mother. 
Queen  \ama,  were  granted  the  wonderful  dreams  which 
always  foretell  the  birth  of  a  Tirthaiikara.  Before  he  was 
born,  his  mother,  lying  in  the  dark,  saw  a  black  serpent 
crawling  about  by  her  side,  and  so  gave  her  little  son  the 
name  of  Par.sva.  All  his  life  Parsvanatha  was  connected 
with  snakes,  for  when  he  was  grown  up  he  was  once  able 
to  rescue  a  serpent  from  grave  danger.  A  Brahman 
ascetic  was  kindling  a  tire,  without  noticing  whether  in 
so  doing  he  was  destroying  life  or  not,  when  Parsvanatha 
happened  to  pass  and  drew  from  the  log  the  Brahman  was 
lighting  a  poor  territied  snake  that  had  taken  up  its  abode 
in  the  wood. 

Whilst  in  the  world,  Parsvaniitha  bore  himself  with 
great  credit  ;  he  was  a  brave  warrior  and  defeated  the 
Yavana  king  of  Kalinga,  and  he  eventually  married  Pra- 
bhava*  ,  daughter  of  Prasannajita,  king  of  Ayodhya. 

.At  the  age  of  thirty  he  renounced  the  world  and  became 
an  ascetic  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  Maha\ira.     In  order  to  gain  Omni- 
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science  he  practised  austerities  for  cighty-tlirce  days,  and 
durinf:!;  this  time  an  enemy,  Kamatha,  caused  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  to  fall  on  him,  so  that  these  austerities 
might  l)e  m.ule  as  tryinp;  to  flesh  and  blood  as  possible. 
Now  this  enemy  was  no  one  else  than  the  Brahman  ascetic 
whose  carelessness  in  a  previous  incarnation  had  so  nearly 
caused  tlie  death  of  the  poor  snake.  But  if  ParsvanfUha's 
enemies  wrre  active,  his  grateful  friends  were  no  less 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  snake,  who  by  now  had  become 
the  god  Dharanendra,  held  a  serpent's  hood  over  the 
ascetic,  and  sheltered  him  as  with  an  umbrella  ;  and  to  this 
day  the  saint's  symbol  is  a  hooded  serpent's  head.  On 
the  eighty-fourth  day  I'arsvanatha  obtained  Kevala  jnana 
seated  under  a  Dhataki  tree  near  Benares. 

He  now  became  the  head  of  an  enormous  community, 
his  mother  and  wife  being  his  first  disciples.  Followed 
by  these,  he  preached  his  doctrines  for  seventy  years,  until 
at  last  his  karma  was  exhausted,  and,  an  old  man  of 
a  hundred  years,  he  reached  deliverance  at  last  on  Mount 
Sameta  Sikhara  in  Bengal,  which  was  thenceforth  known 
as  the  Mount  of  Parsvanatha. 

Parsvanatha  made  four  vows  binding  on  the  members  The  four 
of  his  community:  not  to  take  life,  not  to  lie,  not  to  steal  p°^?  °^ 
and  not  to  ow  n  property.    He  doubtless  felt  that  the  vow  of  ntthlT 
chastity  and  celibacy  was  included  under  the  last  two  heads, 
but  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  elapsed  between 
his  death  and  the  coming  of  Mahavira,  abuses  became  so 
rife  that  the  latter  was  forced  to  add  another  vow— that  of 
chastity— to  those  already  enumerated.  This  he  did  by  divid- 
ing the  vow  of  property  specifically  into  two,  one  part  relating 
to  women  and  the  other  to  material  possessions.   Some  Jaina, 
however,  believe  that  Parsvanatha's  four  vows  were  those 
of  non-killing,  non-lying,  non-stealing  and  chastity,  that 
it  was  the  promise  to  keep  nothing  as  one's  own  possession 
that  MahavTra  added  to  these,  and  that  it  was  in  order  to 
keep  this  vow  that  Mahavira  himself  went  about  naked. 
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Jainism 
the 
oldest 
religion. 


Anotlicr  reform  whicli  they  say  M.ilifivlr.i  introduced  was 
tlu'  making;  confession  compulsory  instead  of  optional  for 
monks.  All  these  traditions  bear  out  the  idea  that  .Maha- 
vlra  was  a  reformer  rather  tlian  a  founder  of  his  faith  and 
order,  and  that  the  rule  of  Tarsvanatha  had  not  been  found 
in  practice  sutficiently  stringent. 

Till'  '1  h'ciily-th'fl  Earlier  Tirthar'tkara. 

We  have  begun  our  survey  of  Jaina  legend  with  the 
birth  of  M.difuira,  but  no  Jaina  historian  would  do  that. 
The  Jama  firmly  believe  that  theirs  is  the  oldest  religion 
in  India,  and  delight  to  quote  many  passages  ^  from  the 
Veda  which  prove  to  them  that  Jainism  existed  before 
the  \'eda  were  written  and  cannot  therefore  be  an  offshoot 
of  Brahmanism,  as  most  scholars  believe.  They  reject 
the  old  theory  -  that  (iautama  Indrabhuti  revolted  from 
Jainism  and  became  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  and  claim 
Buddhism  as  a  late  offshoot  of  Jainism,  telling  the  folio  .v 
ing  legend  to  prove  it.  During  the  interval  between  the 
days  of  rar.svaniltha  and  those  of  Mahavira  there  lived 
a  certain  Taina  monk  called  Buddha  Kirti,  who  was  well 
learned  the  scriptures.  One  day  he  was  performing 
austerities  by  the  side  of  the  river  Sarayij  in  Palasa  Nagara, 
and  a;  he  sat  there  he  saw  a  dead  fish  floating  by  him. 
As  he  watched  it,  he  reflected  that  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  eating  the  flesh  of  dead  fish,  for  there  was  no  soul  within 
it.  This  thought  inspired  him,  the  Jaina  say,  to  found 
a  new  religion  ;  he  left  his  austerities,  assumed  red  gar- 
ments, and  preached  Buddhism. 

According  to  the  Jaina,  the  best  way  to  begin  the  study 
of  their  history  is  through  the  stories  of  the  Tlrthaiikara. 
We  have  studied  the  lives  of  the  two  latest  Tirthai'ikara, 
Par.svanatha,  the  twenty-third,  and  Mahavira,  the  twenty- 

'  See,  for  instance,  /;.■«  Jti/iCu  series,  No.  i,  a  lecture  by  Laia 
lienarsi  IJass.  M..A...  .Xfjra,  1902. 

"  They  declare  that  this  mistake  was  never  made  by  Jaina,  only  by 
European  scholars. 


AND  DISCI l'I.i:S  -I 

Idur  'i  ;   but   tlio  J.iin.i   l\,i\c   K'^rii'ls   rc^.irdin'^   cu  li   (uic 

lit  tlicir  |)rc(lLTcss(irs. 

I  lu'    tirsl    rirtlKinkarii   w.is   bom   wlicii    llio   world    b.id  i.  Risa- 

p;issi<l   out   o:    its   h,ij)pii'St  sta^c   .ml   w.is   \n   tl\c  tr.i   of '^^'i'f.^'' 
.  '  "^  i)r  Adi- 

>usaui;i  Dusani.i.'      \  Kajput  kiii^;  had  a  little  sea  born  to  n.ulia. 

Iiiiu,  wlioiu  his  mother  railed  Ki^  ibliade\  a,  berause  in  her 

dream  she  had  seen  a  bull  {ri.uihlia)  eomint;  towards  her. 

Ris,d)hadevu  (also  called  />  linfitha)  taught  iren  seventy-two 

arts  and  wonun ';\ty-four,  mr'he-e  liav   only  to  be  skilled 

in  douics.ic  and  nut  m  hierary  and  inilustrial  eralts;    but 

h     great  '^lor\   lies  in  tiu  tart  that  he  hrsl  lau^ht  men  the 

Jaina  laitli.     He  lived  for  ei;^hty-four  lakhs  of  purv.i  of  time, 

of  which  he  s|"u!;    .nly  une  hikh  nf  purva  a^  an  ascetic. 

Risabh'dcva  had  one  hundred  sons  (amongst  whom  was 

the  famous  king  Bh.irata)  ;   their  height  was  five  hundred 

bow-shots.      This  first  Tirthankara   attained   mokija  from 

Astapada  (or  Kailasa)  in  the  modern  llinic'  lyas. 

The  world  grew  steadily  worse,  and  in  fifty  lakhs  of  crores  2.  .-\jiia- 
of  sagara  of  time  Hie  next  li'rthahkara,  A|itanatha,  was  "^^''''• 
born  in  A>odhya.  After  his  birth  all  lus  father's  enemies 
were  c<  nquered  jita),  hence  his  name,  '  the  in\ineible  one  '. 
lie  was  born  in  the  period  called  I)  ^ama  Su5ama,  and  all 
the  remaining  Tirthankara  were  born  in  the  saiae  period. 
His  sign,  which  one  sees  on  all  his  images  in  the  temples, 
is  an  elephant.  I  »uring  his  iifc  .  0  himself  earned  the  title 
of  \'ictorious,  for  he  was  so  devout  .  1  ascetic  that  he  was 
beaten  by  n(jne  in  performing  ausierities.  He  attained 
mokipa  together  with  a  thousanti  other  Sadhus. 

After  thirtv  more  lakhs  of  crores  of  sagara  Sar-ibhava- 3.  s.iir.- 
natha,  the  third  Tirthankara,  was  born  in  Sravast!  ol  Rajput  ^■^'^'•''^• 
parents.     The  king  his  father  had  been  di  tressed  to  see  the  "''"'"' 
way  his  doiiimi.  as  were  rav.iged  by  plague  and  famine,  but 
when  he  heard  the  good  news  of  the  boy's  birth,  he  felt 
there  was  a  chance  [sa7nl>liava}  of  better  limes  coming,  hence 
the  L  .y's  name.     He  too     as  able  to  persuade  a  thousand 
'  Ot/io'ii.'ise:  Su     ma  Duhsaina. 
£  Z 
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4.   Alilii- 
ii.in<l,inx 


5.   Siiin.i- 
iin.itlia. 


(:    I'.id- 

iiMpra- 
bhu. 


7.   Supar' 
svanaiha, 


ascetics  111  |iim  lii>  iMir.imiiiity  ur  sa/'/i^lui,  ulio  t  miiIu.iIIv 
;ill  .ittiiiiii'd  mnk^i  w  ith  liiiii.      I  I1-,  ciiil)'  t  lie  li.n-r. 

I  lir  tniirlli  'I'irtli  iiiU.ir.i  nwis  Ins  r  lie  fait    tli.il 

the  i;ni|  liidr.i  ii-.r.|  In  runic  ilowii  jivl  .()  \ahhitianda} 

liiin  111  \.mit,l,  \slicrr  Ins  |i,irrMi-,  ^.nii  .ind  Sidil.nl  ha 

l\ain,  nilfil.  I  ic  attaiiird  iimk- a  ai  1  imiiMnird  bv  a  tlimi- 
sand  iiiniiks,  as  iiidcrd  did  all  tlir  first  i'lc\  til  'I'irl  li  iiikar  i 
c\rf])t  Sii|)arsvanat!ia.  Aldiminduii  lias  tlir  apr  lur  his 
si^ii  ;  he  was  Ixirn  ten  lakhs  ul  i  rnrrs  ut  saj^ara  ul  tiiiu' 
alter  his  predei  e-^siir.  I  lis  heiL^ht  wis  three  iiuiidred  and 
tilty  l)iiw-s!ints. 

1  he  lev^eiid  alxiiit  the  tilth  Tlrt  haiikara,  Siiniat  inatlia, 
is  nmre  interest iii;^  ;  he  was  hurn  in  I\ankanapiira,  where 
his  lather,  a  KaijMit  named  Mej^har  tlia,  was  kini;  ;  his 
niiither's  name  was  Simiari'^'ah'i.  'I'tu'  child  was  called 
Suniatinatha,  hei  aii>e  e\en  liefure  his  liirtli  his  mcither's 
intellect  [sumati)  was  so  sharpened.  'I'd  pr(i\  e  the  (lueen's 
ability,  ,1  story  is  tuld  resembling;  that  nf  the  jud^'enient 
fit"  Soldninii.  An  old  ]5raliman  died,  leaviiif^  two  wives; 
bntli  women  claimed  the  only  son  ;is  theirs,  and  the  dispute 
was  taken  to  the  (lueen  to  settle,  who  decreed,  as  Solomon 
did  'and  with  similar  results),  that  the  living  child  should 
be  cut  in  two.  This  Tirthaiikara's  sin;n  is  sometimes  ^dven 
as  a  red  i,'oose,  l)ut  others  say  it  is  a  red  partridge.  lie 
was  born  n:ne  lakhs  of  crores  of  sagara  after  Abhiiiandana, 
and  his  heii^ht  was  three  hundred  iiow-shots. 

Suslma,  the  mother  of  ihe  sixth  Tirlhankara,  longed 
before  his  birth  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  red  lotuses  {padma), 
with  the  result  that  her  son  was  always  the  colour  of  a  leil 
lotus,  whirhtlower  he  took  forhis  emblem  I  lis  father,  Dhara, 
was  the  I'Jai|)iit  king  of  Kausambi.  radmaprabhu  was  born 
ninety  thousand  crores  of  sagara  of  time  after  his  predeces- 
sor;  his  height  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  bow-shots. 

The  father  of  the  next  'llrthai'ikara  was  the  Rajput  king 
of  Henares  ;  but  his  wife  sutfered  froui  leprosy  in  both 
iier    sides.     'I'his    dreadful    disease    was    cured    before    the 


AM)   DlSCIIil  S  -^ 

rliihl's  ln'rtli,  Ml  l;c  w.is  l;im.ii  llu   ii.iiiir  nt  Sit  f'^dud)  pihsvii 

(sido).      I  lis  niiljlnii  is  thr  S\  .tstik.i  syiiil)i)M    I    |.      I'lilikc 

till'  (itlur  iMrluT  'I'irtli.iMk.ir.i  In-  .itt.iiuitl  iimk^.i  willi  Miily 
li\i'  luuulrcd  (■(inipaiiioii.s.  Niiif  thousanil  i  rurcs  ol  sfi^.ir.i 
()\  tunc  lia  '  cl.ipscd  siu'c  tlu'  dcatli  (it  his  prcdcLCSbor,  and 
Ills  liii^hl  was  two  liuiidrcd  liow -shutri. 

Alter  a  turtlar  interval  ot  nine  liundrcd  rtirfs  ni  samara 
"t  time  the  eij^htii  I'irthankara  was  horn;  his  height  was 
(ine  hundrctl  and  htty  bow-sliols.  Uelore  his  birth  his 
inotli-  r  (ihc  wile  ot  the  Rajput  kin|^  ot  Candrapurij  lon^'ed 
to  drink  the  moon  {caiulru).  To  assuage  her  eraving,  a  plate 
ot  water  was  one  night  handed  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  the 
moon  was  nlleeted  in  it ;  when  the  eiiild  was  b(^rn,  he  was 
found  to  be  as  bright  and  white  as  the  moon,  which  accord- 
ingly became  his  emblem,  and  he  was  called  Candraprabhu. 

'iwcj  names  arc  given  to  the  next  'I'irthankara.  Owing 
to  the  peace  lie  brought  to  u  distracted  family,  all  of  whose 
kingly  relatives  were  warring  against  one  another,  he  is 
c.illed  Suvidliinalha,  lor  on  his  birth  they  gave  up  fighting 
and  took  instead  to  performing  their  religious  duties 
(suviiilii);  but  as  his  teeth  were  so  beautiful  that  they 
resell. bled  the  buds  of  an  exquisite  tlower  {pitspa),  ho  was 
also  called  i'u5i)adanta.  'i'litre  is  a  dispute  over  his  emblem : 
the  Svetambara  say  it  is  the  crocodile,  while  certain  Diiiain- 
bara  declare  it  is  the  cral:>.  Ninety  crores  of  sagara  elapsed 
befi  rehis  birth,  .md  his  height  was  one  hundred  bow-shots. 

I'he  tenth  Tlrthaiikara  had  a  marvellous  power  of  im- 
parting coolness  {sUa/atd)  to  fevered  patients.  Before  his 
birth  his  mother  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband,  the 
Rajput  king  of  Bhaddilapura,  and  immediately  the  fever 
which  had  defied  all  the  el'forts  of  his  physicians  left  him, 
and  all  his  life  long  the  saint  had  a  similar  power,  hence 
his  name,  Sltajanatha,  ^  Lord  of  Coolness.  His  sign  is 
the  Srivatsa  svastika  •- 
bara,  the  Ficus  rdigiosa. 


8.  Can- 
drapr.i- 
tjhii. 


9.   Siivi- 
dhiiiatliu. 


i 


10.  .Sita- 
janatha. 


Lord  of  Coolness 

or  according  to  the  Digam- 
His  height  was  ninety  bow-shots, 


I,  .    ivC 
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1 1 .  Src- 

y.iiii  sa- 
il.all, I. 


IJ.    \',isu- 
|)iir_,  .1. 


I  s.  X'iin.i- 
Ian  itliii. 


.iii'l  ilu'  iiilcr\Ml  111  time  lii-twccii  linn  .ind  hi>  prcfkn  c.-ssor 
w.is   iiiiu-  criMH'^  111  sfi^.ir.i. 

KiiiL,'  \'i>nu(lr\M,  will)  ruli'il  m  Sinili,ii)un,  jinsscssfd 
a  most  lii-MUtiful  thnuu',  but  unlnrtunatcly  an  c\il  spirit 
Iniik  U|i  his  •,il)i)(K'  in  It,  SI)  tli.it  no  niir  dare  sit  tlicro.  llis 
wik',  ImwrNcr,  so  Iniii^fil  to  sit  on  it  th.it  slie  clcterniincd 
to  (Id  so  at  an\'  ri;  k  ;  t"  lAi.tv  one's  astonisliinent  she  was 
((uitc  uniniureil,  so.  when  lier  son  was  horn,  lie  was  nanied 
Sreyanis.mfitli,!,  tlie  Lord  ot  ( iood,  for  alre.idy  he  had 
en,il)led  Ins  mother  to  east  out  an  c\il  siiirit  and  so  do 
a  world  of  i:;ooil  isirya;'//ya).  llis  sign  is  the  rhinoceros; 
one  erore  of  sagara  of  time  had  intervened  he'ore  his 
iiirtli  ;    .md  his  height  was  eighty  bow-shots. 

Hefore  the  birth  of  the  twelltli  'rirthatikar.i  the  gods 
Indra  and  \'asu  used  to  go  and  worshiji  th'.  father  of  the 
future  saint,  and  as  tlie  father's  name  was  X'asupuja  and 
the  god  Indra  used  to  give  him  jewels  called  vasti,  the 
ehild  was  natur.dly  enough  ealled  X'asupuiya.  llis  sign 
i>  the  male  luitlalo,  and  he  jiassed  to  moksa  from  his  birth- 
])lai'e,  C'anipa])uri,  aciompanied  by  six  hundred  Sfuihus. 
Fifty-four  s.lgara  of  time  had  intervened,  and  his  height 
w,is  seventy  arrow -shots. 

The  sign  of  the  thirteenth  Tirthankara  is  the  boar. 
He  got  his  name  X'imalanaliia,  Lord  of  Clearness,  through 
the  clearness  (viiua/ala)  of  intellect  with  which  he  endowed 
his  mi  ther  before  iiis  birth,  ,ind  which  she  displayed  in 
the  follow  ing  m. inner.  A  certain  man  and  his  wife  un- 
wisely stayed  in  a  temple  inhabited  by  a  female  demon, 
who,  falling  in  love  with  the  husband,  assumed  his  real 
wile's  form.  'The  miser, ible  m,in  was  (luite  un.ibK  to 
lell  wliiih  was  his  true  wife,  and  asked  the  king  of  Kam- 
pila])ura  to  distinguish  between  them,  it  \\,is  the  <iueen, 
how'ver,  who  solved  t!ie  diliicuity.  '■  knew  the  long 
reach  that  witches  and  only  \vitchcs  h,  .  id  telling  the 
Iiusband  to  st.md  .1  lung  distance  on,  -nail  -....d  the  two 
wives    to   prove    their   chastity   by   t(jueiung   him.     Both 
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tried  tlu'ir  utmost,  hut,  of  course,  tlie  human  wife  could 
nut  re.ii  h  sn  far,  whereas  the  demon  wife  did  and  thus 
hlinued  lier  real  character.  X'imaianatha  h.id  six  hundred 
ciimpaninns  in  moksa.  Tliirty  sa<:;ara  of  time  had  passed 
before  his  liirth,  and  his  lici^diL  was  sixty  bow-sliots. 

I'here  was  an  endless  {aiia)ita]  thread  which  lay  about 
(juite  powerless  m  Ayodhya  ;  but  after  the  king's  wife  had 
;^iven  birth  to  the  fourteenth  Tirthaiikara,  it  became 
endued  with  power  to  heal  diseases  ;  this  event,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  seen  .m  endless 
necklace  of  pearls,  decided  the  child  s  name.  Ananta- 
natha's  birth  was  divided  from  his  predecessor's  death  by 
nine  sagar.i  of  time,  and  his  height  was  fifty  bow-shots. 
His  sign  is  the  hawk,  or,  according  to  the  Digambara, 
the  bear. 

'1  he  hfteenth  'I'irthaiikara  was  born  four  sagara  of  time 
after  Anantanatha's  Nirvana,  and  his  height  was  only 
forty-hve  bow-shots.  His  parents  were  the  Rajput  king 
and  queen  of  Ratnapuri,  and  before  his  birth  they  exhibited 
such  new  ze.d  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties 
{dlianna),  that  the  child  was  given  the  name  of  Lord  of 
Religion,  Dharmanatha.  He  attained  mok?a  with  eight 
iiundred  monks.     Hi.-,  sign  is  a  thunderbolt. 

After  the  nirvana  of  the  ninth  Tirthahkara,  Suvidhi- 
natna,  the  Jaina  faith  disappeared  until  the  birth  of  the 
tenth  Tirthaiikara,  wIkj  revived  it;  on  his  nirvaria  it  dis- 
appeared ag.iin,  but  was  revived  on  the  birth  of  the  eleventh  ; 
and  this  Cdntinued  to  be  the  case  until  the  birth  of  San- 
tinatha,  the  sixteenth  Tirthaiikara,  after  which  it  never 
disappeared  again.  The  parents  of  this  Tirthaiikara  ruled 
in  Hastinapura  three  sagara  of  time  after  Dharnianatha's 
nirvana.  It  happened  that  plague  was  raging.  Before 
Santir.-'tha's  birth,  however,  his  mother  was  able  to  stay 
the  course  of  tlic  pestilence  by  sprinkling  the  sufferers 
with  water;  so  when  the  child  was  born  he  was  called 
Santinatha,  or  Lord  of  Peace  [sdiitij.     The  special  interest 
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17.   Kuii 
thun.itha 


18.  Ara- 
natha. 


19.  Mal- 
linatha. 


(if  this  i.uul  lies  ill  llic  lact  lluil  he  w.is  tlic  lirst  Tirth.in- 
k.ir.i  tn  bcconic  .1  c.ikr.ivarti,'  (ir  ciiijicrdr  (it  the  whole 
(if  Bhar.il.i  (i.e.  Indi.i).  Santinfitha's  heii=;lit  was  f(irty 
bow-shots,  and  his  emblem  is  the  deer.  He  attained 
moksa  from  Alt.  I'ar.svanatha  in  Bengal  in  eompany  with 
nine  liundred  SaJhus.  With  the  exception  of  four,'-^  all 
the  'I'lrthahkara  passed  to  nirvana  from   this  hill. 

.•\fter  half  a  palya  of  time  the  seventeenth  Tirthankara 
was  born  in  Gajapurl,  where  his  parents,  King  Sivaraja  and 
Queen  Sridevi,  reigned.  Before  his  birth  liis  mother  saw 
a  heap  {kutilha)  of  jewels  ;  during  his  life  people  began  to 
show  greater  kindness  to  insects  (kimlliu),  and  the  power 
of  his  father's  enemies  was  stunted  {kniitha}.  Kunthuna- 
tha's  sign  was  the  goat,  and  he  was  thirty-tive  bow-shots 
in  height.  He,  like  his  i^redecessor,  became  an  emperor, 
and  obtained  moks.i  from  I'arsvanfitha,  but  accompanied 
by  a  thousiind  comj)anions. 

Oueen  Devi,  wile  of  King  Sudansma  of  jlastinapura, 
saw  a  vision  of  a  bank  of  jewels  before  the  birth 
of  her  son,  the  eighteenth  Tirthankara,  who  was  born 
a  quarter  palya  of  time  after  Kunlhunatha.  Aranatha  was 
thirty  bow-shots  in  height,  his  c.i.blem  is  tiie  third  kuui 
of  svastika  (the  .\anda\artta),  he  was  also  .111  emperor, 
and  he  passed  to  mok5a  from  Sameta  Sikhara  (Mt.  I'ars- 
vanatha)  with  a  thousand  monks. 

The  nineteenth  Tirthankara  is  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
for  owing  to  deceitfulness  in  a  previous  life  this  saint  was 
born  as  a  woman;''  having,  however,  done  ail  the  twenty 
things  that  make  an  ascetic  a  Tirthankara,  nothing  could 
prevent  his  becoming  one,  but  his  previous  deceitfulness 
resulted  in  his  becoming  a  female  Tirthankara.  She  was 
born   in  Mith.ifi,  where   her  parents.  King   Kumbcra  and 

'  There  have  been  twelve  of  these  g'eat  rulers,  and  these  with  thv. 
twenty  four  Tirthankara,  n-ne  Haladeva,  nine  X'asudova,  and  nine 
Prati-va!,u(!c\a  make  up  the  sixty-three  t.reat  Heroes  of  the  Jaina. 

'   Ixisahhadeva,  \'asupujya,  Neminatha  and  MahTivira. 

^  See  p.  121. 
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Oufcn  I'r  bhavati,  ruled.  lU'forc  her  birlli  her  inolhci- 
!')I1^lm1  to  wear  a  s^arland  (malli)  woven  of  tlie  flowers  of  all 
seasons,  ami  the  i^mls  and  goddesses  thenisehes  broi'.^ht 
thi'  dowers  to  gratify  her  desire.  Mallinath.i's  symiiol  is 
a  w,iter-iar,  and  she  also  passed  to  nioksa  from  Sameta 
Sikhara.  lier  hci'^^ht  was  twenty-liNc  bow-shots.  The 
Dij,Mmbara,  wiio  deny  that  any  woin.m  ean  pass  to  moksa 
without  rebirth  as  .i  man,  deny  of  course  that  Mallinatha 
could  have  been  a  woman.  Another  point  of  interest  is 
tiiat  the  time  between  the  Tirthaiikara  can  now  be 
measured  by  years,  and  this  nineteenth  I'irthahkara  was 
bora  a  thousand  crores  of  years  after  the  eit^hteenth. 

L'.fo'-o  the  birth  of  Munisuvrata,  his  mother,  the  wife 
o'  -•winj,  Sumitra  of  Kajagriha,  kept  all  the  beautiful  vows 
of  Jainism  (.s;(  vrata,  good  vows)  as  dex'outly  as  if  she  had 
been  an  ordinary  woman  and  not  a  (jueen  ;  hence  the  cliild's 
name.  His  height  was  twenty  bow-shots ;  he  was  born  iifty- 
f our  lakhs  of  years  after  the  last  Tirthai'ikara.  I  lis  parents, 
wtiile  Ks.itriya  or  Rajputs,  belonged  to  the  llaii  dynasty, 
whereas  all  the  other  Tirthankara,  save  the  twenty-second, 
belonged  to  the  Iksvaku  family.  His  symbol  is  the  tor- 
toise. 

The  Iwenty-lirst  Tlrlhankara  was  born  in  Mathura  after 
an  interval  of  only  six  lakhs  of  years.  His  father.  King 
Vijya,  was  engaged  in  an  apparently  hopeless  .  arfarc  with 
his  enemies,  but  the  astrologers  declared  that  if  his  wile. 
Queen  Vipra,  showed  her  face  on  the  city  wall  (this  was 
before  the  time  of  the  zenana  system)  the  enemy  would 
bow  down  {itaina)  with  fe.ir  and  llee  away.  This  all  hap- 
pened, and  the  child  was  named  accordingly.  Naminatha 
was  fifteen  bow-shots  in  height,  his  emblem  is  the  blue 
lotus,  and  he  attained  moksa  from  Sameta  Sikhara  together 
with  a  thousand  ascetics. 

The  twenty-second  Tirthahk.ira  (like  the  tv\entieth)  is 
always  represented  as  black  ;  before  his  birth  his  mother, 
the  wife  '  f  Samudravijaya,  king  of  Saurlpura,  saw  a  wheel 
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{iicmn  nt  1)1. ick  jewels  [arisfa,.  Kri^n.i  .iiul  his  brothir 
Bahidev.i  lived  .it  this  time,  .ind  were  cousins  of  Nemi- 
iiathd's.  This  Tirth.iiikar.i  w.is  ten  bow-shcits  in  hei'^ht 
and  his  sign  was  the  conch  shell.  I'nlike  most  of  the 
other  Tlrthankara,  he  attained  mokija  from  Girnir  in 
Kathiawad. 

The    twenty-third    and    twenty-fourth   Tirthaiikara    are 
respectively  Parsvaniitha  and  Mahavira. 


Mahfi- 

vir.i's 

unruly 

disciple 

Gos;il.i. 


'J  he  1- ollou'ers  of  Mahavira. 

The  peculiar  temptations  with  which  an  ascetic's  life 
are  beset  are  illustrated  for  us  in  the  life  of  Gosala,  .m 
early  antinomiau.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of 
a  body  of  unclothed  anchorites,  a  section  of  the  Ajivika 
monks,  and  joined  forces  with  Mahavira  whilst  the  latter 
was  still  practising  austerities  before  the  period  cf  h 
enlightenment.  Gosala,  Dr.  lloernlc  suggests  in  his  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  Ajivikas,*  may  either  have  been 
moved  by  a  desire  to  learn  the  tricks  of  Maha\ira's  tra<le, 
or  else  the  strong  stern  personality  of  the  great  ascetic 
may  have  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  weaker 
sensual  nature.  At  any  rate,  for  six  years  they  lived 
together,  but  a  permanent  association  was  impossible 
between  a  man  like  Mahavira  and  one  of  Gosala's  tricky, 
unreliable  disposition. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  they  separated  owing  to 
some  act  of  unchastity  on  Gosala's  part,  and  this  had  the 
natural  effect  of  opening  Maha\ira's  eyes  to  the  special 
temptation  besetting  wandering  mendicants.  An  added 
element  of  bitterness  would  be  caused  by  the  disciple 
venturing  to  preach  before  the  master  felt  himself  qualihcd 
to  do  so,  fi>r  whilst  Mahavira  waited  twelve  years  before 
teaching  his  Way,  Gosala  preached  after  only  six. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  Gosfda's  conduct  that  Mahavira 
'  /■:.  A'.  A".,  vol.  1. 
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■  uldi'd  I  '■  vnw  nf  rliiistitv  tn  tlu'  four  vows  of  I'arswi- 
natha's  oi'Kr,  and  ail  tlu^-'i'^li  tin-  Jaina  scriptures  one 
seems  to  tii.d  referenci  -  to  this  unworthy  discii>lc.  '  A 
wise  inan  shoi:!d  consider  that  these  (heretics)  do  not  live 
a  life  of  chastitv  '  *  'In  t  e  assembly  he  pronounces  holy 
(words),  yet  secritly  he  connr.it  ^ins  ;  but  the  wise  know 
him  to  1  ■  a  deceiver  and  -reat  rogue.'  -  A  dialogue  is 
given  between  a  disciple  of  Mahfnira's,  called  Ardraka,  and 
(iosala,  in  liich  tlosiila,  like  many  another  impenitent, 
tries  to  defend  himself  by  rinding  fault  with  his  old  leader, 
and  takes  uj)  an  anti;  mian  position:  '  accor 'ing  to  our 
Law  an  etic,  who  lives  alone  and  single,  commits  no 
sm  it  lie  u.-es  cold  water,  eats  seeds,  accepts  things  pre- 
|)ared  for  him,  and  has  intercourse  with  women.''' 

The  references  to  '  M.sala  in  the  Buddhist  books,  though 
sligl  >er,  bear  out  the  same  idea  of  his  character.  Dr. 
Hoernle  mentions  Buddha's  well-known  abhorrence  of 
Ciosala,  and  tells  how  Buddha  classified  the  ascetic  systems 
(litTcring  from  his  ..wn  into  those  whose  members  lived  in 
incontinency  and  those  which  could  only  be  condemned 
as  unsatisfying — placing  Go.^ala  amongst  the  former. 

Closala  obtained  this  his  best-known  name  through 
having  been  born  in  a  cowshed,  but  he  is  also  known  by 
another  name,  th.it  of  Mahkhali  Futra,  which  the  Jainu 
say  wa^  given  to  him  bcc.iuse  he  was  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  monk.  If  there  were  this  piteous  taint  in  his  blood 
it  would  account  for  his  strange  dual  nature,  his  strivings, 
and  his  failure.  After  he  lei!  Mahiivlra,  he  and  his  followers 
seem  to  h.ive  lived  in  open  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
ascetic  life,  expressed  or  implied,  and  to  have  made  their 
head-quarters  in  the  premises  of  a  potter  woman  in  the 
town  of  Sravastl.  There  after  sixteen  years  .Mahavira 
found  him  and  exposed  h'  real  character.  Clo.'^ala  had 
j>reviously  tried  to  justify  himself  by  adopting  not  only 
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.111  .uitiiKiini.ui  pd.-iitmn,  l)nt  ,il.--(i  (inc  ui  ,i!).-MiliUf  lat.iliMii, 
in  wliicli  hv  (loi.ircd  that  all  tliiiii^s  wi-rc  aW^nhurlv  IixlhI 
.iiul  sii  man  \va>  i\licvril  ol  all  nmral  iT-jumMliilitv.  Nnw 
he  brought  ti>r\varil  aiiother  dnLliiiir,  that  nl  rc-aniniation, 
by  which  he  (.■xplaiiud  [n  Mahfulra  that  the  did  (Idsfil.i 
will)  h.id  been  a  diseii)le  (it  Ins  was  dead,  and  thai  he  who 
iinw  aininated  the  IkkIv  nt  ( id^ala  \\a>  <|uite  another 
l)erson  ;  this  theory,  liowever,  deeeived  nobddv,  and  lio- 
sala,  discredited  ni  the  eyes  ot  the  towns[)eii|)le,  tell  lower 
;ind  lower,  and  at  last  died  as  a  tool  dietli.  Just  betoro 
the  end,  however,  the  .-trani^e  duality  ot  his  nature  a^ain 
asserted  itselt,  and,  acknuwledi^in^  that  all  that  .\laha\Ira 
had  said  against  him  was  true,  and  that  he  had  left  the 
true  laith  and  preaidied  a  false  one,  he  directed  his  own 
(liscii)les  to  dra;4  his  body  throui;h  the  town  bv  a  ro])C 
for  peo|)le  to  spit  at,  and  to  bury  Inm  with  every  mark 
(it  shame. 1  This  command  tliey  naturally  did  not  carry 
out,  nor  would  it  ha\e  been  necessary  lor  us  so  ion^r  att^■r 
his  death  to  have  discussed  this  uiiha])|)v  man,  but  tor  the 
profound  elleet  his  life  h;ul  on  the  formuhition  ot  .\Iaha\ira's 
doctrine. 

Go.sahi  is  of  importance  to  those  ol  us  who  are  trvin^'  to 
understand  Jainism  for  two  reasons  :  the  sin  and  shame 
(it  his  life  emphasized  the  need  for  stringent  rules  for  the 
order  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  fatalism  was  shown 
to  result  in  non-moral  conduct.  Jainism  avoi(.ls  this 
determinism,  as  we  shall  see  later,  by  teaching  that,  tlmugh 
karma  decides  .dl,  we  ourseUes  can  atfect  our  p^ist  karma 
by  our  present  life. 

'  Some  Jaina  believe  that,  bccaubC  lie  so  sincerely  rcpenteil  before 
liis  (ieath,  he  went  not  to  hell,  but  to  one  ol  tiic  Dcvaloka,  i.e.  iiea\ens, 
and  is  now,  .ii  tlie  time  of  writing,  in  tlie  Twelltii  Devalolva,  from 
wfiich  he  will  pass  in  another  age  to  be  a  I  inhankara. 
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Other  Disciples. 

Tlic  SvLtfinihar.i  ti!!  t!u'  fi.Uowir.i;  story  of  the  conver- 
sion of  M;ihri\Ira's  fiirlitst  ;uul  greatest  disciple,  Gautama 
IinliMMiuti.  It  li.ijipeiu'il  lliat  once  wlicn  Mahavira  went 
to  tlic  city  of  Apfi]),'!  to  preach,  a  rich  Brahman  was  pre- 
paring^ to  offer  a  ^reat  animal  sacrifice,  and  had  invited 
(iautama  Indrat)Iiriti  and  his  ten  brothers  to  he  present. 
'I'luy  iieard  of  the  new  teacher,  and  that  lie  was  denouncini^ 
the  animal  sacrihce  at  which  they  had  assisted,  and  they 
were  very  much  enrat;ed  at  his  audacity.  They  therefore 
determined  to  op])ose  him  and  expose  the  falseness  of  his 
tt'achint^,  i)ut  felt  that  they  must  fir-t  learn  more  of  this 
new  doctrine.  They  listened  to  Mahavlra's  discourses, 
and  heard  the  f^entle,  thoughtful  answers  he  gave  to  all 
questioners,  till  at  length,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  Way,  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  his,  and  became  his 
chief  disciples  or  Cianadhara.^ 

The  Digambara  give  a  different  account  of  Gautama's 
conversion.  Indrabhuti  was,  they  say,  bfirn  of  Brfdiman 
parents  in  a  village  called  Gdvara,  his  father's  name  being 
N'asumati,  and  his  mother's  I'rithvl ;  -  he  became  a  very 
learned  pandit  and  grew  extremely  vain  of  his  learning. 
One  day,  however,  an  old  man  appeared  and  asked  him 
to  explain  a  certain  verse  to  him.  Mahavira  had,  the  old 
man  said,  repeated  the  sloka  to  him,  but  had  immediately 
afterwards  become  so  lost  in  meditation  that  he  could  get 
no  explanation  of  it  from  the  saint,  and  yet  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  live  unless  he  knew  the  meaning.  The  verse 
contained  references  to  Kd/a''*  and  Dravya,  Panca  Astikdya, 
Taltva  and  Lesyd,*  not  one  of  which  could  Gautama  under- 
stand, but  being  too  true  a  sciiolar  to  ]:)retend  to  a  knowledge 
which  he  'hd  not  possess,  he  sought  out  Mahavira  to  ask 

'  At  tills  time  C.'indana.  danniitcr  of  Dadliivahana,  kin;:;  of  Camp.'i, 
.ilso  enteifil  tlic  order  and  liccaiiie  the  head  of  the  nuns. 

-  SaiisMt  I'ntliJM.  -  Sans/oit  Kfda.  *  Ulten  wriiien  /.da. 
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A  sermon 
by  Maha- 


f(ir  ;iii  cxphiiiiition.  The  moment  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  ^re.it  ;iscetic  all  his  pride  in  his  fancied  le.iruin^'  fell 
from  him,  and  he  besought  Mahavira  to  teach  Inm.  He 
nut  only  became  a  cf)nvert  himself,  but  took  over  with  him 
his  five  hundred  pupils  and  his  three*  brothers. 

The  Sthanakavasi  tell  yet  a  third  story  of  (iautama's 
conversion.  Indrabhuti  was  going  to  assist  al  a  great 
saeriticc,  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  that  all  the  gods, 
instead  of  going  to  the  sacrifice,  were  going  to  hear  an 
ascetic  preach  !  (lautama  asked  who  the  ascetic  w  is,  and, 
going  to  meet  him,  w.is  astonished  at  being  called  by  his 
own  name,  lie  was  still  morr  astonished  when  Mahavira 
proceeded  to  answer  all  the  unspoken  questions  and  solve 
all  the  doubts  that  had  been  in  his  mind  about  karma, 
jiva,  moksa,  &c. 

All  sects  believe  that,  however  converted,  Gautama  by 
his  intense  attachment  to  his  master,  was  for  long  prevented 
from  attaining  Kevala  jnana  or  Omniscience. 

The  Uttaradhyayana  records  a  sermon  entitled  The  Leaf 
of  the  7>^(?  which  the  Jaina  say  Mahavira  preachecl  to  Gau- 
tama to  try  and  help  him  to  reach  Kevala  jnana.  It  is 
worth  while  studying  it  closely,-  for  it  tells  us  much  of 
Mahavira's  doctrine.  Mahavira  warns  Gautama  that  life 
will  end  sometime,  even  as  the  withered  leaf  of  a  tree 
must  fall  to  the  ground  '•  '^en  its  days  are  done  ;  and  that 
its  duration  is  as  brief  ...  ;  Iiat  of  a  dew-drop  clinging  to 
a  blade  of  grass.  Only  when  the  chances  of  rebirth  have 
resulted  in  one's  being  born  as  a  human  being  can  one  get 
rid  of  the  result  {karma)  of  past  action.  How  rare  is  the 
opportunity,  ;  for  one's  soul  might  luuc  been  imprisoned 
for  aeons;  in  an  earth,  or  a  fire,  or  a  wind  body ;  or  it  might 
have  been  clothed  with  a  plant,  an  insect,  or  an  animal 
form  ;  one  might  have  been  born  in  heaven  or  hell  as  a  god 


'  Accord inj,'  to  other  accounts  there  were  only  two  brothers. 
~    This  sermon  the  Jaina  regard  as  containing  the  essence  of  t'lcir 
rehgion. 


AND   niSCIPLKS 


\ 


[    I 


or  a  (Irmnn,  hut  only  to  :i  human  hi'inc;  is  the  chance  of 
escape  open.  Even  if  one  happens  tr)  he  born  as  a  man, 
one  mitjht  not  he  horn  an  Arya  hut  onlv  an  aboriginal 
or  a  foreigner  (to  whom  apparently  Nhihilvlra  did  not 
regard  the  way  of  escape  as  open)  ;  or  if  horn  as  an  Arya, 
one  might  not  he  capable  or  have  the  opportunity  of 
intelHgently  hearing  and  behoving  the  Law  ;  or  again, 
one  might  not  have  the  strength  of  will  to  choose  the 
hard  path  of  asceticism.  As  (iautama  grows  old  and 
frail,  this  priceless  opportunity  which  comes  so  seldom 
will  gradually  pass  away  from  him,  so  Mahavira  beseeches 
him  to  cast  awr.y  every  sort  of  attachment  that  might  chain 
him  to  rebirth,  and,  since  he  has  chosen  the  path  of  asceti- 
cism which  leads  to  deliverance,  to  press  on  to  the  very 
end.  '  You  have  crossed  the  great  ocean,  why  do  you 
halt  so  near  the  shore  >  Make  haste  t«  get  on  the  other 
side  and  reach  that  world  of  perfection  [nirvana]  where 
there  is  safety  and  perfect  happiness.' 

In  the  Uttaradhyayana  it  is  recorded  that  the  effect 
of  this  sermon  was  such  as  to  enable  Gautama  to  cut  off 
love  and  reach  perfection,'  but  the  Kalpa  Sutra  supports  the 
current  belief  that  it  was  not  till  the  night  that  Mahavira 
died  that  this  the  oldest  of  his  disciples  '  cut  asunder  the 
tie  of  friendship  which  he  had  for  his  master,  and  obtained 
the  highest  knowledge  and  intuition  called  Kevala'.^ 

Gautama  survived  Mahavira  for  twelve  years,  and  finally 
obtained  nirvana  at  Rajagriha  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
having  lived  fu'ty  years  as  a  monk. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ten  ^  of  Indrabhfiti's  brothers 
att.iched  themselves  to  the  great  ascetic  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did.  They,  too,  must  have  been  men  of  strong 
character,  for  three  ^  of  them  became  heads  of  communities. 

There  was  another   great    disciple   of   Mahavira   called  Su- 
Sudharma,  who  also  survived  him,  and  to  whom  we  are  <iharma. 

'  .v.  /;.  /•;..  xlv,  p.  46.  !  ibiii..  xxii,  p.  265. 

'    lliL-  niiinbeis  vary  in  different  versions  of  the  stor>'. 
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MAHAVIRAS  DISCIl'LI". S 


iii(Ul)ti(i  for  tlu'  Jam, I  scriptures.  'I'lii.'  laiii.i  say  that 
(iautaina  liulrahhuti  liad  l)ti  uiiu'  a  Ki  \  ali  and  mipartrd 
kiV'wlrdt^r  wlii'li  \\  i-^  till'  result  ^l  his  nuu  thn\kiu^',  hut 
Sudharnia,    imt    having   attanu-d    nmniM'icncr,    cnuld    imly 


pass  (III   the  tcachiiii;  nl   dtlurs 


tluTcfiirc    WTntC    <iUt 


what  he  had  heard  his  master  say  and  eomjjiled  twelve 
Ai'iija,  ele\eii  l'p,uii;a,  and  wiriuus  cither  works.  All  that 
traditidU  states  ahmil  Su<lharma  eould  \)v  tersely  espresseil 
nil  ,1  tiimlistone.  lie  was  burn  in  a  little  \illa;^e  ealled 
Kdllar^a,  his  father  was  a  Hrahman  ealled  Dh.imila,  and 
his  iiKillur's  name  was  llhaddila.  lie  lived  lor  lilty  years 
as  a  hduseholder  before  reeeivini,' ordination  from  Mahavira, 
and  then  followed  him  for  thirty  yt'ars.  After  Mahavira's 
death  he  became  head  of  the  eomnumity,  and  held  that 
position  for  twelve  years,  till  he  too  obtained  Kevala  jnana, 
whereupon  the  headship  of  the  order  passed  to  a  (lisei|)lo 
of  his  named  Jambu  Svaml.  It  is  said  that  Sudharnui 
attained  niok^a  when  a  hundred  years  (jld. 


'  This  must  surely  be  one  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  difference 
between  original  work  and  compilation  1 


I 
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iiisiMin'  nr-  1  Hi.;  IAIN  \  (■()M^n■^•^^^■ 

I'hc  lumr   iJrllui. 
Di'KiNd  M.iiiriNlr.r-.  litttiiiir  !if  .ittr.K  (cd  a  ^riMt  iuiimIxt 
<if  iIi^cipKs,  ixitli  iiU'ii  .iiul  wiinun,  and  Iripin  tht'si-  itti^w  the 
four  (irdcrs  of  iiis  cMiniiuiiiity  :    nioiiks,  lunis,  layiiKn  and 
laywonicn. 

Chief  amongst  his  followers  were  fourteen  thou -and  Monks, 
monks  (or  muni)  and  at  tlie  head  of  these  were  eleven  cliief 
diseiples  or  (ian.idhara  whom  Jaina  eoinpare  to  the  twelve 
diseiplis  of  our  I-ord,  Ciosaj.i  the  twelfth  eorrespondmtj  to 
Judas.  Maha\  Ira  had  seen  in  the  ease  of  Go.-fda  and  othirs 
the  special  temptations  and  dangers  whieh  beset  ascetics 
in  their  wandering,'  life,  and  lie  resolved  to  combat  these  as 
Well  as  he  could  by  organization  and  regulations.  He 
therefore  divided  his  fourteen  thousand  followers  into  nine 
regular  schools  called  Gaita  .md  placed  each  school  under 
the  headship  of  one  of  his  chief  disciples  or  (ianadhara. 
The  leading  (ianadhara  had  five  hundred  monks  under 
them,  but  s(jme  (rf  the  others  had  only  three  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Cautama  was  at  tiie  head  oi'  a  school  of  five  hundred, 
and  so  were  his  brothers  .Agnibhuti  and  \'ayubhuti,  his 
other  brother  .Akampita  >  being  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
scholars. 

Sudharma  was  at  the  head  of  another  school  of  five 
hundred  monks. 

(>nly  two  of  these  eleven  Gaijadhara,  Gautama  and 
Sudharma,  survived  Maha\  Ira  ;  the  others  attained  Kevaki 
jnana  and  died  of  voluntary  starvation  at  Rajagriha  before 
their  master's  death. 

'  'Ihe  .Sthanak.iv.-isi  J.iina  <lo  not  belic\e  that  .\kainpita  was  the 
biotlicr  o(  t.aut.uiia  ;  they  ihink  ho  was  only  a  friend. 
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Nuns. 


l-iynien 


All  the  present  Jaina  monks  are  considered  to  be  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  Sudharn^  foi  the  other  Ganadhara 
left  no  disciples. 

Besides  the  fourteen  thousand  monks  a  great  multitude 
of  women  followetl  Mahavira,  and  of  these  some  thirty-six 
thousand,  the  Jaina  say,  actually  left  the  world  and 
became  nuns.  At  their  head  (at  least  according  to  the 
Swtambara)  was  C.mdana,  a  first  cousin  of  Mahavlni's, 
or  as  other  accounts  have  it,  his  aunt.^ 

In  those  troublous  times  acts  of  oppression  and  violence 
must  have  often  occurred,  and  it  was  such  an  act  that  led 
to  Caadana's  becoming  a  nun.  Once,  as  a  girl,  the  story 
runs,  Candana  was  walking  in  an  open  garden,  when  a 
wicked  man  named  Vidyadhara  saw  her  and,  fascinated  by 
her  beauty,  carried  her  off,  meaning  to  take  her  to  his  own 
home.  On  his  way  thither  he  began  to  realize  how  dis- 
pleasing her  presence  in  his  house  would  be  to  his  wife,  so, 
without  troubling  to  take  her  back  to  the  garden  where  he 
had  found  her,  he  abandoned  her  in  a  forest.  A  hillman 
found  her  weeping  there,  took  her  to  Kausambi  and  sold 
her  to  a  wealthy  merchant  named  Vrisabhasena,  who  in- 
stalled her  in  his  house  against  his  wife's  will.  The  wife 
grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  her,  for  Candana's  beauty 
increased  every  day,  and  ill-treated  her  in  every  possible 
way,  clothing  her  in  rags,  feeding  her  on  broken  meats, 
and  often  beating  her.  Mahavira  came  and  preached  in 
Kau.sanibi  and  poor  Candana  needed  but  little  j^ersuasion  to 
convince  her  of  how  evil  a  place  the  world  was  ;  gladly 
renouncing  it  she  joined  his  community  and  eventually 
became  the  head  of  the  nuns.'- 

Mahavira's    third    order    consisted    of    laymen  ;    these 

'  Candana  \v,is  the  daughter  of  Cetaka,  kinj;  of  X'aisfdi  ;  and  this 
Cetaka  was  cither  the  brother  or  the  father  of  Trisala,  Mahavira's 
niotlier. 

-  The  Stlianakavasi  legend  differs  a  j^'ood  deal.  Candana  according 
to  this  was  cajjtureil  in  wailare  and  sold  by  a  soldier  into  the  house 
where  she  was  ill-treated. 
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were  householders  wlio  could  not  actually  renounce  the 
world,  but  who  could  and  did  keep  his  rule  in  a  modified 
form,  while  their  alms  su])ported  the  professed  monks. 
The  genius  f(.ir  org.uiiz.itiou  which  Mahavira  pcjssessed  is 
shown  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  formation  of  this 
and  the  order  of  laywonien.  'i'lu-se  two  organizations 
gave  ihc  J;dna  a  root  in  India  that  the  IJuddhists  never 
obtained,  and  that  root  hrnily  planted  amongst  the  liity 
enabled  Jainism,  as  we  have  seen,  to  withstand  the  storm 
that  drove  Buddiiism  out  of  India.  The  laymen,^  Srdvaka 
or  Hearers  as  they  were  called,  numbered  during  Maha- 
vlra's  lifetime  one  hundred  and  hfty-nine  thousand  men." 
At  the  head  of  their  order  were  Sahkhaji  and  Satakaji. 
These  Hearers  numbered  amongst  their  ranks  many  nobles 
of  high  rank  and  even  kings,  who  were  delighted  to  thus 
proclaim  their  ojjposition  to  the  priestly  pretensions  of 
the  Brahmans ;  nowadays  the  Sravaka  arc  almost  entirely 
recruited  from  the  mercantile  classes. 

The  fourth  and  last  order  consisted  of  devout  laywomen  Ii^y- 
or  Sravika,  whose  household  duties  prevented  their  becom-  ""'"'^"• 
ing  nuns,  and  who  yet  served  the  great  ascetic  in  many  ways. 
They  numbered  some  three  hundred  and  hfty-eight  thousand, 
and  at  their  head  were  two  women  Sulasa  and  Revatl.  Sulasa 
is  considered  the  highest  type  of  the  purely  domestic  woman, 
the  faithful  wife  or  sail,  and  the  GujaratI  Jaina  women 
sing  the  following  verse  about  her  in  the  hymn  of  ])raise  to 
the  sixteen  f.iithful  wives  which  they  chant  e\ery  morning 
when  they  get  up  : 

Siilasfi  was  a  really  faithful  wife,  there  was  no  sham  about  her! 

.She  found  no  pleasure  in  worldly  delights. 

If  we  saw  her  face  sins  would  tlee  away. 

If  we  mention  her  name  our  minds  are  hllcJ  with  joy. 

Revati  is  typical  of  the  generous  woman  who  gladly  gives 
alms  to  ascetics.     Once  when  Mahavira  was  ill   (injured 


'  <1 


'  It  is   interesting   to   compare   with  these   the   Cirih.istha  of  the 
Ilinilus.  ^  The  Diganibara  say  100,000. 
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through  llic  magic  fire  tlie  faithless  (Ins'ila  had  thrown  at 
hiinj  he  leU  that  only  one  thing  would  cure  him,  and  that 
was  some  of  the  jam  which  RevatI  made.  Much  as  he 
longed  for  it,  howc\  cr,  he  warned  his  disciples  that  tluy  were 
not  to  accept  it  unless  Revati  gave  it  gladly,  for  it  was  the 
very  best  j.mi !  However,  Revati  was  so  delightefl  to  give 
it,  and  pressed  it  on  the  monks  with  such  eagerness,  that 
her  name  has  ever  since  been  a  synonym  for  hospitality. 


Janibii 
SvaiiH. 


TJic  Great  Leaders} 

Mahavira  was  during  his  lifetime  the  head  of  all  the 
fiiur  orders  in  his  community.  After  his  death  (iautama 
Indrabhuti,  accordin,,  to  some  authorities,-  succeeded  him 
and  continued  to  be  the  spiritual  leader^  for  twelve  years;  he 
was  followed  bySudharma,  who  held  otficeforanothertwelve 
years.  Jambu  Svami,  a  pupil  of  Sudharma,  succeeded  his 
old  master  and  led  the  community  for  twenty-four  years;  he 
was  the  last  Jaina  to  obtain  Kevala  jnana,  for  after  him  both 
moksa  and  omniscience  were  closed  to  men.'  At  the  present 
rime  not  only  omniscience  but  also  the  degree  of  knowledge 
next  below  it,  Manahparyaya  jnana,  are  lost  to  mankind. 

Jambu  Svami  is  called  'the  celibate',  and  the  following 
story  is  told  of  him.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant 
in  Rajagriha,  and  eight  other  rich  merchants  of  the  same 
town  offered  him  their  daughters  in  marriage.  He  (though 
not  (mly  already  convinced  througli  Sudharma's  teaching 
of  the  higher  virtue  of  the  unmarried  state,  but  having 


'  The  following  histor>'  is  gleaned  entirely  from  Jain.i  sources  and 
represents  what  the  Jaina  say  about  themselves  and  their  past.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  include  all  the  leg'^nds,  so  the  .selection 
was  left  to  Jaina  pan<lits  who  chose  those  which  they  considered  of 
crucial  importance  for  the  comprehension  of  their  reli>,'ion.  The  d.ites. 
imless  otherwise  stated,  are  those  given  by  tlie  jaina. 

-  .According  to  others  Gautama  never  held  oftlce,  having  become 
a  Kevah. 

■'•  The  word  the  Gujarau  jaina   use   for   the   spiritual  heaiiiiip  is 

VJZ  /.'.''•'• 

■•    This  was  a  sign  of  the  degeneration  of  the  .\vasarpini. 
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actually  taken  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  !)  offered  no 
resistance  to  his  father  and  eight  would-be  fathers-in-law, 
but  married  all  the  eight  ladiea.  After  the  eight-fold  mar- 
riage Jambu  returned  to  his  father's  house,  which  that 
very  night  was  attacked  by  I'rabhava,  the  bandit  son  of 
X'mdhya,  king  of  Jaipur.  The  doughty  robber  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  weave  a  spell  {k  1  he  was  not  only  a  prince 
and  a  robber  but  also  a  magician),  which  ought  to  h.ive 
caused  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  merchant's  house  to  fall 
into  a  deep  sleep  ;  but  this  aristocratic  spell  had  no  effect 
on  Jambu.  When  Prabhava  asked  the  reason,  Jambu  ex- 
plained that,  as  he  was  g(jing  to  enter  .1  spiritual  career  the 
next  morning,  spells  had  no  power  over  him;  I'rabhava  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  and  apparently  their  discussion  aroused 
the  eight  wives  of  the  celibate,  for  they  joined  their  en- 
treaties with  his.  Jambu  told  them  many  moral  tales 
showing  the  superi(jr  virtues  of  celibacy  ;  the  ladies  replied 
with  other  stories  upholding  the  honour  of  the  married  state, 
but  the  palm  lay  with  Jambu,  for  not  only  was  he,  with 
his  parents'  consent,  initiated  next  morning  by  Sudharma, 
but  in  a  few  days  Prabhava,  the  robber,  also  followed  his 
example  and  renounced  not  only  his  habit  of  acquiring 
other  people's  property,  but  also  his  own  possessions. 

Jambu  attained  mok.?a  according  to  Jaina  authorities  I'ra- 
m  403  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prabhava,  the  erstwhile  ''''"'^^'i- 
prince,  robber  and  magician.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for 
any  one  to  attain  moksa,  so  Prabhava  (who  died  397  n.c.) 
was  not  immediately  released  from  the  cycle  of  rebirth;  yet 
so  famous  a  saint  must  eventually  attain  moksa,  though  he 
would  first  have  to  pass  through  one,  three,  five,  or  at  most 
fifteen,  rebirths. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  two  sects  of  Osavala  Jaina 
and  SrJmfda  Jaina  arose.  It  is  also  said  that  it  was  now  that 
the  image  of  Mahilvlra  was  enshrined  at  Upakcsa  Patt.ma. 
'I  his  is  probably  a  reference  to  the  first  introduction  of  idol 
worshi])  into  Jainisni. 
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Pral)liava  felt  that  there  was  no  one  amongst  tlic  Jaina 
eajjahle  of  succeeding  him  as  leader,  and  heing  much  im- 
pressed hy  the  spiritual  genius  of  a  st.iunch  Brahman  called 
Sayambhava,  he  determined  to  win  him  over.  He  was  suc- 
cessful and  converted  him  just  after  he  had  offered  a  great 
sacrifice.  Though  he  was  married,  he  left  his  wife  to  be- 
i:i)me  an  ascetic,  and  the  little  son  Manak.i  wlio  was  shortly 
after  born  to  her  eventually  became  a  Jaina  ascetic  also, 
receiving  initiation  at  his  father's  hands.  Sayambhava 
knew  by  his  supernatural  powers  that  his  son  would  only 
live  a  short  time,  so  he  wrote  a  book  for  him  called  Dasa- 
vaikrd'';a,  in  which  he  gave  a  complete  conspectus  of  the 
leadiug  Jaina  tenets  ;  it  is  on  this  book  (a  monument  of 
a  father's  love  persisting  even  in  the  ascetic  life)  that 
Sayambhava's  claim  to  fame  rests. 

lie  was  followed  by  Ya.Mibhadra,  who  died  in  319  B.C., 
and  was  succeeded  by  S.unbhutivijaya,  who  only  held 
sway  for  two  years.  The  rule  of  the=e  two  was  not 
marked  by  any  outstanding  e\ent,  but  after  them  we 
come  to  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  Jaina  history,  which 
began  with  the  leadership  of  Bhadrabahu,  who  succeeded 
in  317  B.  c. 

The  new  leader  was  a  scholar,  and  Jaina  credit  him  with 
the  authorship  of  the  Niryukti  or  commentaries  on  the  ten 
canonical  books,  and  of  a  book  on  astronomy  which  is  named 
after  him  the  Bha.drabrdiu  Samhita.  He  also  wrote  what 
the  Svctambara  Jaina  consider  to  be  their  holiest  work,  the 
Upasarga  Harastotra  Kaljia  Sutra. 

It  was  during  the  headship  of  Bhadrabahu  and  during 
the  reign  of  Candragupta^  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  that 
a  great  famine-  took  ])lace,  which  seems  to  have  been  of 
the   most   terrible  severity.     It  would   of  course  be  very 

'  Candragupta  (c:  322-298  li.  c),  i^randfathcr  of  Asoka  and  first 
paraiiiniint  sovereign  of  India.  According  to  Jaiiia  tradition  he 
abdicated  in  297  u.c.,  became  a  Jaina  ascetic,  and  died  twelve  years 
later  of  voluntary  starvation  in  Srfivana  lielgola  in  Mysore. 

~  Dr.  Hoernle  suggests  3:0  i!.c.  as  the  date  of  this  f.unine. 
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ilil'tuiilt  f(jr  ;i  starving  population  to  supporl  a  huge  Ixxly 
of  mendicants  during  famine  years,  and  as  the  monks 
were  homeless  and  wanderers  l)y  profession,  it  was  only 
bensihle  that  they  should  wander  where  food  was  more 
plentiful.  Now  it  is  probable,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Mahavira's  community  or  saiigha  had  been  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  orders  of  mendicants,  one  clothed  and  one 
naked.  This  difference,  being  outward  and  visible,  would 
be  always  liable  to  recur  and  cause  schism,  and  probably 
the  fusion  of  the  two  orders  had  never  been  complete,  so 
that  the  famine  sufficed  to  sever  the  community  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  division. 

Part  of  the  community,  numbering,  the  Jaina  say,  twelve 
thousand,  went  with  Bhadrabahu  to  the  south  of  India 
where  famine  had  not  penetrated,  whilst  the  other  part,  also 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  remained  behind  under  the 
leadership  of  Sthulabhadra.  Sthulabhadra  was  the  son 
nf  Sakadrda,  who  had  been  prime  minister  to  the  ninth 
N'anda  king  ;  on  his  father's  death  he  was  offered  the 
post,  but  renounced  that  and  all  earthly  love  to  become 
an  ascetic. 

It  was  naturally  only  the  more  vigorous  monks  who 
undertook  the  long  journey  to  Southern  India,  and  perhaps 
the  older  and  more  infirm  ascetics  who  remained  at  home 
had  already  been  allowed  to  wear  some  clothing  as  a  con- 
cession to  tlieir  infirmities;  the  habit  of  so  doing ^  would 
have  been  likely  now  to  become  genera'  amongst  them. 
Thus  one  element  of  divisi(m  was  established  amongst  the 
Jaina,  that  of  difference  in  practice,  and  it  only  remained,  in 
order  to  make  the  division  permanent,  that  they  should  have 
a  differing  sacred  literature.  Experience  has  shown  what 
a  unifying  force  a  common  sacred  literature  has  on  diver- 
gent sects,  and  the  converse  is  also  true.  For  example,  it  is 
probably  only  tlicir  refusal  to  accept  the  \'cd:\  as  sacred  which 
has  preventcfl  the  Jaina  from  being  long  ago  amalgamated 
'  They  sccai  generally  to  have  worn  white  garments. 
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with  the  Hindus.  This  clement  of  division  was  not  to  be 
laekin*;  between  the  two  sects  of  Jaina.  Sthidabhadra  was, 
tiie  Jaina  say,  keenly  alive  to  (he  importance  of  preserving 
their  sacred  literature,  and  he  alone  liad  learnt  (in  Nepal] 
the  ten  Pfirva  and  (on  condition  of  kee])ing  tlicni  secret) 
the  four  other  Purva.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  Bha- 
drabahu  and  his  party,  lie  called  a  council  at  Pataliputra 
(modern  ratnai,  which  collected  the  Eleven  Aiiga,  but  found 
that  the  Twelfth  was  missing.  This  Twelfth  Ariga  con- 
tained fourteen  I'urva,  which  Sthulabhadra  was  able  to 
sui)ply.  When  the  famine  was  over,  Bhadrabahu  returned; 
but  he  and  his  i)arty  refused  to  accept  the  work  of  the 
council  of  I'atna  and  declared  that  the  Ahga  and  Purva 
were  lost  ;  they  also  declined  to  wear  clothes.  Though  all 
this  laid  a  very  firm  foundation  for  the  schism  between  the 
Digambara  (sky  clothed,  i.e.  naked)  and  the  Svetambara 
(white  clothed)  when  it  should  come,  yet  the  split  did  not 
actually  arise  till  a.d.  142,  according  to  Jaina  dates,  or 
A.D.  82  according  to  Dr.  Hoernle. 

Bhadrabahu  died  in  297  13. c.  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sthulabhadra,  who  remained  the  head  of  the  whole  com- 
munity till  his  death  in  252  B.C. 

The  six  spiritual  leaders  who  followed  Jambu  SvamI  are 
called  Srutakeval!,  because,  though  the  complete  omni- 
science Jambu  SvamI  and  his  predecessors  attained  was 
denied  to  them,  they  possessed  complete  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures.  They  ucre  followed  by  the  L)asapurvl,  or 
leaders  who  knew  the  ten  Purva  of  the  Twelfth  Ahca. 


The  Great  Schism. 

Two  schisms  had  already  taken  place  during  the  lifetime 
of  Mahavira,  and  two  leaders  had  left  the  community.  One 
was  headed  by  Jamfdi,  son-in-l.iw  of  Mahavira,  who  denied 
that  a  thing  is  perfected  when  it  is  begun  (which  some 
Jaina  scriptures  teach),  and  was  specially  annoyed  when 
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the  doctrine,  to  his  own  discomfort,  w.is  ,i[)plied  by  ;i  disciple 
to  tiie  practical  (juestion  of  bcd-makinj^. 

1  he  other  we  have  already  noted  ;  it  was  led  by  riii>;lla,^ 
and  its  main  tenet  was  Fat.dism. 

iHirint;  the  years  that  immetliately  followed  the  death 
of  Sthrdabhadr.i  three  more  schisms  took  pi, ice,  seriously 
we.ikenin;^  the  Jaina  church.  In  251  n.c.  Asadha  Aiiarya 
headed  a  schism  called  Avyakta.  Four  years  later  A.'-va- 
mitra  left  the  Ja-na  community  and  became  head  of  the 
Ksaoikavadl ;  and  in  239  n.c.  a  Jaina  called  Gafiga  led  a 
fifth  schism. 

The  great  schism  had  not,  however,  as  yet  taken  j)lace. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Bhadral)ahu  h.>d  returned 
trom  South  India  to  be  head  over  the  whole  community, 
even  over  the  refractory  part  that  had  taken  to  clothes; 
that  he,  the  staunch  believer  in  nakedness,  had  been 
followed  by  Sthulabhadra,  the  clothed  ;  and  that  this  man  in 
his  turn  was  followed  by  a  leader  who  discarded  clothing. 

Mahagiri,  the  next  head  of  the  community  after  Sthula-  M;ih.i- 
bhadra's  death,  is  said  to  have  revived  '  the  ideal  practice  ^'"''" 
of  nakedness  '  which  liad  fallen  into  disuse.  During  his  rule 
two  famous  Jaina  books  arc  said  to  have  been  written  : 
Tatlvdrtha  Si'dra,  by  Umasvati,  and  the  I'annavaHd  Sutra 
(one  of  the  Updiiga),  by  Syamacarya,  who  was  himself 
a  disciple  of  Umasvati.  Mahagiri's  rule  is  also  noteworthy 
for  his  endeavours  to  bring  the  community  back  to  their 
primitive  faith  and  practice  ;  he  was  a  real  ascetic  and 
recognized  that  under  SthCdabhadra's  sway  many  abuses 
had  crept  into  the  order.  It  was  doubtless  this  that  had  led 
so  many  of  the  community  to  drift  away  from  it  under  the 
leaders  of  the  schisms  already  mentioned.  Mahiigiri  was 
spurred  on  in  his  efforts  after  reform  by  the  memory  of 
a  prophecy  which  foretold  that  after  Sthulabhadra  the 
monks  would  become  less  streimous  in  their  lives.  He  was  Sam- 
defeated  in  his  aims  by  the  conversion  of  Samprati,  grand-  ?'''"'• 

'  .See  p.  58. 
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SDii  ,mil  suciH's.Mir  (if  A.Mik.i  '  .uid  liy  tlir  (li>.i.-itriiu^  elicits 
of  thu  riiy.il  bounty  that  thcnc  cfortli  llowcil  into  tlic 
comm'inity. 

Tlic  li'^t-nd  of  Samprati's  conversion  is  £;ivcn  as  follows 
l)y  the  .S\X'taml)ar.i.  Suliastin  was  one  of  the  Icailiii^' 
nuMiibcrs  of  the  Jaina  coiiiniunity  under  Maha^iri,  and 
he  once  met  Kin^  Samprati  in  UJjain  (i^^ast  Mfdwa).  Now 
in  a  previous  birth  Samprati  had  been  a  be<:;n;ir  and  iiad 
seen  Suhastin's  disciples  carry in[^  sweets.  When  he  asked 
for  some  oi  tiiis  confectionery  Suhastin  said  he  could 
only  ^ive  them  on  condition  of  Samprati's  becoming'  his 
disciple,  so  ho  received  initiation,  took  the  sweets,  ate 
heartily  of  them  and  died.  When,  as  Khv^  Sampr.iti,  he 
saw  Suhastin  a;j;ain,  his  former  birth  came  back  to  his 
memory,  and  he  again  became  a  convert  to  Jainism. 
Samprati  tried  to  spread  Jainism  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  working  as  hard  for  Jainism  as  Asoka  had  for 
Buddhism  :  he  even  sent  preachers  as  far  as  Afghanistan; 
but  unfortunately  he  quite  demoralized  the  monks  with 
the  rich  food  he  showered  upon  them.  Suhastin  dared 
not  refuse  this  food,  for,  as  in  his  previous  birth,  the  king 
laid  great  stress  on  diet  and  would  have  been  irreconcilably 
offended  if  it  and  his  superabundant  alms  had  been  re- 
fused. So  the  old  'cadej  of  the  community,  Mahagiri,  saw 
all  his  hopes  of  winning  the  monks  to  lives  of  sterner 
asceticism  overturned  ;  and,  finding  that  remonstrance 
with  Suhastin  was  of  no  avail,  he  sefiarated  from  him 
and  withdrew  to  Dasarnabhadra,  where  he  committed 
suicide  by  voluntary  starvation. 
Suhastin.  After  Mahiigiri's  death  Suhastin  became  de  jure  the  leader 
that  he  had  previously  been  dc  facto,  and  the  Jaina  account 
him  one  of  their  greatest  spiritual  heads.  A  strong  man 
was  needed,  for  the  community  had  been  much  weakened 
by   the   three   schisms   and   by   the   late   cjuarrel  between 

'  .\soka  \v:is  l.iiiperor  of  India  273-231  li.c.     The  Jaina  say  that  he 
was  a  Jaina  before  he  was  converted  to  Buddhism. 
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Mali.l^iri  and  liimsolf ;  Suluustin  thrrrforo  set  liimsoll  to  pain 
nowilisc  i])lL's,  and (iwin^  to  his  influence  ni.inyncwljr.incliesof 
the  order  were  i'nrnied.  I'erhaps  new  recruits  were  received 
tdii  re.idily,  at  any  rate  it  was  under  liiin  that  Avanti 
Kuinara,  whom  the  Jaina  cite  as  t lie  typical  ni.mwho  found 
the  ascetic  life  too  hard,  joined  the  order.  Avanti,  the  son 
of  a  rich  man  and  brought  up  in  luxury,  could  not  hi-ar  all 
the  suffering  and  hardships  which  fell  to  his  lot  as  a  monk. 
He  dared  not  return  to  the  worhl,  so,  to  j)Ut  an  end  to  ;i 
position  which  he  found  intolerable,  he  committed  suicide 
by  fasting'.  1  lis  relatives  built  a  maynilicent  temple  on  the 
spot  where  he  died,  and  the  Jaina  say  that  thi.s  was  the 
temple  of  Mahfikfda  in  Ujjain,  which  is  now,  however,  one 
of  the  twelve  most  famous  Saiva  temples  in  India.  Poor 
.Avanti's  story  is  still  quoted  as  a  warning  not  to  enter  on 
the  mendicant  life  without  countinj^  the  cost,  and  he  is 
known  as  Avanti  Sukumara — Avanti  the  delicate. 

Suhastin  was  succeeded  by  Susthitasijri  in  177  n.  c. 
Under  him,  according  to  the  Jaina,  their  name  of  Nirgrantha- 
gaccha  was  changed  to  that  of  Kalikagaccha  in  honour  of 
the  krores  of  times  the  leader  repeated  the  secret  mantra 
taught  him  by  his  guru. 

Indradinna,  who  followed  Susthitasuri,  is  famous,  not  for 
anything  that  he  did,  but  because  the  great  Jaina  saint 
Kalikacarya  flourished  under  his  rule. 

The  Jaina  tell  many  stories  of  Kalikacarya  and  the 
occult  powers  that  his  great  learning  gained  him.  It  was 
owing  to  these  powers,  they  believe,  that  he  was  able  in  61 
B.  c.  to  destroy  the  dynasty  of  Gardabhila.  K.dikacarya's 
sister  was  a  nun,  and  she  was  once  carried  off  by  King 
Gardabhila.  The  saint  went  to  a  Scythian  king  and  im- 
plored his  assistance,  but  the  king  was  afraid  of  attacking 
so  powerful  a  sovereign  as  Gardabhila,  especially  as  he  was 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  goddess  Rasabhl,  who  was 
able  by  chc  witchery  of  her  singing  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  approach  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  king. 
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i  .likacary.i  could,  liuwiver,  mi  Ins  part  pnuluro  wimUIi 
I'V  ma;^ir,  .\\v\  by  iliis  means  he  persiiadeil  tlic  Scylhiaii 
kin<;  to  coinr  to  Ins  aid  witli  ,iii  ariuv.  I  liey  eiK  aiiiprd  at 
a  safe  distance  of  about  lift, en  miles  Ironi  Kmj^  (/ardablnia, 
.mil  when  his  proteitin;^  t;oddess  be-^an  to  sini;,  all  the 
Scythian  army  shot  arrows  at  her  mouth  and  tilled  it  so 
lull  that  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  souncl.  Ihe  sjiell 
bein^i  br(jken,  (lanlabhila  was  easily  captured,  .md  Kali- 
kaearya's  sister  released.  'Ihe  kini;  (i.irdabhila  was  e\  en- 
tually  forgiven  and  set  at  liberty;  he  betook  himself  to 
a  neishbouriii'^'  forest,  where  he  was  tmally  devoured  by 
a  ti^'cr,  to  the  total  extinction  of  his  race. 

Kalikacarya  is,  however,  specially  remembered  through  the 
<lispute  which  continues  to  this  (layabout  the  keeping  of  I'aj- 
Jus.uia.'sonie  Jaina  sects  holding  that  it  should  begin  on  the 
fourth  and  some  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  Bhadrapad.i. 
'1  he  dilference  arose  in  this  way  :  Kalikacarya  once  visited 
the  king  of  Teiitha  (in  the  Itekkan)  and  asked  liim  to  come 
.md  listen  to  the  discourses  he  was  going  to  deliver  at 
I'ajjiisana.  The  king  said  lie  would  have  come  if  it  had 
been  any  day  but,  the  tifth  (in  those  days  Pajjusai.ia  only 
lasted  for  one  day),  but  that  being  a  special  festival  of 
Indra  whicli  he  was  b(»und  to  keep,  he  asked  the  saint  to 
postpone  the  fast  till  the  sixth.  The  ascetic,  while  declaring 
any  postijonement  impossible,  offered  to  arrange  to  hold  it 
one  (lay  earlier,  on  the  fourth  of  Bhadrapada.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  ever  since  then  some  sects-  have 
begun  the  fast  on  the  fourth  and  some  on  the  fifth.  The 
importcmcc  they  give  to  this  diffcrenco  reminds  one  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  dispute  about  the  date  of  Easter. 

According  to  the  Jaina  a  learned  ascetic,  Siddhasena 
Divakara,  the  son  of  a  Brahman  minister,  lived  about  this 

'  Or  Paryu.sana,  the  sacred  festival  at  the  close  of  the  Jaina  year. 

-  The  Tapa^aclx-ha  observe  the  fourth,  the  Stli.-in.ikavabi  l!ic  fifth 
(l.iy,  the  Aiicala>,'a(:cha  sometimes  the  fourtli  and  son  ■times  the  tifth. 
Occasionally  ouin;^  to  differing  astroloi,'ers  ail  sects  observe  the  same 
day  as  the  beyinning  of  ilie  fast. 
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tiinr  at  thr  rniirt  of  King  \  iki.im.Mlit y.i.'  I'hcrc  was 
unntluT  (iiu.illy  Irirno'l  nsrctir  ralk'cl  Xri'l'lliavfidl,  and 
thfsc  Iwn  wtTi'  anxiiius  td  nuxL  aiiil  disio'.cr  whose 
learning  cntitKil  luin  to  \n-  rt'<^anli'il  as  tln'  superior  of 
till'  other.  At  last  tlicy  (ii<l  ciniiuiiter  v.uh  otluT,  Init 
unfortiinatc'lv  tlicy  nu't  in  a  juiii^lr  wlnrc  the  only  jiulprcs 
tiicy  (duld  t'md  lo  deride  their  cause  were  i'^noraiit  village 
cowherds.  Siddhasena,  fresli  from  theS.inskritdovini.;  ((Hirt, 
began  the  dispute,  but  used  so  many  Sanskrit  words  tliat 
the  cowherds  liad  no  idea  wh  '  he  w.is  talkin";  about,  and 
quickly  <;ave  the  iialm  to  \'i  ,ddliavadi  who  spoke  in  the 
!;im[)Iest  lanfTuaf];e  and  quoted  many  a  shrewd  rural  jest 
and  ptoverl)  ;  so  Siddhasena  liad  to  .iccept  N'riddhavadi  as 
his  conqueror  and  ^uru.  Siddhasena,  however,  still  proud 
of  his  Sanskrit,  formed  the  plan  of  tr.mshitinf^  all  the  jaina 
scriptures  from  Mai^adhl  (a  lan^uat^e  understood  by  the 
common  people)  into  Sanskrit  :  but  his  guru  showed  him 
the  sin  it  would  be  thus  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  ordinary  folk,  an<l  as  penanee  for  the  \ery  idea  he 
wandered  about  for  twelve  years  without  uttering  a  word. 
His  importance  to  Jainism  lies  evidently  in  his  failure 
to  sanskritize  either  tlu'  language  or  the  scriptures  ; - 
but  he  is  also  credited  with  the  conversion  to  Jainism 
of  King  Vikramaditya  of  Ujjain  and  of  Devapala,  king 
of  Kumarapura.  He  is  suj)posed  to  have  died  about 
57  li.c. 

I'wo  other  events  are  supposed  to  have  happened  about 
this  time,  the  defeat  of  the  15uddhists  in  a  great  argument 
by  a  famous  Jaina  controversialist,  an  ascetic  called  Arya 


'  X'ikramfidity.i,  aixonling  to  tradition,  was  kiiiK'  of  Ujjain,  and 
'the  fjiildcn  a^'e  '  of  Sanskrit  liter. iture  is  said  to  have  coincided  uith 
his  reign.  He  is  now  considered  by  many  srhnl.irs  to  Ije  a  purely 
Iej,'endary  monarch. 

-  There  is  said  to  be  always  a  marked  difference  between  the 
st)i  ech  of  a  Brfdiman  and  a  Jaina,  since  the  former  use  as  many 
Sanskrit  words  as  possible,  and  the  latter,  especially  the  Sthana- 
kavasi,  use  the  simple  vernacular. 
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Khaputa  who  lived  in  Broach,  and  the  founding  of  Satrun- 
jaya'  in  the  state  of  Pfditana. 

The  next  spiritual  leader-  of  great  importance  for  our 
purpose  was  \"ajrasvanii,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Dasa- 
purvl.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  sixth  schism  took  place. 
A  Jaina  sddlm  called  Rohagupta''  taugiit  that  there  are  not 
seven  but  only  three  constituent  elements  of  the  earth,  viz. : 
JI\a,  Ajlva  and  Nujiva;  the  schism  is  accordingly  called 
the  Nojiva  schism  and  is  believed  to  have  arisen  in  a.  d.  71. 
A  seventh  schism,  led  by  Gosta  Mahal,  also  took  place 
under  \'ajrasvami's  rule.  The  Jaina  believe  that  \'  jrasvami 
was  able  to  call  up  at  will  a  magic  carpet  which  conveyed 
him  and  his  friends  to  any  distance,  and  that  once  by  its 
means  he  transplanted  the  whole  community  from  a  famine- 
stricken  district  to  the  town  of  I'url.  The  more  enlightened 
Jaina  say  that  this  carj  „.  really  represents  some  modern 
mode  of  locomotion  (steam  engine,  mG::or  car,  or  aeroplane) 
the  secret  of  whose  construction  \'ajrasvaml  had  anticipated. 
VajrasvamI  had  a  [am.  disciple,  Aryaiaksita,  who  had 
originally  been  a  Brfdiman  and  had  studied  all  knowledge  at 
Benares.  His  mother  spurred  him  on  to  study  the  Jaina 
Burva,  and  whilst  doing  so  he  was  converted  to  Jainism  and 
learnt  from  \'ajrasvami  the  whole  of  the  nine-and-a-half 
Purva.  I  le  is  famous  amongst  the  Jaina  for  having  arranged 
the  Sutra  into  four  divisions  that  they  might  be  the  more 
easily  understood. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  division  of  the  community. 
N'ajr.isvaml  was  followed  by  Vajrasena,  and  under  his 
leadership  the  Dig.mibara  J'mally  separated  f^-om  the  main 
comnmnity.     The  new  Head  had  not  the  personality  of  his 

'  Satrunjaya,  the  Jaina  say,  was  built  by  a  monk  who  had  the 
power  of  rising'  tliroi^^Ii  the  air,  and  by  a  disciple  of  his  who  h.ui  the 
power  of  creating  gold.  This  fortunate  conjunction  of  talents  has 
resulted  in  one  of  the  loveliest  temple  cities  in  the  world. 

-■  Indradinna  had  been  followed  by  Dinnasuri,  and  he  by  Siihhayiri, 
and  then  -^anie  Vajrasvanii. 

Rohagupta  had  a  disciple  called  Kanada  who  was,  according  to 
tlie  Jaina,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Vaisesika  philosophy. 
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predecessors,  and  wlil  probably  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  balance  between  two  contending  parties ;  at  any  rate  the 
1  )igambara  now  hived  off.  Differing  dates  are  given  for  tlie 
sep.iration  :  the  Svetambara  believe  it  t-'  have  taken  place 
in  A.  u.  142,  the  SthanakavasI  in  a.  d.  8j,  whilst  Dr.  Iloernlo 
places  the  date  about  A.  D.  79  or  82. 

The  Svetambara  declare  that  the  opposition  sect  was 
really  founded  (like  many  another  sect  since  !)  in  a  fit  of 
temper,  and  give  the  following  account  of  how  it  occurred. 
A  certain  Sivabhuti,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Rathavlrapura,  decided  to  become  a  Jaina  ascetic. 
On  the  day  of  his  initiation  the  king  gave  him  a  most  costly 
and  beautiful  blanket  as  a  farewell  present.  Seeing  how 
over-fond  he  was  of  it,  his  guru  advised  him  to  return  the 
gift,  but  he  refused  ;  whereupon,  to  save  him  from  the 
snare,  the  guru  during  his  absence  tore  the  blanket  into 
small  pieces.  Sivabhuti  was  so  angry  when  he  found  what 
had  happened  that  he  declared  that  if  he  might  not  keep 
his  blanket  he  would  keep  no  covering  at  all,  but  would 
wander  naked  through  the  world  like  the  Lord  ^hihavlra 
himself.  His  first  two  disciples  were  Kaundinya  and 
Kattavlra.  His  sister  Uttara  also  wanted  to  follow  him, 
but,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  woman  to  go  about 
nude,  Sivabhuti  refused  to  allow  her  to  join  him  and 
declared  that  no  woman  could  attain  moksa  without 
rebirth  as  a  man. 

The  probability  is  that  there  had  always  been  two  parties 
in  the  community  :  the  older  and  weaker  section,  who  wore 
clothes  and  dated  from  Parsvanatha's  time,  and  who  were 
called  the  Sthavira  kalpa  (the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the 
Svetambara) ;  and  the  Jina  kalpa,  or  Puritans,  who  kept  the 
extreme  letter  of  the  law  as  Mahavira  had  done,  and  who 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  Digambara. 

The  five  main  tenets  of  the  Digambara  in  whicii  they 
oppose  the  Svetambara  views^  are  ;  that  the  Tirthankara 
^  They  also  difler  on  many  points  of  ritual  and  custom. 
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must  be  represented  as  nude  and  unadorned,  and  with 
downcast  eyes;  thr.t  women  cannot  obtain  moksa;  that 
Maliftvira  never  ni.irried  ;  tliat  once  a  saint  had  obtained 
Kevala  jnana  lie  needed  no  food,  i)ut  coukl  sustain  lite 
witliout  eatini,';  and  tinally  tiie  ^reat  point  over  whicli  the 
spht  occurred,  that  ascetics  must  be  entirely  nude,  a  decision 
whicli  condemns  the  one  or  two  1  )i[,^imb.ira  ascetics  now 
existing  to  hvc  in  the  strict  seclusion  of  a  forest,  somewhat 
to  the  relief  of  the  reformers  of  tlieir  sect,  who  arc  thus 
sa\c  1  from  their  interference.^ 

There  were  several  spiritual  le.iders  of  no  great  moment 
who  followed  Vajrasena,-  but  the  next  of  real  importance 
was  the  great  Ilaribhadra  Suri.  Haribhadra  was  ori-dn- 
aily  a  learned  ISrfdiman  and  inorcHnately  proud  of  his 
knowledge.  He  was  converted  to  Jainism  through  hearing 
a  jaina  nun  named  Yakanl  recite  a  .'^loka  which  I  laribhadra 
could  not  understand  ;  the  nun  referred  him  to  her  guru, 
but  the  guru  refused  to  explain  it  unless  the  inquirer  nrst 
received  initiation  as  a  Jaina  monk,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  Two  of  Haril)hadra's  nephews,  Hamsa  and 
ParamalKuhsa,  became  his  disciples,  and  later  on  he  sent 

'  The   I)i},'ambara   also  differ   on   certain    histoiiol  details.     The 
followmg,  according  to  some   authorities,  is    the  list  of  .Acarya  who 
came  after  JniiibuSvanii  ;  this  list  c.irries  their  records  up  to  .\.  o.  216 
\  i.snu,  Nandimitra,  .Aparajita,  Covardhana  and  lihadrabrdui.  who  ;.li 
knew   tiie    tuclve    .\nga.      Tliese    were    followed    by   Visakhacfirya 
Paustilacarya,  Ksatriya.  Jayasena,  Xagasena,  .Siddhrirtha,  Dhritisena! 
\  ijaya,  liiiddhimana,  (latiadeva  and  Dharmasena;  all  these  eleven 
knew    eleven    Aiiga   and    ten    I'urva.      Naksatra,   Jayapfila,    Pfmdu 
Dharmasena  and    Kalhsacarya,  who  followed,  knew    only    the    te.xts 
of  eleven   .\figa.      Then    came   four  Ten,   .Subhadeva.  Vasobhadra, 
Mahiyasa  and  Lokficarya,  wli<i  knew  only  one  .\nga. 

^  Ills  immediate  follower  was  Candrasfiri,  under  whom  the  name 
of  the  community  was  changed  from  Kodi-accha  to  Candra<-accha 
only  to  be  renamed  Vanavasigaccha  under  the  next  leader,  Srimauta- 
bhadrasuri,  owing  to  that  ascetic's  love  of  living  in  the  forest. 

Mfmadeva  was  the  next  Head  of  the  community.     He  was  waited  on 
by  four  goddesses,  and  composed  many  mantras  (ciikd  Lvitistotni), 


m    Taxilfi.      He    was    followed    ! 


ly 


against    the    plague    that    raged  ^ 

Mfinatuhg:!,  the  author  of  the  Hhaktamarastotra."  This  stotra  of  forty 
four  verses   was  so  powerful  that  each   verse  wlien  repeated  could 
break  open  a  locked  door  I 
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them  disguised  to  study  Buddhist  doctrines  in  order  to  re- 
fute them  on  their  return.  The  Buddhist  monks,  however, 
were  suspicious  of  the  orthodoxy  of  these  new  inquirers 
and  drew  images  of  the  Tirthankara  on  the  steps  of  their 
monastery  to  see  if  they  would  tread  on  them.  But  the 
two  Jaina  boys  neatly  turned  the  tables  by  adding  the 
sacred  thread  ^  to  the  sketches  and  so  making  them  repre- 
sentations of  Buddha  ;  this  done,  they  trod  on  them  happily 
enough.  Enraged  at  this  insult  to  their  great  leader,  the 
Buddhist  monks  slew  the  lads.  Haribhadra,  maddened  at 
their  loss,  determined  to  slay  all  the  monks,  some  1,444, 
in  boiling  oil  by  means  of  his  occult  powers,  but  was  stopped 
in  time  by  his  guru.''^  Me  repented  deeply  of  his  hasty 
resolve,  and  to  expiate  it  he  wrote  no  less  than  1,444  books 
on  various  subjects,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 

Siddhasuri'  was  the  next  great  head  of  the  community;  Siddha- 
he  was  the  grandson  of  a  Prime  Minister  of  Srimala  (once  ^"'^'* 
the  capital  of  Gujarat)  and  the  cousin  of  the  famous 
Sanskrit  poet  Magha.  Siddhasuri's  conversion  happened 
on  this  wise.  After  his  marriage  he  became  a  great  uambler, 
and  his  wife  grieved  sorely  over  his  absences  from  home. 
One  night  she  was  sitting  up  as  usual  waiting  for  his  return, 
when  her  mother-in-law,  seeing  her  weeping,  asked  her  to  go 
to  sleep  and  said  she  would  sit  up  for  her  son.  When 
Siddhasuri  returned  long  after  midnight,  his  mother  refused 
to  open  the  door  and  told  him  to  go  and  spend  the  night 
anywhere  he  could  gain  a  welcome,  for  there  was  no  admit- 
tance for  him  there.  Deeply  hurt,  he  sought  entrance  at  the 
only  open  door  he  could  find,  which  happened  to  be  that  of 
a  Jaina  Apasaro.*    The  sadhus  were  all  sitting  on  the  floor, 


'  The  Jaina  never  wear  the  sacred  thread  .is  the  liuddhists  do.  The 
Lrfihmans  of  course  always  wear  it  from  their  eightli  year. 

'^  lihand.ukar  gives  a  diiTcrcnt  account  in  his  Search  after  Jijina 
MSS.,  1SS3,  p.  141.  where  it  is  said  that  Haribhadra  actually  killed 
the  monks.     This  the  Jaina  indicjnantly  deny. 

'  His  date  is  variously  j^iven  as  A.n.  536  and  539. 

'  The  name  given  to  a  Jaina  meeting-house  and  monks'  lodging. 
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recalling  what  they  had  learnt  during  the  day,  and  their 
head,  the  gargarisi,  as  lie  was  called,  told  him  that  before 
he  could  join  their  company  he  must  become  a  sadhu  too. 
Sii.ldhasuri   instantly   resolved   to  do  so:    he  obtained  his 
father's  permission,  though  with  great  difficulty,  and  was 
initiatcfl  on   the  following  morning.^     lie  studied  Jainism 
deeply  and  became  a  great  scholar,  writing  a  commentary 
on  the  Upadesamrda  of  Dharmadasagani.     I  le  then  wished 
to  study  Buddhism  and  asked  the  gargarisi's  permission  to 
go  to  a  Buddhist  monastery  for  this  purpose.    The  gargarisi 
agreed,  though  with  misgivings,  but  stipulated  that  if  ever 
Siddhasuri  felt  he  was  being  drawn  to  the  Buddhist  faith, 
he  should  come  back  and  see  him  at  least  once  before  he 
joined  their  order.     It  fell  out  as  the  gargarisi  had  feared; 
the  Buddhists  were  so  struck  with  Siddhasuri's  learning  that 
they  proposed  that  he  should  turn  Buddhist  and  become 
their  Acarya.    Rememlxring  his  promise,  he  returned  home 
to  see  the  gargarisi  fmcc  again  ;  he  was,  however,  engaged, 
and  asked  Siddhasuri  to  read  a  certain  book,  the  Lalitavi- 
stara  by  Ila' ibhadrasuri,  whilst  he  waited.     As  he  read  it, 
repentance  overtook  him  ;    he  was  again  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  Jaina  f;uth,  sought  forgiveness  from  the 
gargarisi,  performed  the  penance  imposed  and  became  a 
sound  Jaina.    Eventually  he  rose  to  the  position  of  Acarya 
and  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  spread  the  faith. 
.Silaguna-      The  biographies  of  the  successive  leaders  of  the  com- 
^"''''  munitv  need  not  detain  us,  but  about  two  hundred  years 

later  there  arose  a  great  sadhu  named  Silaguna^uri,  who 
is  famous  as  the  restorer  of  the  Cavada  dynasty.  Once 
when  wandering  as  a  sadhu  in  the  jungle  between  Wadhwan 
and  Kadlpatana  he  saw  a  cradle  hanging  from  a  tree  with 
a  baby  in  it.  By  his  knowledge  of  ])almistry  he  at  once 
discovered  that  this  forlorn  child  would  some  day  be  a  king. 
The  child's  mother  appeared  :!nd  told  him  that  she  was  the 

'  The  J.iina  now  wish  to  institute  a  period  of  testing  and  training 
l)efore  a  candid. itc  can  oljlain  initiation. 
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widow  of  tlic  vaiKiuisluil  king  of  (iujarar,  Jayasikhara, 
ami  tliat  tlir  child's  name  was  \^lnar^lja.  Sila;j;unasuri 
went  to  the  neighbouring;-  city  and  t>ild  the  Jaina  laymen 
of  his  discovery  and  of  his  belief  that  this  child  would  one 
day  be  a  king,  and  advised  thein  to  bring  him  up  as  a  Jaina 
to  the  advantage  of  their  faith.  It  all  fell  out  as  Silagunasuri 
had  foretoUl,  and  when,  grown  to  manhood  after  some  years 
of  outlawry,  X'anaraja  defeated  his  enemies  and  recovered 
the  crown,  he  called  Silagunasuri  to  his  court,  declared  his 
intention  of  reigning  as  a  Jaina  lang,  and  built  the  temple 
of  Pancasara  I'arasanatha  which  still  stands  in  I'atana. 

An  Acarya  named  Siddhasena  once  had  a  dream  in  which  Bappa- 
he  saw  a  lion's  cub  on  the  roof  of  a  temple  ;  by  this  sign 
he  knew  that  whoever  should  come  to  him  during  the 
following  day  would  be  capable  of  becoming  a  great  sadhu. 
The  next  day  a  clever  lad  called  liappa  appeared,  and 
Siddhasena  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  stay  in  the  Apasaro 
and  study  with  him.  The  boy  agreed,  and  the  boy's  father 
too  was  (juite  content,  until  he  learnt  that  Siddhasena  wished 
to  turn  his  son  into  a  sadhu.  The  father's  chief  objection 
was  that,  as  the  boy  was  an  only  son,  his  <jwn  name  would 
die  out,  but  this  was  overcome  by  adding  the  father's  name 
to  the  son's  and  calling  him  Bappabhattl.  Rappabhatti 
as  a  sadhu  was  most  zealous  for  the  faith.  Once  he  saw 
a  boy  weeping  in  a  Jaina.  temple,  who  ttM  him  that  he  and 
his  motiier  (one  of  the  wives  of  the  king  fif  Kanauj)  had 
been  driven  out  through  the  intrigues  of  a  co-wue.  Bappa- 
bhatti  arranged  for  the  boy's  comfort  and  a-sured  him  that 
he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Kanauj.  When  this  happened, 
the  young  king  called  Hapi)al)hattl  to  his  court  and  assisted 
Jainism  in  every  possible  way  by  building  temples  and 
Apasara.  Bajjpabhatti  declined  to  st.iy  long  in  the  morally 
enervating  atmosphere  of  a  court,  but  during  his  second 
visit  was  enabled  to  save  the  king  from  the  toils  of  a  nautch 
girl.  Visiting  Bengal,  Bappabhattl  won  over  a  reigning 
prince  to  the  Jaina  faith.    Later  he  met  a  Buddhist  preacher 
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whom  lie  (Icfcatid  in  a  discussion,  thereby  cjaiiiinc;  for  himself 
the  maj^niit'irent  title  of  the  Lion  -icho  defeated  the  lilepha)it 
ill  argument.  After  spreading  the  f.iith  in  many  other  ways, 
he  died  in  a.d.  839. 

Passint^  over  other  leaders  of  less  importanee,  \vi'  ronie  to 
Sllan^acarya,^  the  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  un- 
certain, but  who  was  alive  in  a.d.  862.  He  wrote  cf)m- 
mentaries  on  t'aeh  of  the  ele\'en  Ant^a,  but  unfortunately 
only  two  of  these  remain. 

In  A.  D.  1031  a  boy  of  sixteen,  named  Abhayadevasuri,\vas 
devasuri.  m^d^^  head  of  the  community ;    he  wrote  commentaries  to 
supply    the    jilace    of    the    niissintj    nine    commentaries    of 
Silaiigacarya. 
IK  ma-  Some  sixty  years  later  was  born  the  famous  Hemacarya- or 

carja.  Hemacaiulrasuri,  who  became  Head  or  Acarya  in  a.d.  1121. 
He  wrote  a  comparative  grammar  of  six  of  the  I'nlkrits, 
with  which  Siddharaja,  the  reigning  king  of  fiujarat,  was  so 
deligiited  that  he  placed  it  l)ef(jrc  him  on  an  elephant  and 
took  it  to  his  treasury  in  state.  The  next  king,  Kumarapfda, 
was  converted  to  Jainism  through  Hemacarya's  inlluence. 
This  monarch,  besides  building  magnificent  temples,  en- 
deared himself  still  more  to  his  Jaina  subjects  by  prohibiting 
the  killing  of  animals  throughout  his  dominions.  Under 
Kumarapfda  Jainism  became  the  state  religion  of  Gujarat, 
and  its  head-quarters  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
district  of  Bihar  its  birthplace,  but  were  transferred  to  the 
dominions  of  this  Jaina  king.  Hemacarya  continued  his 
literary  labours  throughout  his  long  life,  and  it  is  said  that 
before  hi?  death  in  a.d.  1184  he  had  written  35,000,000 sloka 
on  such  differing  subjects  as  religion,  history  and  grammar. 
As  Hemacarya  wrote  chiefly  in  Sanskrit,  his  name  is  licld 
in  high  honour  by  educated  Hindus  as  well  as  Jaina.  No 
Acfirya  since  Hemacandra  has  ever   wiekied  so  great   an 


'  Or,  .Silfinkficrirya. 

-  Dr.  Jacobi  ■j,\\cs  HemacandiM's  dates  as  A.D.  108S  or  1089-1173, 
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iiilliiencf;^  lie  is  c,ill';d  the  '  Oiniiiriciuiit  of  the  Kaliyui;>i', 
.ind  with  his  luinic  wc  111. ly  fitly  close  our  account  ol  the 
early  Heads  of  the  Cdniiiiunity. 

Epigraph ic  Corroboration. 

Ill  nur  ^Ul(ly  of  the  Jaina  traditinii  with  regard  to 
Mahfu'Ira  and  his  successors  we  have  incidentally  touched 
the  outstaiuling;  points  of  Jaina  history  as  accepted  to-day 
hy  hairopeaii  ^.cliolars.  Nut  Imigago  alL->tatcnients  made  by 
the  jaina  about  themselves  were  received  with  the  grave,-^t 
su^pii  ion,  but  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered 
.It  Mathura  and  elsewhere  so  corroborate  the  Jaina  account 
that  it  wnuld  >eem  well  worth  while  to  collect  and  colhUe 
their  annals  and  legends  as  material  for  that  Jaina  history 
which,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge, 
cannot  yet  be  written  in  full. 

The  events  mi  which  in  the  meantime  most  scholars  arc 
agreed,  and  which  are  borne  out  in  the  Jaina  history  that 
we  have  studied,  include  the  existence  of  the  Parsvanatha 
order  of  monks  prior  to  ^hlhavIra;  the  birth  of  Mahavira 
somewliere  about  599  B.C.  .'nd  his  death  about  5^7  B.C.  ; 
and  the  remarkable  spread  of  Jainism  under  Suhastin  'v\  the 
third  century  B.C.,  which,  as  Dr.  lioernle  -  poitits  out,  is 
corroborated  not  only  by  their  own  pattavalls,-'  but  also 
by  an  inscription  (jf  Kharavela  on  the  Kliandagiri  rock  near 
Cuttack,  which  shows  that  by  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  the  Jaina  had  s])read  as  far  as  Southern  Orissa. 

There  is  a  still  earlier  inscription  dating  frmn  about 
24J  B.  c.  referring  to  tlie  Jaina,  the  edict  of  Asoka,  the 
great  .Maury;i  king  who  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
wiiich  is  cited  by  Vincent  Smith.-*  He  says  in  the  second 
part  of  the  seventh  '  pillar '  edict  which  he  issued  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign  : 

'  An  Kn^'lish-speaking  Jaina  h.is  written  of  him  thus:  '  He  was  man 
pious  and  profound  and  wiser  even  tlian  hliakespeare,  .ind  had  a 
memory  far  surpassin;.;  tiiat  of  Macaulay.' 

■-'  J.A.S.  /)'.,  1898,  p.  48.  ^  Lists  of  the  succession  of  teachers. 

•  .;.)■■,)/!■.«  (Rulers  of  India  series),  pp.  192,  193. 
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'  My  Censors  of  the  Lau  of  I'iiny  are  cinijIoyLd  on  manifold  objects 
ol  tlic  royal  f.ivciir  aMlctin^  l)0th  asoclics  and  linusclioldcrs,  and  are 
likewise  employed  anionj;  all  denominations.  Moreo\er,  I  have 
arr an:^cd  for  their  cm|)loymcnt  in  the  business  of  the  Church  i.\i!>i!^//,i) 
and  in  the  same  way  I  have  employed  them  ainonj,'  the  Hrahmans  and 
the  .\jivik.is,  and  amon},'  the  Jains  also  arc  they  employed,  and,  in  fact, 
,tmon^  all  the  different  denominations.' 

This,  as  iJr.  lUililer  s;iys,  sIkjws  that  llie  Jaiiia  occupied 
a  ])Ositi<iii  of  no  sinall  iiii]iortaiicc  even  at  that  date. 

The  inscriptions  in  Matluira  thxtint;  from  t!ie  lir^t  and 
second  century  a.  d.  also  ^'o  to  prove  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Jaina  liistorical  traditions  enshrined  in  t!ie  Kaip.i  Sutra, 
for  thcv  show  the  same  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  tlie 
Jaina  schools,  families  and  branches  as  the  Kalpa  Sfitra 
recorded,^  and  they  also  mention  the  Kautika-  division 
(founded  by  Susthita)  which  l)elonp;ed  to  the  Svetiimbara 
sect,  thus  provino  the  early  date  of  the  schism. 

After  the  schism  the  next  great  event  in  Jaina  history 
was  the  birth  of  Ilemacandra,  his  success  in  winning;  over 
to  Jainism  Kumarapfda  (]ierhaps  in  a.  D.  1125)  and  the 
resulting  change  of  the  Jaina  head-quarters  from  Bihar,  its 
birthplace,  to  Gujarat,  which  since  that  date  has  been  the 
chief  centre  of  Jaina  influence. 

The  legends,  however,  throw  light  for  us  on  much  of  tlic 
intervening  time,  witnessing  "cS  they  do  to  the  conflicts 
between  Jainism  and  its  two  great  rivals,  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism. 

The  Later  Sects. 

Under  the  rule  of  Ilemacandra  Jainism  reached  its 
zenith,  and  after  his  time  its  influence  declined.  Brfdiman 
opposition  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  Jaina  say 
that  their  temples  were  often  destroyed.  Constant  dissen- 
sions amongst  themselves  divided  the  Jaina  community 
into   numberless  sects  such   as  the  Punam.Iyagaccha,  the 

'  J.  G.  lUihler,  T/n-  Iiuii.in  Sc.t  <•/ t/ie Jiiinas,  London,  1903,  p.  43. 
^  Hoernle.  /.A.  SJi.,  u^:(;S,  p    qo. 
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KlKUMlar,ii;,(Oclia,  llu'  AnLMlaL^acclia,  tin.'  >arillKii)un:iniiyri- 
f^accli.i,  Uic  A^.uuilia'^acilui  and  llic  ■I'apa^aOiJha.^ 

'I'lius  \VLak(.;nc(l,  J.uni.sm  cduUI  ill  withstami  the  Mniiain- 
UK'ilan  iklut;c  wliiili  ^\Vl•llL  nwr  India  in  the  twclllh  and 
tlurtiinlh  centuries.  Jaina  leni|)le.s  were  razed  tn  the 
ground,  their  saered  budks  burnt  .uid  their  niunaslic  eoni- 
niunities  niabs.icred.  liuddhihUi  was  sinij)ly  swept  out  nt 
India  proper  alti)L;ellur  by  the.itdrni,  but,  as  we  ha\-e  already 
noticed,  Maha\  ira's  yenius  tor  organization  nowproveil  ijie 
SLdxation  of  his  community.  Firndy  rooted  amongst  the 
laily,  they  were  able,  (jnce  the  hurricane  was  past,  to 
reappear  once  more  and  bcL;in  to  throw  (jut  Iresh  branches. 

One  trace  of  iheir  sulTering  still  remains  in  the  way  the 
Jaina  yuard  their  sacred  books  in  Treasure  Houses  (often 
undergroui'.dj  to  which  no  alien  can  gain  admittance. 

The  next  outstanding  event  in  Jaina  history  was  the  rise 
of  the  non-idolatrous  sects.  The  .Sthanakavasi  love  to 
point  out  the  similarity  of  dates  between  tiieir  rise,  which 
was  a  true  Reformation  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and 
that  of  llie  birth  and  work  of  Martin  Luther  in  Europe. 
They  arose  not  directly  from  the  Svetiimbara  but  as  re- 
formers of  an  older  reforming  seel. 

Lohka  Sa  was  the  name  of  an  .MunadrdnTd  Jaina  belonging 
originally  to  the  Svetiimbara  sect,  who  em])loyed  sever.d 
clerks  to  c<ipy  the  Jaina  scriptures.  About  a.  D.  1(74 
a  Svetambara  sadhu  named  Jnanajl  asked  him  to  copy 
several  sacred  bo(.iks  f(jr  lum  :  whilst  reading  these, 
Lohka  Sa  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  idol-worship 
was  not  once  mentioned  in  them.  lie  pointed  this  out 
to  Jhanaji  and  others,  and  a  sharp  controversy  arose 
between  them  as  to  th..-  lawfulness  of  idolatry.  In  the 
meantime  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  going  to  Satruhjaya  arrived 
in  Ahmadabad  and  were  won  over  to  Loiikii  Sa's  side,  but 
unfortunately  they  had  no  sadhu  amongst  them.     At  length 

'  This  last  is  the  most  important  sect.  It  is  ruled  by  twelve  Sripujya, 
the  chief  of  whom  has  his  seat  in  Jaipur. 
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a  Svotainl)ara  layman  named  Bhanaji  was  cmivince'd  ami 
flccidt'd  to  become  a  sadhu.  Astlurc  was  no  guru  i)l)taiu- 
ahle,  he  (irdained  liimself  an<l  became  the  first  Acarya  nf  tlie 
l.iihka  sect.  'J'he  dtlice  (>[  Acarya  miglit  ahnost  be  said  to 
have  become  heredit.iry  in  his  hands;  iOr  lh(iiigh,  ot  icerse, 
he  liad  no  descendants,  yet  lie  liimsell  selected  from  the 
Lf)nka  sadhus  the  (jne  who  should  liii  the  oftice  of  Acary.t 
on  his  death;  his  successor  did  tlie  same,  and  this  custom 
exists  amongst  the  Loiika  Jaina  down  to  tlie  present  flay. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Loiika  sect  disapproved  of 
the  lives  of  their  sadhus,  declaring  that  they  lived  less 
strictly  than  Ahdiavlra  would  have  wished.  A  Lohka  lay- 
man, \'ir,iji  of  Surat,  received  initiation  as  a  sadhu  and 
won  great  admiration  through  the  strictness  of  his  life. 
Many  from  the  Lonka  sect  joined  this  reformer,  and  they 
took  the  name  of  Sthanakavasi  ^  whilst  their  enemies  called 
them  phundhia." 

The  present  w  riter  h.id  the  pleasure  ol  meeting  the  Acarya 
of  the  Sthanakavasi  sect,  a  gentleman  named  Sri  Lalajl, 
whom  his  followers  hold  to  be  the  seventy-eighth  Acarya 
in  direct  succession  to  Mahavlra.  Many  sub-sects  have  arisen 
amongst  the  Sthanakavasi  Jaina,  and  each  of  these  has  its 
own  Acarya,  but  they  all  unite  in  honouring  Sri  Lalaji  as  a 
true  ascetic.  Excepting  on  the  crucial  point  of  idol-worship, 
the  Sthanakavasi  differ  very  little  from  the  .Svetambara  sect 
out  of  which  they  sprang,  often  indeed  calling  themselves 
Sthanakavasi  Svetambara. 

'  Those  who  live  in  Apasarfi  (not  in  temples). 

'•'  Searchers.     This  title  has  grown  to  he  quite  an  honourable  one. 
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A  \vi. LI. -KNOWN  autlinrity  li.i'^  s.ml  ill, it  it  i-  dnnlittul 
whether  J.iinisni  i.iii  truthfully  el.iiiu  to  li.i\<-  >  Mutril)ule<l 
.1  single  ucw  tliouij;ht  nt  value  to  the  sum  iil  jihiidscipliy. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  ueeessary  to  follow 
tliis  intricate  system  throu<i;h  all  those  lone;  lists  with  their 
divisions  and  subdivisions  in  whieh  the  Jaina  love  toehissity 
and  arrani^e  their  thought,  if  (jnc  would  understand  how  they 
think  of  the  soul  {jlva)  and  the  means  by  whieh  it  may  free 
itself  from  the  consetiuenee  of  action  and  obtain  deliverance; 
for  this  is  the  chief  content  of  Jaina  philosoijhy.  A  special 
interest  to  the  student  of  Jaina  thought  lies  in  trying  to  guess 
— for  as  yet  wc  are  only  in  the  guessing  stage — from  whence 
tlie  Jaina  have  gleaned  tb';ir  various  ideas.  The  animistic 
clenT^iiL  bulks  largely  Indian  thought,  and  one  f)roof 

of  he  antiquity  of  Jain  a  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  in- 
corporated animistic  beliefs  into  its  '  systematic  theology  ' ; 
for,  as  we  shall  sec  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  nine  cate- 
gories, the  system  is  not  only  animist^-  l)ut  hylozoistic. 
The  Jaina,  in  common  witli  the  Buddhu.:,,  seem  to  have 
accepted  as  the  ground-work  of  their  belief  the  philosophy 
of  the  Brahman  Sannyasin.  They  incorporated  into  their 
faith  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and  karma ^  witliout 
putting  a  special  stamp  on  either  ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
non-killing  {ahiihsd),  which  they  also  borrowed,  they 
exalted  to  a  position  of  primary  importance,  and  they 
laid  an  entirely  new  emphasis  on  the  value  of  austerity 
both  inward  and  outward.  Like  Buddhism  and  BrahH 
\  manism,  Jainism  might  be  defined  as  a  '  way  of  escape  '  | 
1  Save  that  whilst  the  Brahmans  believe  that  karma  acts  indirectly 


*  ' 
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iiiit  iTdiu  di.itli  Inil  trnm  lite;  hut  unlike  LJllur  m  tlinii, 
It  liopes  to  escape  mil  intn  notliin<;iic.s.s  nor  nito  ,il).sni|)tinn, 
l>ut  nitd  .1  slate  nl  heni^  willnait  (luahlns,  euinlKms,  or 
rilatifiiis,  ami  reni()\i<l  from  tlie  possibilily  i>[  nhirtli. 
It  is  iulerestuv^  In  luuk  at  Jainisui  in  relation  to  tlie  six 
sdiools  nl  Indian  pliilosc|)iiy.  In  reference  to  llieiii  tlie 
J.iiua  i|Uolc  tlie  old  story  ot  six  blind  nun  ulio  ea>  li  laid 
tlieir  hands  on  a  diltcrenl  part  ol  an  elephant  and  tried 
to  (lesiri!)e  the  whole  animal.  The  man  who  held  the 
ear  thou^'ht  the  creature  resembled  a  winiiowing-fan,  the 
Imlder  of  the  le^'  imagined  that  he  was  clinging  to  .i  big 
round  i)illar,  and  similarly  each  opinion  dillered,  but  the 
owner  who  saw  the  whole  explained  that  each  had  only 
a  portion  of  the  truth.  The  six  men  represent  the  six 
schools,  and  le  owner  is  in  their  view  of  course  J.iinisin. 
The  Jain. I  hold  in  fact  th.it  the  six  schools  of  philosophy 
are  part  and  p.ircel  of  one  organic  whole,  and  that  if  one 
be  t.iken  by  itself  it  becomes  i  false  doctrine.  One  of  the 
great  (luestions  amongst  the  schools  is  as  to  whether  an 
effect  is  the  same  as  its  material  cause  or  pre-exists  in  that 
cause  and  is  only  made  manifest  by  the  operation  which 
that  cause  undergoes  (this  is  the  Satkarya  doctrine  of 
the  Sankhya  and  the  Vediinta) ;  or  whether  the  effect 
is  something  new  and  did  not  exist  before  (which  is  the 
Asatkarya  doctrine  held  by  the  Vaisc^ika).  On  this  point 
Jainism  shows  its  usual  coinprehenc-ivcness,  and  believing 
that  both  views  were  linked  together  from  time  without 
beginning,  says  that  '  an  effect  pre-exists  in  the  cause  in 
one  sense  and  is  a  new  thing  in  aiKjther.  If  you  look  at 
an  elfect  such  as  a  jar  as  a  mere  substance,  the  substance 
is  the  same  as  in  the  loose  earth  of  which  the  jar  is  made  ; 
but  if  you  look  at  the  jar  as  a  modification,  it  is  new  and 
did  not  exist  when  the  earth  was  in  the  condition  of  loose 
particles  '.^ 

Another  burning  question   is  whether  or  no   the  soul 
'  lUuindarkar,  Search  for  Sanskrit  Maniuaipts  in  jSS^-^,  p.  loi. 
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exists  and  acts.  The  Knyavada  doctrine  tcaclus  that  tlic 
suul  ixists.  acts,  ami  is  allcrtcd  hy  ,uts,  and  this  is  held 
by  the  j.iina  '  in  iciiiiiiinii  witii  tiic  Vaiscijiki  .md  N'yaya 
sihiiiijs.  i'lir  <ij)j)iisilc  du(  trine  tiie  Aknvavada  tli.it 
tile  siiul  dues  luit  exist,  m'  that  it  dues  nut  ait,  or  is  tint 
alleeted  hy  ai  ts,  is  held,  a'anrdin;^  to  the  Jaina  \ieu,  li\' 
tlir  iUid'llii.its  in  ("inniiiii  uitli  the  \idant,i,  Saiikhya. 
and  ^'"l^a  scIkjoIs,  and  tlinse  wlm  Imld  this  doctrine  will 
he,  sn  the  Jaina  .i\er,  whirled  round  in  the  endless  circle 
(il   riliirths. 

Anotlur  threat  (Uiestion  is  as  to  how  the  -oiil  becomes 
lettered.  I'he  Saiikhya  school  believe  il  to  \}>  owin;^  to  .m 
insentient  priitciple  which  they  call  prak>  ill  ;  ilie  \  ed.'mti'^ts 
believe  also  that  it  is  owin^'  to  an  insentient  principle,  but 
this  [iriiui])le  they  hold  to  be  inayu  or  avid  yd  ;  but  the 
Jaina  believe  the  jiva  to  be  bound  through  the  pndgala- 
of  karma. 

J->eliverance  necessarily  ditfers,  according  as  the  letters 
dilter.  I'he  N'edanta  school  holds  th.it  inok^.i  is  g, lined 
by  learnini:;  to  distinguish  the  true  soul  {dtmd)  Ironi  the 
illusion  [mdydj  wliich  letters  it,  and  the  Saiikhya  simihirly 
stri\'es  to  know  atni.'i  as  sep.ir.ited  from  pr.ikrili,  l^ut  the 
Jain.i  conceive  of  the  -pirit  as  freed  throui^h  austerities 
from  the  karma  it  had  accumul.ited,  and  existing  in  limit- 
less serenity. 

The  Jain. I  cl.iim  not  to  be  Ekantavadin,  those  who  look 
.!t  things  from  one  point  of  view,  but  .Xnekant.ivfidin, 
those  who  look  .it  things  from  various  points  of  view,  and 
the  part  of  their  philosophy  of  which  they  arc  most  proud 
is  the  Saptabhaiigi  Naya. 

Dr.  Jacobi''  thinks  that  this  m.iy  have  been  invented  to 
confute  the  views  of  some  dangerous  opponent,  probably 
the  Agnosticism  of  Sanjaya.  (Certainly  to  fight  against  it 
would  be  as  ditiicult  .ind  useless  as  fighting  against  a  London 
fog  !)     The  locus  classiciis  of    its  exposition  to  which  all 


'  .V.  /)'.  E.,  xlv,  p.  .\xv. 


See  p.  106.        '  S./i.t'.,  xlv,  p.  xxvii. 
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Jaina  immediately  rtici  >uu  is  in  Dr.  Bhandarkar's  Scan-k 
lor  Jaiua  MdHUScripls,^  from  which  they  always  quulc  it 

in  lull. 

■Vou  cm',  the  famous  passa-e  runs,  'at'lirm  existenLC  ol  a  thiug 
from  one  poinl  of  view  Oj.i-/  <isiij,  deny  it  from  Mwlhcr  iSyrunias/i)  ; 
and  attirm  both  existence  and  non-existenLe  with  reference  to  it  at 
different  times  (Sv,i:/  asli  luisti).  If  you  should  think  of  affirming 
both  existence  and  non-existence  at  the  s.ime  time  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  you  must  say  ibat  the  thing  cannot  be  so  spoken  of  iSya,l 
avdkt.tvyah).  Similarly  under  certain  circumstances,  the  affirmation 
of  existence  is  not  possible  {Sydd  .is/i  av.iktavyah} ;  of  non-existence 
(Svan  nasti  ar,ikhny.-/j)\M\Ci^\ioo{ho\\\{Syud  asti  nasli  ar,i/./,ny:i/i). 
What  is  meant  by  these  seven  modes  is  that  a  thing  should  not  be 
considered  as  existing  everywhere,  at  all  times,  in  all  ways,  and  in  the 
form  of  everything.  It  m.iy  exist  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  and 
at  one  tinie  ami  not  at  another.' 

The  example  paridits  ga/e  the  writer  to  illustrate  this 
inii-ortant  doctrine  was  tha.  one  and  the  same  man  is 
spoken  of  as  father,  uncle,  father-in-law,  son,  sun-in-law, 
brother  and  yraiuUathcr. 

As  an  illustration  of  its  use  they  say  : 

'  Let  us  suppose  that  an  agnostic  denies  the  existence  of  soul  in  all 
ways.  To  him  the  Jaina  Syadv.ula  would  answer  that  as  soul  is  a 
substance,  it  exists.  Soul  exists  in  it:.elf  and  its  modifications,  but  it 
does  not  exist  in  other  substances  such  as  matter  {/>udi:<i/aj,  &c., 
and  also  other  substances  do  not  exist  in  soul.  So,  from  this  point  of 
view,  soul  does  not  exist.  Hut  soul  sometimes  exists  and  also  does  not 
exist  at  different  times.  IJut  the  soul  cannot  be  spoken  of,  if  we  think 
of  allirming  Us  oastence  and  non-existence,  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  tame  point  u!  view.  Similarly,  under  certain  conditions,  viz.  when 
the  state  of  existence  (i.e.  ;'stitva)  itself  cannot  be  spoken  of,  i.e.  ,:.vis^s 
and  erisfs  .md  docs  not  exist  cannot  be  spoken  of  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  imable  to  affirm  that  existence  is  possible,  that  non-existence  is 
possible,  and  that  both  existence  and  non-existence  are  possible.  Thus 
Syadvada  teaches  the  fundamental  theory  thai  '^verytning  m  the 
.  universe  is  related  to  e>ery  other  thing..  .  .  The  Jaina  school  of 
philosophy  coincides,  in  one  respect,  with  Hegel's  idea  that  being 
and  non-being  are  identical.'  "^ 

»  Uhandarkar,  loc.  cit.,  i)p.  95  ff.  ^,   •    ■        ,,   „,,,,.  ,„nn 

2  U.  D.  Barodia,  History  ,i>id  IJtcniturc  of  J.u:itsm,V>omhs.),n)0(), 

p.  119. 
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But  thnu"l,  the  lain;i  arc  very  proud  of  this  part  of  their 
pluU.sophv,  they  hold  it  as  a  thing  apart,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  permeate  their  daily  thought  and  life.  To  them 
the  crucial  point  is,  h<Av  may  a  jiva  free  itself  from  its 
trmsitorv  imprisonment,  and,  following  the  upward  path, 
attain  .lelivcrance  at  last?  The  answer  to  this  questum 
they  find  in  the  Nine  Categories. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  NINE  CATEGORIES  OF  FUNDAMENTAL 
TRUTHS 

First  Category:  jiva. 

The  Jaina  consider  that  the  founchition  of  true  philo- 
sophy consists  of  nine  categories.^  '  He  who  truly  believes 
the  true  teachin;^  of  the  fundamental  truths  possesses 
righteousness,'  says  the  Uttaradhyayana.- 

All  three  sects  of  Jaina,  however  much  they  may 
differ  with  regard  to  the  eyes  and  adornm  nts  of  their 
idols,  or  as  to  whether  they  shouM  have  lu,.,..  at  all,  agree 
as  to  these  principles,  though  the  Digambara  number  them 
differently,  and  by  including  two  of  them  under  other 
heads  make  the  categories  seven  instead  of  nine. 

The  first  of  these  nine  categories  {Xava  Tativa)  is  always 
given  as  jlva,  a  word  which  is  varyingly  used  to  connote 
life,  vitality,  soul,  or  consciousness.  When  ilva  ii;  used 
as  ecjuivalent  to  '  soul  '  it  differs  from  the  Hrfdimanic  idea 
of  '  soul  ',  for  the  Jaina  believe  that  whilst  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  jiva  (or  atma)  may  be  boundless,  the  jiva 
itself  is  limited  ;  whilst  followers  of  the  Sahkhya,  Nyaya 
and  Vaisesika  schools  believe  the  S(_)id  to  be  co-extensivc 
with  the  universe.  Both  Bnlhnians  and  Jaina  believe, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Buddhists,  that  the  soul  is 
absolute  and  permanent,  and  according  to  the  Jaina  it 
is  the  jiva  which,  suffers  or  enjoys  the  fruits  of  its  dc-ds, 
and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  karma  it  has  acquired, 
goes  through  the  succession  of  rebirths,  and  fmally,  obtain- 
ing freedom  through  the  destruction  of  its  karma,  soars 
upwards  to  moksa. 

'  An  analysis  of  the  Nine  Categories  is  given  in  the  Appendi.x. 
-  S. />.£..  .\h,  p.  154. 
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A  famous  sU.ka  of  tiic  i^roal  ncmarfirya  thus  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  jiva  : 

It  performs  different  kinds  of  actions,  it  reaps  the  fruit 
of  those  actions,  it  circles  round  returning  again  ;  these 
and  none  other  are  the  characteristics  of  the  S(jul. 

Jiva  has  further  been  di'scribed  as  a  conscious  substance, 
capable  of  development,  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  an 
active  agent,  and  as  big  as  the  body  it  animates-^ 

In  a  most  interesting  note  Dr.  Jacobi  suggests  that  the 
Jaina  have  arrived  '  at  their  concept  of  soul,  not  through 
the  search  after  the  Self,  the  self-existing  unchangeable 
principle  m  the  ever-changing  world  of  phenomena,  but 
through  the  perception  of  life.  For  the  most  general 
Jaina  term  for  soul  is  life  {jiva),  which  is  identical  with 
self  [dyd,  dlman) ' ;  -  and  the  way  in  which  the  category 
jiva  is  divided  and  subdivided,  building  up  from  the  lesser 
to  the  more  developed  life,  certainly  bears  out  Dr.  Jacobi's 
contention;  for  the  Jaina  lay  stress  on  Life  not  Self. 

Sometimes  jiva  itself  is  considered  as  a  division  of 
Dravya  (or  substance),  its  chief  characteristic  being  cai- 
tanya  (consciousness). 

This  conscious  sentient  principle,  jiva  or  atma,  so  ^^"SThe^^^^^ 
as  it  feels  desire,  hatred  and  other  attachments,  and  is '/"''„'['"' 
fettered    by   karma,   undergoes    continual   reincarnations,  possessed 
In  each  new  birth  it  makes  its  home  in  a  new  form,  and  '^y  J'^-'- 
there  assumes  those  bodily  powers  or  prd>ta^  which   its 
various  actions  in  previous  births  have  entitled  it  to  possess, 
lor  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  any  faculty  depends 
on    karma.     The   most  perfectly  developed   jiva  has   ten 
prana  and  the  lowest   type   must   possess    at    least   four. 
Of  these  ten  prana,  hve  are  called  Indriya  prana,  since 
they  relate  to   the    senses.     They  are  the  sense  of  touch 

'   lUiandai-k.ir,  Scanh  for  Samhrit  MSS.  in  1SS3-4,  p.  106. 

-  \.  IS.  E.,  xxii.  p.  3.  ■    ■•  ,  •         1     T   • 

■'  Much  confusion  h:is  arisen  throuuli  nol  dibtmi,'uishuig  the  Jaina 

use  of  the  uord  prana  from  the  Vedfuuist,  with  whom  it  ir.eans  breath, 

and  who  say  that  there  are  five  vital  prana  or  breaths. 
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THi:  XIXK  CATKGORIKS  OF 


The 

divisions 
of  J  iva 
into  :— 
i.  Two 
classes. 


ii.  Three 
classes. 


111.  lour 
(  lasses. 


{Sparsividriya)  ;  the  sense  oi  t;i>te  (Rascudriya)  ;  the  sense 
of  smell  {Ghrdneudriya} ;  the  sense  nf  si^lit  [Caksmiiidriya); 
the  sense  of  hearin<^  (Sravanendriya). 

There  are  also  three  other  powers  known  as  Baja  prfina  : 
l)0(hly  power  {I\dyaba/a\  speecli  [I'acanabala]  and  mind 
[Manaha/a).  Tiie  nintli  I'rfina,  Anajjana  prana  (or  Svaso- 
cchvasa)  reives  the  powers  of  respiration  ;  and  the  tenth 
prana,  Ayu  prana,  is  the  possession  of  the  allotted  span 
of  life  during  wliieh  the  jiva  has  to  sustain  a  particular 
bodily  form. 

In  order  to  understand  Jiva  more  fully,  the  Jaina  divide 
it  aceordino;  to  the  class  of  l)ein£;s  in  which  its  past  karma 
may  force  it  for  a  time  to  take  up  its  abode.  The  first 
rlivision  which  they  make  is  into  Siddha  and  Saihsari. 
A  man's  karma  may  force  him  to  dwell  in  some  being  still 
struggling  with  all  the  troubles  of  this  present  workl, 
sullied  by  contact  with  h'-  ■  (insentient  matter),  and 
having  further  rebirths  to  ,  .i  '\-go  before  he  can  reach 
moksa ;  or  he  may  have  attaineci  deliverance  and  become 
a  Siddha.  The  Samsarl  live  in  the  world,  but  the  Siddha, 
or  perfected  ones,  who  are  freed  from  karma,  live  in  a 
place  called  Isatpragbhara,  which  consists  of  pure  white 
gold  and  has  the  form  of  an  open  umbrella/^  The  beings 
who  dwell  there  have  no  visible  form,  but  consist  of  Life 
throughout  and  possess  paramount  happiness  which  admits 
of  no  comparison. 

We  have  divided  Life  into  two  classes :  Siddha  and 
Samsarl,  perfected  and  unperfected  ;  we  may  now,  the 
Jaina  say,  divide  Samsarl  life  into  three  divisions:  male, 
female  and  neutcr.- 

Or  again,  we  may  regard  it  in  four  ways,  according  to 
the  place  where  it  was  born.    Jiva  born  in  hell  are  called 


'    Cp.  .V.  /).  /•;.,  xlv,  p.  212. 

-  With  the  Jaina,  however,  these  words  do  not  seem  to  bear  ti'jite 
the  usual  llnglish  conndtation.  Living  things  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered neuter,  and  non-living;  things  male  or  female. 
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Ndraki;  {h<><v  Ixini  in  a  statr  lower  than  human  and  inhabit- 
in'^  \hv  bodies  of  insects,  birds,  reptiles,  animals,  or  idaiits 
lire  named  Tiryanc;  .1/a»»,vyaare  jiva born  as  human  beinf:;s; 
and  those  who  are  l)orn  as  spirits,  whether  t:;ofls  (jr  demons, ^ 
are  railed  ^ >c:\.:d.  These  four  possible  ]-)laees  of  birth  are 
showii  in  the  .ueompanyinf;  Svastika  si^n,  whieh  is  ron- 
staiitlv  >een  iM  Jaina  books  and  temples. 


Dcvat.i 


Manusya 


1 

Tiryaiic 


Narakf 


Jiva  may  he  classified  in  five  ways,  according  to  the 
number  of  senses  it  possesses,  as  Kkendriya,  lie-indriya,- 
Tri-indriya,  Coreiulriya,  and  I'ancendriya.'* 

Lkmidriya  jiva  possess  only  <me  sense,  the  sense  of  touch, 
but  have  tour  prana  :  touch,  body,  the  power  of  exhaling 
and  inhaling,  and  the  allotted  term  of  life. 

They  are  subdivided  into  I'rithvikaya,  Apakiiya,  Teukaya, 
\'ayukay:i,  and  \'anaspatikaya.  Things  belonging  to  the 
earth,  such  as  stones, ■*  lumps  of  clay,  salts,  chalk,  diamonds 
and  other  minerals,  are  called  I'nthvikdya  ekendriya. 
Thnugh  oidinary  persons  are  unable  to  perceive  in  these 
the  power  of  suffering,  yet  a  Kevali  can  do  so,  for  he  sees 
that  they  have  four  prana,  including  the  power  of  breathing 
and  of  touch      The  longest  span  for  which  a  jiva  can  be 

'  A  Vedantist  unuUi  not  use  the  woul  devata  to  e.\|:rcss  an  evil 
spirit,  anil  this  has  sometimes  led  to  contusion. 

-  Sa>iJ:>if  1  ivindriya,  Trindriya,  Caturindriya,  Pancindriya. 

•■>  It  is  intei'^stin^;  to  compare  these  divisions  with  tho?e  of  (;o.sfda, 
which  they  much  resemble. 

'  Dr.  lacobi  shows  how  this  and  the  other  animistic  bchets  of 
Jainism  point  to  its  antiquity.     6'.  A'.  /•-".,  xlv,  p.  x.Nxiii. 

H 


iv.  Five 
classes. 


iv  ((/). 
Ekendri- 
ya jiva. 
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cunipi-lKcl  til  iiili.iliit  s.ich  ,1  Ini'i^'ins  is  twciily-twr.  thou- 
sanil  yeans,  aii'l  Mic  shortcut  time  less  tlian  fnrty-eii^lit 
moments,'  l)Ut  as  the  jh  a's  karma  is  ■gradually  exhausted, 
it  will  be  reborn  into  liappier  ennditions.-  These  earth 
lives  are  al.Mi  divided  into  those  whieli  we  ean  see  and 
those  whieh  ,,re  inviMble  to  the  hum;-n  eye.  By  ill-treating 
any  earth  life  we  depnse  ourselves  ol  our  elianee  of  ha])pi- 
ness  and  perieet  wisdom. 

The  Jaina  believe  that  water''  itself  mot,  as  is  so  often 
supposed,  the  animaleulat  living'  in  it.i  is  inhabited  by 
Ekendriya  jiva  callerl  .Ipakdya  ekendriya.  Apakaya  in- 
elude  rain,  dew,  fo!:^,  melted  snow,  melted  hail,  ^:e.  The 
shortest  span  a  jiva  ean  pass  in  water  is  a  moment,' thou;^h 
more  usually  it  will  have  to  wait  there  for  rebirth  for  at  least 
forty-ei<^ht  moments;  but  the  lonn;cst  time  its  karma  ean 
eondenin  it  to  this  imprisonment  is  seven  thousand  years. 
It  is  this  belief  in  the  jiower  of  iiifliilmt,'  pain  on  water 
that  makes  Jaina  monks  so  partieular  al)out  only  taking  it 
when  it  has  been  boiled  and  strained  .md  prevents  some 
of  them  using  it  at  all  for  toilet  purposes  ! 

.\  man's  k.irma  again  may  foree  him  to  beeome  a  Teitkdya 
ekendriya,  or  lire  life,  and  he  may  have  to  pass  into  an 
ordinary  hre,  the  light  of  a  lamp,  a  magnet,  electrieity, 
a  meteor,  flintstone  sparks,  a  forest  eonflagration,  or  a 
submarine  lire,''  but  one  can  only  be  c-ndemned  to  bo 
afire  life  for  a  period  varying  from  one  instant®  to  three 

'  .-\nt;\!imiliurU,i. 

'-  Jaina  ditilrfrom  some  other  schools  of  th()U<,'hl  in  beiievin-  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  jiva  in'iabitin.i;  a  man  to  be  so  weighed  down  by  evil 
karma  that  it  mav  in  its  very  next  reliirth  have  to  pass  into  an 
i:kendiiya  I'rithvjk'aya,  or  earth  lite.  They  also  ditter.  of  course,  from 
the  Vcilantists,  who  believe  in  one  all-soul,  not  in  numberless  individual 
souls  like  these.  .,.,,., 

•'  Compare  'the  heroes  (of  faith  I,  humbly  bent,  (should  retain  their  belief 
in)  the  illustrious  road  (to  tinal  liberation  I  and  in  the  world  (of  water 
bodies)'.     A<'<t>-,!iii,';i  Si'i/nt,  S.  />.  A".,  xxii,  p.  5. 

'  .Slime  Faina  think  it  is  forty-cii^ht  moments. 

•■  Jaina,  like  many  Hindus,  believe  th.it  w.ives  are  caused  by  sub- 
marine fire  in  the  lied  of  the  ocean. 

"  Samaya. 
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(liiys  (i.e.  seventy-two  linursi.  A  (liftVrcnci'  of  opinion 
exists  ciniongst  J,iin;i  as  to  wiiotluT  one  cnn  l)o  condemned 
to  become  lii^litninjj;  or  not,  for  it  does  not  em  t(.  be  known 
for  certain  whether  or  no   Teukaya  exists  la  Hghtnin;^.^ 

Again,  ail  sorts  of  wind,  such  as  cyclones,  wlurlwinds, 
monsoons,  west  winds  and  trade-winds,  are  thought  of  as 
iniiabited  by  what  are  called  I'ilyiikdya  ekendriya  jiva.  It 
•s  difficult  for  us  to  undersi.md  that  wind  has  a  body  and 
can  be  made  to  sutler  pain,  but  all  this  is  pl.iin  to  a  Kevali. 
l  he  period  a  jiva  may  spend  as  wind  varies  according  to 
his  k<irma  from  one  instant  to  three  thousand  years. 

All  vegetable  life,  or  raiiaspatikdya,  also  possesses  but 
one  indriya.  These  jiva  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
Pralyeka,  or  life  such  as  that  of  a  tree  (e.g.  an  orange  or 
man"o  tree),  whose  various  branches,  fruits  and  leaves 
possess  life  derive<l  from  it,  and  SddhdraHa,  the  life  pos- 
sessed by  potatoes,'-  onions,  carrots,  figs,  6v;c.  Strict  Jaina 
will  not  eat  a.iy  of  the  latter  class,  for  example,  potatoes, 
beet,  onions,  vie,  because  more  than  one  jiva  has  taken 
up  its  k)dging  there;  but  they  will  take  oranges  and  man- 
goes, once  they  are  ripe,  for  then  they  are  inhabited  by 
only  one  life.  Life  as  a  vegetable  ^  may  last  from  one 
instant  to  ten  thousand  years. 

Ascending  the  scale,  we  come  to  jiva  possessing  two 
senses  (or  Be-i)idriya],  that  of  taste  as  well  as  that  of  touch, 
and  having  six  prana  :  taste,  touch,  body,  the  power  of 
exhaling  and  inhaling,  an  allotted  term  of  life,  and  speech. 
Such  are  animalculae,  worms,  things  living  in  shells,  leeches, 
earth-worms.  No  one  can  be  condemneil  to  be  a  Be-indriya 
for  longer  than  twelve  years. 


iv(A).  I?e- 
indriya. 


'  In  the  L'ttarfidhyayiina  it  is  expressly  stated  that  fire  lives  do  exist 
in  lightning.     .V.  />'.  /:.,  xlv.  p.  217. 

^  In  one  potato  there  are  countless  bodies,  and  in  each  body  count- 
less lives  exist. 

■'  Dr.  jacobi  points  out  that  plants  and  animals,  being  admitted 
by  all  to  be  living  beings,  were  considered  a  better  support  of  the 
hylozoistic  thenry  than  wind.      .I'liniiij^a  Sutta.  S.  />'./;.,  xxii,  p.  9. 
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iv  (c). 
Tri-ii- 

driya. 


iy  (,/). 

Corcn- 

driya. 


A  strut  |,ui!  I  ali^t.iin-;  IrMin  killiii'^'  anytliin;^  even  in 
llic  Ekcn(lri\.i  rl,i>-.,  Imt  tlic  artu.il  \i.\v  (if  Aliiiiisfi  nr 
Ndii-killiiiL:  l"r  laymen  ^ta!■t^  from  the  iM-imlriya  elass. 
Monks  \nw  iidt  tn  kill  anythiii';  m  tlu-  I'.krndriya  rlass, 
and  luilrc  nfuM'  t"  tnurh  water,  elay,  a  i\'>i\  "t  earth, 
lire,  v\i-,  Tluv  eannnt  df  eniirse  lulj)  hreatliini,'  air,  hut 
t.i  hurt  It  as  little  as  j),  ,,,sililf  they  (  n\a  r  tlnir  uKaiths 
\Mth  a  elnth.  Mnik-  ne\er  snap  their  tini^er>,  nr  swiu^  nr 
tan  them>el\es,  Kst  they  shnuM  injure  air.  \n  pnint  m 
lainisni  has  heen  nmre  misun(le'->tnn(l  than  this,  even 
s(hnlars'  supposing  the  ninutli-elnth  tn  he  wnrn  to  pre- 
xant  the  takint;  nf  animal  life,  whereas  it  is  tn  prevent  the 
iakiui^  nf  air  life. 

In  the  next  highest  class,  Tri-indriyn,  are  placed  ;dl  those 
heiiiL^s  that  in  addition  tn  the  sense  nf  tnuch  and  taste  have 
alsi,  the  sense  of  smell,  and  so  possess  three  indriya  and  seven 
prima,  hi  this  class  are  red  ants,  white  am  s,  hlack  ants,  l)u;^s 
and  mntlis.  A  jaina  tnld  me  that  in  mder  tn  please  the 
insects  of  this  class  a  dc\dut  hnuselmh  rr  when  he  finds 
vermin  will  often  place  them  nii  one  i).irticular  hcd^tcad 
and  then  pav  some  pnor  person  from  mur  tn  six  annas  to 
sjund  the  night  on  that  hedstead !  ( )thers,  however,  deny  this. 
Of  course  no  true  Jaina  will  kill  vermin,  hut  will  carelully 
remove  it  from  his  hndy  or  house  to  snme  shady  place 
outside  where  it  can  dwell  in  safety.  Tha  y  say  that,  far 
from  killiui^  vermin,  they  are  hound  to  protect  it,  as  it  has 
heen  createil  throui^h  their  lack  of  cleanliness.  No  one's 
karma  can  force  him  to  pass  into  this  class  of  heing  tor 
more  than  furty-nine  days,  or  for  less  than  an  instant  of 

time. 

Beings  still  higher  in  the  scale  are  the  Curendriya, 
those  possessed  of  the  four  senses  of  touch,  taste,  smell 
and    sight  ;    these   of   course   have   eight   prana.     Wasps, 

'  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  for  instance,  says  (Imperial  Ga-cttccr,  vol.  i,  p.  416), 
'TliL-y  wear  a  screen  of  rloth  before  their  mouths,  lest  they  should 
unwittingly  inhale  and  destroy  animal  life' 
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scnrpiuiis,  miiv(iuiliics,  ^ii.it-^,  llii^,  lucLiit^  ,ui(l  iMittirllirs 
sliniild  lir  iiii  linlnl  umltr  thi^  lir.tilin;.;,  .iml  .il>",  .n  idriliiiL; 
til  sniiu'  |.iiii.!,  iniitlis,  \\lii(  h  ,irc,  Ikam mt,  I'ttm  i  l.i^^rd  ,!■- 
rri-iii(ln\.i.      r.ciiii;^   c  .mimt    1k'    kept    in    tlii>  'li\isiiin   t^r 

IdllL^'lT   til. Ill    six    lll'illt!l>    Witllnlll    irliirtli. 

'I'lic  r\tr,i  Mil.-.'  .i.ldril  \"  the  jiv.i   in   tlu-  mxt   class  is  iv  (.-i. 

, ,    »  .      I  1       11.1        .  I'.inccn- 

that   111   lu'ariii|4  ;   and  tlior  /'(Z//rc//(/r/y,j  slimild  tlnTrlnri.',  ^Ii.|^.^_ 

tu  inri-L-spniiil,   1)L'  i)ii>>r--<,il  (if   niiu'   prai.ia.     Si.nu',   Imw- 

vvvr,  haw  an  cxtiM  i)rana  aiMcd,  that   nf  mind,  and  these 

are  railed   Sailiini   j)ahcendriya,   \vhil>t    the   rest   who   ha\e 

(inly  nine  are  calleil  Asaihjnl.     There  are  fmir  divisinns  nl 

the  ranceiidriya;    hell  hein--,  1"\\<  r  animals Juiiii, in  hiiu'^s 

and   deniii;(id^.       ( )[    tlie^e   the    hell    bein<;s,    human   l)eini,'s 

and  demigiids  arc  pussessed  nt   intelli^eiiee,  ,md  so  .ire  ter- 

taiii  creatures  such  as  enws,  hut'talnes   an<l  other  dmnestic 

animals;   whilst  tm^s,  lish  and  dist'asf  i;cnns  have  no  mtel- 

liiienee,  tor  these  are  all  sell-ere.ited  ! 

(ierms    which    are   thus   elassilied    in    a   way    that   seems 

strani^e  to  us  as   I'ancendriya  are  of  '^reat   imi)ortanec 

j'.iina   ])hilosophy 


When   uii^ai^iii'^    in    iV.it ikramana 


m 
or 


I'adikani  inuihi,  i.e.  Confession,  Jama  think  eit  the  sins 
they  may  have  c<immitte(l  against  any  heint,'  j)0!>sessing  any 
indriva  and  ask  fori^iveiiess.  M  this  time  tln-y  also  think 
of  anv  1,'erms  which  they  may  ha\e  created  by  sir.nini,' 
against  the  laws  of  sanit.ition  in  fourteen  s])eciticd  ways. 
If  through  a  man's  carelessness  or  insanitary  habits  germ-, 
should  have  multiplied  and  inflection  si^read,  .Mahavira 
declared  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin  as  grave  as  that  of 
murder. 

The  minimum  of  time  which  a  being  may  be  sentenced 
to  spend  as  a  hell  being  or  a  demigod  is  ten  thousand 
years,  and  it  may  extend  to  thirty-three  sagaroj-ama.  In 
the  case  of  human  beings  (including  germs,  which  are 
ranked  as  humans  !)  and  lower  animals,  the  period  may 
extend  from  one  msrant  to  three  palya  of  time. 

We   have   alreadv   followed   the   Jaina   as   they  divided 


lo; 


Tin.   \FM'    CATl'CoRII.S  OF 


V.  Six 
cl.isses. 


\  I.  Seven 
classes. 


vii.  luglil 
classes. 


vii  (a). 


vii  (I'). 


ll\,i,  in  two,  in  three,  iii  l'>nr,  .md  l.istly  in  live  w.iys.  We 
iiMW  ciinu'  III  the  .-ix  way^  in  wliich  Ji\.i  may  l>e  (hvich'd, 
iianu'ly,  intn  l'ritli\ikaya,  .Xpakaya,  Tiukaya,  \Tiyukaya, 
X'an.ispatikava,  and  'Ir.isakaya.  Of  tliesc  we  have  stuihed 
eartli,  w.iter,  lire,  wind  and  \cmtal)h'  hve.s,  so  it  only 
remains  fur  us  tn  Innk  at  Trasnkdya.  'Idie  Jaina  say  tliat 
in  the  (lass  of  Trasakaya  are  ineludeil  all  lives  that  have 
the  power  of  motion  ,ind  which,  when  swayed  by  trd^a 
'dread),  can  try  and  ^'et  out  of  danger.  All  lives  possess- 
ing two  or  more  indriya  .ire  inekided  under  this  headin'^ 
as  Trasakaya  or  mobile,  whilst  e.irth,  water,  (ivv,  air  and 
vepjetable  arc  considered  immobile. 

.\L;ain,  Jiva  may  be  elassihed  in  seven  w.iys  :  hell  Itein^s 
(^whicli  are  all  neuter  li,  male  lower  animals,  female  lower 
■  mimals,  male  human  beings,  female  human  beings,  male 
demigods  and  fi'male  demigods. 

This  last  is  pirhaps  a  s(»mewhat  artitkial  classilRation 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  but  when  we  come 
to  the  next  series,  where  Jiva  is  divided  into  eight  classes, 
we  touch  on  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  Jaina 
philosophy,  and  one  whieh  it  shares  with  the  followers 
of  Gosala.  The  Jaina  say  Jiva  may  be  divided  into  eight 
classes  according  to  the  six  Lesya  ^  by  which  it  is  swayed, 
and  according  to  whether  it  is  swayed  by  any  emotion 
or  not.'-  These  emotions  affect  the  colour  of  the  soul  they 
govern  just  as  a  crystal  is  coloured  by  the  hue  of  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  rests. 

Beings  in  the  first  class,  or  Salcii,  include  all  who 
are  yet  sw.iyed  by  any  of  the  three  good  or  three  bad 
emotions. 

Kriptalcsyd  is  the  worst  of  the  three  bad  emotions,  and 
It  is  described  as  being  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  bitter 
as  a  Neem  tree,   smelling  like   a  dead   cow,   and   rougher 


'Or  Lcs.'i. 

-  J.iiiia  divisions    arc  not,  unfortLinatcly  for  the  stuilcnt,  mutually 
exclusive,  and  even  include  the  u  hole  alonj;  with  its  parts. 


irxDAMi  x'lAi.  Tia-  Ills 
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111. Ill  .1  .-..tw  tM  till-  tMU.  h.  Jh.i.,  undrr  tlir  .lirritimi  ..f 
till,  sn  t;r.iiilii(Mlly  (IrMfiln.!  li.ul  trmiM-r,  ,1.  .  uinul.iU' 
l<,irni;i  1)V  .ill  -.rt-  nl  .  rucl  .md  \ mlnit  .u  ts  withdiit  -toppm.^ 
t,,  tlnnk  n|  llir  .■(.nsi'<iiK'iirr<.  All  tlu'  cmcitiniH  l.i>t  t^r 
ililk-rin^  pcriinls  an-ordiii'^  I"  whctlirr  llu-y  intlumrc  .1  ^'"1, 
.1  lifU  l)i.iin„',  or  ;i  in;in. 

In  tho  third  dui^inii  .irr  .ill  tlm-r  ruled  hv  A'i/a/mvf.  vii  (.). 
Tins  cmntiin  is  less  (.'vil  tli.iii  thr  Ki^t,  tiinu'^h  it  is  >till 
lAil  iiioip^h  ;  its  colour  i^  blur  ,1-^  indi;^o,  it^  t.i-ti'  ninrt 
pungent  than  i^ejjper,  it  still  h,i>  the  oflour  ot  .1  de.id  mw 
about  it,  .mil  it-  rouj^hness  is  as  bad  .i>  ever.  .\  ni.iii  under 
Its  inlluener  is  envious  of  the  -^ood  ([ii.ditie^  of  other-; 
he  will  not  only  not  perform  austerities  or  acquire  kiiow- 
led'_;e  himself,  but  tries  to  hinder  others  from  doing  s.i ;  .ind 
he  is  lazv,  gluttonous,  .uid  wanting  in  modesty.  Such 
a  m.m  tiiinks  only  of  his  own  happiness,  anrl  pursuing 
onlv  his  own  ple.isure  is  continually  beset  by  evil  thoughts 
and  purposes. 

The  hist  wicked  emotion  th.it  may  lea<l  men  to  do  evil  \iiu^i. 
is  called  Kdpotalesyd.  It  is  grey  in  colour  like  a  dove, 
,is  bitter  of  flavour  as  an  unripe  mango,  and  of  as  evil  an 
odour  and  as  rough  to  touch  as  its  predecessors.  A  man 
under  its  command  becomes  crooked  in  thought  ,ind  deed, 
he  develops  into  a  thief  and  a  liar,  loves  intrigue,  and 
delights  to  expose  the  bad  qualities  of  others  whilst  con- 
ccahng  his  own  faults.  It  is  torment  to  such  a  person 
to  see  others  prosperous  or  wealthy. 

There  are  three  good  cmoticjns  whose  scent  is  like  to  vii  le' 
fragrant  flowers  and  whose  touch  is  as  soft  as  butter,  and 
these  govern  three  more  classes  of  beings.  The  first  good 
emotion,  Tejolesyd,  is  red  like  the  rising  sun  and  sweeter 
to  the  taste  than  ripe  mangoes.  It  removes  all  evil 
thoughts  from  the  jiva  under  its  sway  as  dawn  destroys 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  all  under  its  influence  are  bright 
and  happv.  Men  governed  by  it  are  firm  m  their  religion, 
afraid   of   sinning,    anxious   to   keep   the   law,    desirous   of 
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\ii  \f). 


Ml    1;^'). 


V.i  (//). 


\iii.  Nine 
tliisses. 


ix.  Ten 
clasbcs. 


i^ittiiiL;  kuMulid^c,  liuniMr  .iml  Irrr  Innii  (  uriu-ity,  -^tr.ii'^;!!!- 
Idrw.iiil  ,111(1  ri^;hti-iiii-;, 

'I'lx-  sc-cciii(l  ^11(1(1  I'ui'ilHMi  I.iKt-.  it--  ii.iuir,  l\himali's\,], 
Irnin  tin  li.tii.>-llii\\i  T,  liir  |i\  ,i  hiiuath  it>  dninirinii  niicii 
tln'ir  h(,irt^  til  .ill  ^iiud  tliin^;-  a^  l"tii>  lilu  rsiun  1  tn  the 
villi,  it-  (dliiur  i>  villnw,'  .iiul  its  t.ivti  i>  hotter  tli.iu 
lidiuA'.  'riitoui^li  Its  ;j'i\\rr  a  iii.iii  inntruls  anmr,  ]'ri(|r, 
(liTcit  .md  a\.iri(i',  .iiid  ;;.iiiis  .i-.  .i  rru.ird  .i  nuirt  iiuiid, 
wlidsc  tliiiu^lit^  art'  .ilways  lalin  iiiid  ciilU'cted. 

llu'  l.ivt  (.iiiutKiii,  ihc  Sttklalesya,  is  tlic  lii'^lust  nt  .ill; 
It  IS  as  white  as  pearls,  and  it>  t.isle  sweeter  that!  su^ar. 
IjAe  .iiid  haired  (lisaj)iHMr  when  .i  iii.m  n  under  its 
inlUieiui-,  and  he  let  Is  in  iiarnviiiy  with  all  iiuture. 
l\iinwk'd^e  is  iKiw  ( iiiniilete,  austerity  linislud  and  eliar- 
aiter  j)t'rfected,  Inr,  ^lAerin  1  hy  it,  the  niiiid  itselt  hemiiies 
a  sun  and  h,is  ud  stain  nt  e\,i  and,  unh.irred  hy  karin.i, 
the  way  lies  u\w\\  to  nicks, i. 

rile  fi^lith  (lass  of  ji\a  are  e.illed  .  \h\s'i,  hir  they  h.i\  '■  dune 
with  all  feeling  and  eiuupletely  stultified  cver^'thiiii;  in 
tlu'ir  pt-rsiiiiality  wlmh  iiiii;lit  re-[.i(ind  tn  (.iiidt  '  *'ily 

tlie  Siddlia  are  tn  he  luund  in  this  ilass. 

The  Jaiiui  divide  Jiva  a^';un  in  nine  ways:  I'rithxlkay.,. 
Ajiakay.!,  'I'lukay.i,  X'ayukaya,  \'anaspatikay,i,  He-indriy.i, 
Tri-indny.i,  ''<  ih'isa,  i:.  1  I'.ificiendriy.i,  hut  all  these 
lia\e  already  hecn  discussed,  and  this  (li\iMiin  i^  uiily 
made  for  the  sake  nf  syninietry. 

When  Ji\'.i  is  classitied  in  ten  ways,  the  live  old  (h\i- 
sioiis  we  already  know  ot  (Kk(,'iidriy,i,  (S;e.)  are  used,  but 
each  of  these  is  sul)di\ided  into  two  classes,  Parydpid 
and  .{parydptd,  according  as  they  h.ive  or  have  not  all 
the  I'aryapti.  There  are  six  of  these  paryapti  :  dlidra, 
the  seed  of  life;  iar'ira,  the  body;  iiidriya,  the  senses; 
svdsocch.  .-.sa,  breathin;^;  blidsd,  speech;  and  n'aiia,'^  intel- 
lect; aii'l  in  this  order  the  Jama  bi-he\'e  the  |Iv.i  de\chips 
them  as  it  passes  by  traiisniiL;r,ition  from  life  to  life.  The 
'   Stli.tniik.n.isi  ^:ly  pink.  •  Siiiislrit  nianas. 


ilm)AMi:nt.\i.  tkliiis 
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11     1)C     IliitHcd. 


liv.i  1^  .l.i>.ilKd  111  i-lrvui  u.iv^,  \n  tlic  lirM    Imir  x-  '■.levcn 
'  classes. 


A  l.iiii.i  badliu  t.ild  tlu-  writer  th.U  llir  j).riili.irity  of 
p;irya,.'ti  cnii-.ist((l  in  tlu-  l.i'  t  tli.it  \\!nii  ,i  jiv.i  mi'^r.itr.l 
Irniii  .me  htr  tn  .mutlirr,  it  o.uld  I'ht.nn  tlu-r  p-iry'ij)!!  in 
tlir  >|,.,rc  111  inrty  ri;;ht  mimilis.  Others,  Imwevcr,  say 
that  parNapti  and  iiraiM  are  jiractioally  idciithal.  Sonic 
jK.i  have  all  MX  i)arya|iti,  smiu-  live,  and  sniiir  Inur; 
lait  nunc  can  ha\e  Ir-.-,  tlian  Imir;  il  a  jiva  dir-.  lirtMro 
It  attains  llie  nunibfr  (k( ncd  tnr  it,  it  i-  i  la.-^ed  ai 
Aparyapta. 

When  . 
(irdersdt  indriya  are  addtd  tin-  three  subdivisions  ol  panccn 
driyii  (luimki,  liryanc  and  nianusya]  whieh  we  liave  already 
discussed,  and  then  ti.  tliese  are  ad<led  the  four  suhdiM- 
sions  01  de:ni-;^ods,  or  Deva.'  Jaina  sui)di\ide  tluiri^ods 
into  15ha\an.ipati,  llie  lords  of  the  lower  iiarts  of  the  earth, 
who  are  often  seri)ents  of  \anoiis  kinds;  \'yantara,  t'vil 
spirits  such  as  'ghosts,  witches,  goblins,  ^^c  ;  JyotisI,  wlio 
live  in  '  planets  ',  under  which  are  included  sun,  niooii, 
and  stars  ;  and  X'ainianika,  or  residents  ol  celestial  world-, 
which  are  s(niietinu's  larL;er  and  sometimes  Mnaller  than 
our  world. 

The  tweWe    ways    in    which  Jiva  can    be    looked    at    ari'  m- 
made  up  of    I'rithvikay.i,  Apakaya,    Teukaya,   \  ayukaya,  ^la^scs. 
and  \'-i''.a--;iatikriya  'i.e.  the  five  divisions  of  Ekeiidriy.ij, 
Trasakaya  (the  collective  name  for  the  last  four  indriya), 
and  the  subdivision  of  each  of  tliese  six  classes  into  Tar- 
yapta  and  Aparyapta. 

The  thirteen   ways   are  similarly   artil'icially  formed   by  xii. 
dividing  the  six  Lesyfi  into  I'aryapta  and  Aparyapta  and  j-i.^^^J^';" 

adding  Ale.M. 

In  the  fourteen-fold  division  the  five  orders  of  Indriya  .xiii. 
are  divided  into  I'aryfqita  and  .\paryapta,  but  Ekendriya  ,.i"5g|.s"^ 


are  < 


livided  into  two  new  classes:    S !'(/■:■:' via  ekendriya  .ui.i 


'    It  will  !)c  remembered  that  denii-^'odi  were  the  fourtii  subdivision 
of  I'.incLndin  a. 


m 
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Tin".  XIXI'   CATl-.r.ORIKS  OF 


Inuiara  ckrnilriv.i.  In  tlu'  lir^t  df  these  art'  lives  so  niiiiutc 
that  they  can  lUAcr  lie  scrii,  killrd,  or  fK'stroy(.'(i,  whilst 
those  of  the  Batlara  ekciulriy;>  can  he  killed  nr  destroyed, 
and  can  snnietiiius  he  perceiverl.  'I'd  ina'KC  up  the  nmnher 
to  fourteen  the  t\vi>  divisions  o>'  the  fifth  class,  Saihjni  and 
Asan'ijni,  are  included. 

The  Second  Category:   Ajtva. 
I      The  second  pjreat  Tattv.v  of  the  jaina  deals  with  Ajlva 
(things  inanimate),  and  is  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of 
Jiva.      Until    jiva    is    freed    from    C)ne   particular  division 
[pitdga/a]  of  aiiva,  it  is  inipossihle  for  it  to  progress  towards 
deliverance,      'i'he    union    o.'   jiva   with    ajlva   is    never   so 
absolutely  complete  as  to  make  their  separation  impossible. 
Ajlva  is  divided  i'lto  two  main  classes:   Arupi  (without 
form)  and  Rfipi  'witii  form).     Arupi  ajlva  has  four  great 
subdivisions:   Dharnuistikaya,''  .Xdliarmastikaya,  Akasasti- 
kaya  and  Kala.- 
Dharni.i-       Phaniidstikdya  helps  the  jiva  associated  with  purlgaja'* 
stik.iya.     ^^^  progress  just   as   (to   use  th^'ir  ov.n   illustration)   water 
helps  on  the  movements  ( /  ;  It  is  divided  into  three 

classes  :  Ski.ndha,  Desa,  ami  I'radesa.  The  whole  power 
of  motion  is  called  skaudha  ;  a  large  fraction  of  it  is  called 
desa  as  long  as  it  is  linked  with  skandha  ;  while  pradesa 
is  a  small  fraction  of  dcsi.  The  Jaina  declare  that  they 
had  so  thoroughly  studied  the  'aws  of  motion  that  they 
were  cognizant 
Newton  discovered  it 


the  law  of  gravity  long  before  Sir  Isaac 


'  Thn  ordinary  .iK'anin,i;  of  Dliarma  and  .Adharma  is  of  coursp  merit 
ar  ^merit.  or  right  conduct  and  unrighteousness,  as  Dr.  Jacobi  '^  and 
Dr.  Diiandarkar'"  translate  them  ;  but  all  the  Jaina  that  I  have  met  in 
India  assure  me  that  these  two  words  arc  iiere  used  in  a  special 
fihnical  sense  which  w.  shall  better  understand  as  we  discuss  these 
dn  isions- 

"   Introduction,  .V.  JS.  A'.,  xlv,  p.  xxxiv. 

'■  Dr.  I'.handarkar,  Sciil/i  for  S^nis/.-ri/  MmuisciipU.  p.  96.  Dr. 
r.Lihler  f.ill^  into  the  >anie  tr.iji.  InJiaii  Su/  of  tlu-  Jr.iin.  p.  9. 

-  Sans.  Krda. 

•'  I'udgala  {Siufi.  pudgalai  is  roughly  translated  by  Jaina  as  '  matter'. 


I-rNi:)AMI'.XTAl.    riU'TliS 
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.hilt annas tihdya  the  J;iin,i  explain  by  an  illustralK.n 
of  a  man  walking  along  a  road  on  a  hot  day  ;  he  sees  the 
.shadow  <if  .1  tree,  and  the  shadow  first  attracts  him  to  seek 
its  shelter,  and  then  keeps  him  quietly  resting  under  it. 
So  .\dharniastikaya  without  ;iny  movement  on  its  part 
first  attracts  and  then  keeps  motionless  the  one  attracted. 
It  has  the  same  divisions  of  skandha,  de.-^a,  and  pradesa 
as  Dharmastikaya. 

The  third  subdivision  of  Arupi  Ajlva  is  .Ikdsdstikdya, 
or  that  which  gives  space  and  makes  room.  If,  for  example, 
a  lamp  is  lighted,  it  is  .\kasastikaya  which  giNcs  space  for 
its  beams  to  shine  in  ;  if  a  nail  be  knocked  into  a  wall, 
It  is  .Akasastikaya  which  gives  it  space  to  go  into  the  wall. 
Again,  if  a  lump  of  sugar  is  dropped  into  a  cup  of  water 
and  m.'lts,  the  Jaina  declare  that  the  water  remain^  .vater 
and  the  sugar  sugar,  but  tliat  a  hidden  power  gives  the 
sugar  room  to  melt,  and  this  power  is  Akasastikaya.  As 
a  house  affords  room  for  its  residents,  so  .Akasastikaya 
gives  space  for  Ajlva  to  dwell  in.  .Akasastikaya  is  also 
divided  into  skandha,  desa,  and  pradesa,  but  the  sk.mdha 
of  Aka.sastikaya  inckides  space  in  the  heavens  as  well  as 
on  the  earth. 

The  real  nature  of  Kd/a  or  time  (the  fourth  division  of 
Arup!  Ajlva)  can  only,  according  to  the  Jaina,  be  under- 
stood by  the  initiated.  To  the  worldling  Kiila  bears  the 
connotation  of  '  lime  ',^  and  he  divides  and  subdivides  it 
into  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  iK:c.  But  to  ttie 
initiated  Kala  is  indivisible,-  and  is  that  which  is  con- 
tinually making  old  things  new  and  new  things  old.^  As 
an  illustration,  the  Jaina  quote  the  fate  of  a  jiva  or  soul 
which  may  be  forced  by  its  karma  to  inhaliit  the  body 
of  a  child.  The  child  grows  up  into  a  young  man,  and 
finally  dies  in  old  age,  and  the  jiva  is  forced  to  inhabit 

'  Or  Vvavaharika  Kfiln.  '  .Addhasamaya. 

s  Dr.  Oriswold  draws  .ittention  in  tills  connexion  to  liergson's  doctrine 
of  Time  in  liii  Crcalive  Eio!ut:on. 


Adhar- 

masti- 

kaya. 


.\kasasli- 
kaya. 


Kal.i. 


m 


! 
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alrcsh  the  \>n(W  ut'  aiii.thrr  iiil.uU.  1  lu-  jiv.i  ruiuaiiis  tlic 
s.mir,  but  the  ])i.\\ir  tli.it  iii.ulc  its  ms'LTiiit;  body  at  (Hic 
tiniL'  old  .iml  llun  xnuni;  as^.un  is  Kaja.  As  Kali  ii  his 
sense  is  iii(li\i.~il)K',  it  raiiiint  ha\'e  the  (h\i>inns  nl  ska:  ih.i, 
(k'sa,  and  j)ra<K'sa. 

All  tlu'sc  I'nur  (lisisiDiis  of  Arupl  .ijlva  are  further 
subdivided  with  rti^ard  to  Prai'ya  (sul)staiieej,  Ksiira 
(place),  Kd/a  ^tinie),  lUidva  nature;,  and  (jii/ja  ^(lualilies). 
l'"or  instance,  l.tharmastikaya  is  coiisiijeri'd  of  one  sub- 
stance; its  jilace  is  the  siA'cn  lower  worlds,  iiicludiiii^  the 
Worlds  ol  the  serpents,  this  worUl,  and  the  wdrlds  of  the 
(knii-^ods  ;  with  rei^.u'd  to  time,  it  is  without  beijiniiint^ 
and  without  end;  its  nature  is  without  colour,  without 
smell,  without  taste,  imperceptible  to  touch,  and  without 
form  ;  its  cjualitv  is  that  it  hcljxs  motion.  Adharmastikaya 
when  looked  at  in  this  wa\'  ai^rees  with  iJharmastikaya  in 
e\ery  point,  exceptinj^  that  its  special  quality  is  to  arrest 
motion.  Akasastikaya  differs  in  that  it  has  its  place  in 
both  1-oka  and  Aloka,  and  that  its  (ju.ility  is  to  afford  s])ace. 
Kala  with  n.'L;ard  to  ]>lace  is  lound  in  two-and-adialf  con- 
tinents only  (i.e.  Jambudvipa,  Dhataki  Khanda  and  hall 
of  Puskara),  and  its  (piality  is  to  make  old  things  new  and 
new  thiiii^s  old.  In  this  way  they  make  up  twenty  di\'i- 
sioiis,  and  sometinus  thirty  by  sk.mdha,  desii,  and  pra- 
desa,  out  of  the  four  original  di\i>ion>  of  Arupi  aji\a, 
without,  however,  adding  enough  new  material  to  make 
it  worth  our  while  to  follow  out  the  labyrinth. 

The  Rftpl  (li\ision  of  .\jl\a  contains  only  I'lidi^a/dstikaya, 
or  matter  which  possesses  colour,  smell,  taste  and  torm, 
and  is  perceptible  to  touch.  Pudgala  can  be  consumed 
or  destroyed,  an<l  it  may  dci'ay  or  alter  its  form.  Where 
there  is  no  jnidgala  present,  none  of  the  ii\e  [jrimary 
colours,  black,  green  (or  bluej,  red,  white,  or  yellow,  can 
be  present,  and  so,  for  instance,  a  Siddha  who  is  treed 
from  pudgaja  is  freed  from  colour  also.  The  smells  of 
pudgaU,    the   Jaina  say,    are   of   two   kinds,    pleasing   and 
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uni.lcasins.'  aiid  .1  >iil<llia  l.cin^  irw  fn.ni  pudc;.il;i  is  ;ils(. 
free  t'rniii  ndmir. 

rud'^MJ.i  niiiy  li.ivc  ;my  ol  the  five  ll.ivniirs :  puiiuuit, 
Ijittir,  .istriiK^tnt,  smir,  nr  sw.'ct.  It  may  lu'  df  five  shapes  : 
circi.  '  ^l()buhir,trian£;ular,sr,ua!-,',(irnhlnnn;,  i.e. 'stretched 
out  hke  '^  lo.^r  lyinf,'  nn  the  eartli.'  A  Suhiiia,  nf  emir.se, 
is  freed  irniii  .ill  sliape. 

Tliere  are  ei-ht  kinds  nf  '  tdieh  '  that  pudi^ala  may 
have:  it  may  W  h'^h.t  or  heavy,  hot  or  mid,  r  i^li  or 
smooth,  wet  ^r  dry;  l)Ut  a  Siddha  e;m  possess  none  of 
these  qualities. 

Jaina  in(kil>;e  their  genius  for  subdivision  by  dividing 
each  colour  by  the  two  smells,  five  flavours  and  eight 
touches,  and  then  again  they  divule  each  smell  by  the 
five  colours,  five  tastes  and  eight  touches,  and  so  on,  till 
they  get  560  divisions  out  of  pudgala. 

Pudgala,  i>  also  divided  into  four  cla>ses  :  Skandha,  De.sa, 
Tradesa,  and  E\aranianu  (i.e.  the  smallest  particle).  Skan- 
dha,  de.sa,  and  pra<le.sa  a.re  linkcl  together,  but  paramanu 
is  separate  and  indivisible. 

The  pudgala  enter  am';  ]ea\.'  our  bodies  incessantly, 
and  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  ji\a.  As  we  shall 
see  later,  the  lain.i  believe  that  karma  arises  out  of  i)udga!a. 
The  Jaina  hold  that  it  is  through  jiva  and  theset'ive 
divisions  of  Ajiva  (lHuirniastikava,  Adharmastikaya,  Aka- 
sastikaya,  Kala,  and  Pudgalas.-kaya)  that  the  universe 
exists,  and  that  these  serve  instead  of  a  creator,  whose 
existence  they  do  not  ackn')wledge. 

'  In  order  that  the  uninitiated  may  realize  this  liecp  truth,  the  follow- 
ing Icend  is  told.  Once  a  kini,'  crossed  a  stream  wherein  a  dead  dog 
lav,  and  to  avoid  the  smell  held  a  cloth  across  his  nose.  When  he 
asked  his  prime  minister  why  he  did  not  do  likewise,  he  leplied  that 
he  knew  his  Jaina  philosophy,  and  reali/.etl  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of 
pudgala  to  be  sometimes  sweet  and  sometimes  evil  smelling.  .Seeing 
his  niastcr  unconvinced,  he  secretly  drew  water  from  the  very  place 
where  the  coriise  of  the  dog  lay,  and,  having  tiltered,  iced  and  spiced 
it  offered  it  to  the  kincr.  who  drank  it  with  delight.  Afterwards  learn- 
ing its  source,  he  learnt  also  that  the  same  pudgala  may  sometimes 
be  of  a  sweet  oduur  and  sometimes  of  an  evd  one. 
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AndtluT  (it  till  I  ,ittv;i  deals  with  I'nnya  or  nn-rit.' 

The  actiiins  win  .i.hI  to  the  goml  karma  which  brint^ 
peace  nt  mind  are  called  punya,  and  tiierc  are  nine  ways  of 
perfurmin^  these  actions. 

Ii  we  i^ive  fiiod  id  deservinfj  people  who  are  buni^ry, 
weak,  destitute  of  h^l])  and  nfrdv,  we  [)erform  Ainia  punya. 
Tlie  r.reatest  merit  is  trained  wiieii  the  food  is  L;i\en  to 
nmnks  nr  nuns,  hut  these  must  i)i'  Jaina  .iscetics  (not 
Hindu  for  inslanee),  and  m  order  to  (^aiu  the  fullest  benefit 
fnun  charity  the  food  must  be  ^iven  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
involve  hiihsa.-  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mahavira  in 
a  previous  birth,  when  a  woodcutter,  i^, lined  <^reat  punya  by 
feeding  a  parly  of  ninnk.s  who  had  lost  their  way.  I  lis 
reward  was  that  in  his  next  incarnation  he  i)ecame  a  devata, 
and  after  many  m my  rebirths  was  incarnate  as  Maha- 
vira. For  less  illustrious  .services  one  may  in  the  next  life 
bc'ome  a  merchant,  <ir  a  ruler,  or  t;ain  some  dther  cowicd 
position. 

In  commun  with  many  other  religions  that  have  arisen  in 
sultry  lands,  Jainism  leaches  that  a  special  reward  is  attached 
to  giving  water  to  the  thirsty  [I'dna  punya).  There  is  no 
harm  in  giving  unboiled  water  to  a  layman,  but  briiled  w  .iter 
must  always  be  gi\en  to  an  ascetic.  The  story  of  Xeminatha, 
the  twt'iity-second  Tlrthai'ikara,  shows  how  great  the  reward 
is.  A  king  name<l  .Sai'ikara  and  his  -.\fe  jasomati  once 
showed  kindness  to  some  thirsty  monks  by  giving  them 
water  in  which  grapes  had  been  so.d^ed.  In  their  next 
birth,  as  a  reward,  the  king  was  born  as  Xeminatha  and 
his  wife  as  the  daughter  of  a  famous  king  of  Sorath  ;  in 
this  incarnation,  though  betrothed,  they  did  not  marry,  but 
instead  they  both  became  ascetics  on  the  day  lixed  for 
their  wedding,  and  eventually  obtained  moksa. 
a      A  great  reward  is  also  obtained  by  giving  clothes  to  the 

'  The  Digambara  include  Punya  under  .A.srava  (see  p.  139). 
-  i.e.  dcstruelion  of  life. 
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poor  (Vaslra  {vd/vh)  and  especially  tr>  monks,  as  the  folluwing 
Ics^end  teaches.  Once  upon  a  time  a  rich  merchant's  wife  .-aw 
some  monks  shivcrin-  witli  cold,  and  made  them  blankets  of 
cluth  of  -^oUl  out  of  some  mat,'nificent  material  she  had  by 
lier.  As  a  recompense  she  became  in  her  next  birth  Maru- 
devi,  the  mother  of  the  first  Tirthahkara  Risabhadeva,  and 
attained  moksa  in  the  same  incarnation. 

Another  lei^end  illustrates  the  reward  -^aine<l  by  any  one, 
even  a  heretic,  for  building  or  lending;  a  house  to  a  monk 
[Layana  pn/iya),  or  providint^  seats,  beds  or  bcddini' 
{Sayana  puitya).  A  potter  nauied  Sakadiila,  a  follower  oi 
Gn^rda,  fmce'saw  Mahfivira  enter  his  village  and  approach 
his  dwelling.  At  first  he  thought  of  not  inviting  Go.^^ala's 
qreat  opponent  into  his  house,  but  seeing  Mahavlra's  divine 
qualities,  he  at  length  asked  him  in  and  gave  him  lodgings 
;ind  a  bed.  (He  could  not  offer  food,  as  a  sadliu  may  not 
cat  at  the  house  where  he  stays.)  Tn  return  Mahavira  taught 
Sakadfda  the  law  and  converted  him  to  the  true  faith,  and 
he  became  a  devoted  .Sravaka  in  this  life  and  after  death 
a  god.  Being  reincarnated  as  a  man,  he  became  a  sadhu 
and  so  reached  moksa. 

By  thinking  well  of  every  one  and  wishing  them  well  we 
HMV,  MiVia  punya,  and  by  exerting  ourselves  to  render  them 
service  or  to  save  life  we  accumulate  Kdya  or  Sarini  puijya, 
as  the  following  history  shows.  In  a  certain  forest  there 
was  a  sm.dl  clearing,  and  oiv-e,  when  a  terrible  fire  raged  in 
the  wood,  all  the  animals  rushed  to  this  spot,  and  it  became 
dangerously  overcrowded.  Even  the  mighty  elephant  had 
taken  refuge  there,  and  as  he  happened  to  raise  his  foot  to 
change  his  position  a  hare  ran  under  it.  The  elephant  saw 
at  once  that  if  he  put  his  foot  down  ne  would  crush  the  hare, 
,ind  in  that  crowded  space  there  was  not  another  place  to 
which  the  hare  could  possibly  move.  So  the  elephant 
continued  to  hold  his  foot  hi  the  air  for  hours  and  hours, 
until  at  last,  worn  out,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  died. 
Immediately  he  was  reincarnated  as  the  son  of  a  mighty 
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king,  .iiv!  m  hi^  next  hirtli  l)n'anu'  .111  .isi  rtir  .iml  :itt:iim'(l 
nioksa. 

Merit  is  ,il-M  wnii  1)\-  ^pr.ikiii;^  witliniit  liurtiiiL^  any  (im-'s 
liclin:;^,  .iml  so  as  tn  inlliuiiri'  iitlitTs  Inwards  rrliL^inii  .unl 
ninr.ilitv  Vncaiia  [vn/va).  Kri^na,  tor  instance,  tliL'tavunrito 
I  iniilu  ilutv,  when  Kin  14  nf  I  )\arakri.  uma'  heard  Neininatli.i 
jireacii.  1  ie  fell  that  he  hiniseU  cduld  n^t  fare  til''  hardshijjs 
ct  a  ni(iid<'s  hfe,  lait  he  iirijed  any  mI  his  >nhieets  who  emihl 
til  neeive  initialmn,  and  iinunised  tu  hnik  after  their  tann- 
hes.  Sun  nf  the  [leiqile  thereuj)!!!!  bee. line  monks,  and  tliis 
lirnni,dit"  Kfisna^s'i  inueli  \'acana  punya  tliat  he  is  Ixiund 
i-\entually  tn  hemnie  a  'I'irtliahkara,  thun^h  he  lias  a  hit  of 
karma  In  wnrk  oil  ln">t. 

( )iu'  inav  alsn  nhtain  merit  by  rexiTeiit  sahit.itiniis 
{Xamaskdra  punya).  The  Jaina  say  that  nne  lir-t  hows 
tn  reliL;inus  men,  then  nne  s;ets  tn  kimw  them,  next  one 
decides  tn  follow  their  example  and  by  so  dnin;;;  one  attains 
nioks.i.  The  nii^.imbara  and  .S\etanibara  can  obtain  merit 
bv  bn\vin;4  re\'erently  to  the  imai^es  in  their  tem]iles,  but  the 
Sthanakaxasi,  having;  only  L^'urns  to  how  tn,  show  them 
double  re\erencc  and  so  h,i\e  been  accused  of  wdrshijinin^ - 
their  j:;urus,  which  they  indic^nantly  deny,  pointing  out  that 
thcv  make  tiiein  noolferinL^s  of  flowers,  fruit,  ivc.  it  would 
be  (|Mite  impossible  to  write  down  e\"en  the  names  of  the 
lei,'ends  told  with  the  object  oi  illustr.itini,'  the  Ljreat 
rewarils  t;ained  hv  doin;j;  reverence.  In  fact  the  first  step 
to  moksa  is  said  to  be  climljcd  by  bowani.;.  We  h,i\a'  seen 
that  the  ;^od  Krisna  is  to  be  a  'i'lrthankara,  and  the  Jain.i 
sav  that  he  will  take  his  lirst  step  from  I'utfda  (a  lower 
region),  where  he  now  is,  towards  this  high  future  by  doing 
reverence. 

'  We  sliall  Hiid  constant  examples  of  the  inlliience  Krisna  uoiship 
ha.s  on  the  Jaina  Many  of  them  read  and  love  tlie  /■'.'/ a, i,ar'^/^7/i? 
ahnost  as  much  as  the  Hindus,  though  it  is  not  one  of  their  scriptures. 

-  They  point  out  the  followin,.;  mist. ike  in  thi'  Jiiiprri.il  (jaztitccr  of 
///,//■(?  lOxtorcl,  19071,  vol.  i.  p. 41  7  :  '  Tlie  Dliondiy, is,  who  worship  their 
gurus',  by  which  tfiey  complain  that  their  feelings  have  been  wounded. 
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\Vf  h.ivc  seen  that  there  are  nine  chief  ways  of  laying  up  The 
iiKTil  :    tlie  Jaina  l)olicve  that  there  are  forty-two  ways  in  ^^'^^^" 
whnh  tl\e  rewanl  <>i  this  merit  <'.in  be  reaped.      If  one  is  ways  of 
viry  hapi)y  in  liavm-^  all  that  unc  needs  to  eat,  drink  ;>"'•  J-'"^.7r',"iJ'' 
wear,  one  knows  tliat  one  is  cnjoyini;  Sdiavedaiiiyn.    If  one  ,,f  I'lmya. 
is  l)orn  in  a  hi^h  family  \  I 'ficai^otra)  \    it  one  has  had  tlie 
joy  of  beini;  horn  as  a  man  (Maiiusya  gall),  and  not   as  a 
beast,  i;od.  or  lull  heini:;;   and  nioreo\-er  if  one  is  sure  to  be 
Ixjrn  in  one's  next  birth   is  a  man  and  not  a  beast  [Manii- 
sya  aniipmvl).  one  is  experiencing;  three  liappy  results  of 
jHniva.     The  last,  of  these  results  is  often  likened  to  the 
reins    that    pull    an   ox   on    tn    the    rit,dit    road,   so   strong 
is   the   force    inherent    in    punya.      If   the   merit    accjuired 
were   very   pr.wcrful,   one    mit^'ht   Ije   born   as    a   god    anrl 
so   enjov  Di'vatd  gali,   even   becoming    Krisria   or   Indra. 
To    be   cvtn    a    minor   god    is   a  stage   higher   than   being 
born   as   an  ordinary  man,   and   another  of   the  fruits   is 
Devatd  annpmvl,  which  keeps  one  on  the  path  of  becoming 
a  god. 

If  we  have  all  five  senses  in  this  life,  it  shows  that  we  are 
enjoving  PanceHdriyaparimh,  and  if  we  have  a  large  and 
imposing  body  instead  of  a  little  one  like  an  ant,  that  is 
owing  to  Auddrikasarlra.  Sometimes  punya  has  a  magical 
effect,  owing  to  which  one  may  gain  Vdikreyasarira,  or 
a  body  like  a  god's,  which  can  appear  and  disappear  at  will, 
can  produce  six  or  four  hands,  and  become  moimtainous  or 
minute.  Certain  monks  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  and  of 
tlieir  •  isterities  gain  the  power  of  sending  out  a  tiny  body 
from  Liiemselves  which  can  go  to  Mahivideha  and  obtain 
answers  to  any  doubts  or  sjiiritual  difficulties  from  the 
Tirthahkara  there. ^  This  tiny  body  is  called  Ahdrakasarlra, 
and  the  power  of  creating  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valued  fruits  of  puny.i.  Certain  other  fruits  of  punya 
[Auddriha  aiigopdiiga,   Vaikrcya  angopditga,  and  Ahdraka 


>  Not  from  the  Sidtlha,  uho  t.ike  no  mlLMCst  in  anything  earthly. 
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aiigopdti^a)  carry  with  tlicni  the  assurarnc  ot  ha\in;j;  tlu' 
full  tninplcment  of  hiiil)s  with  those  last-mcntinned  three 
bndics.  It  IS  only  through  havint,'  heat  in  one's  body 
{Taijasasanra)  that  sueli  physical  functions  as  di^'estion, 
circulation,  &c.,  can  l>c  carried  on,  and  the  possession  of  this 
heat  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  ])i  nya.  Tejolesya  i..  inherent 
in  such  a  body,  and  so  is  the  power  of  producini;;  mai,'ie 
tire.  Kvery  one  possesses  a  body  ^Kdnnana.say'inij  round 
which  his  various  karma  accumulate,  and  without  which 
one  could  never  experience  any  of  the  happy  fruits  of  merit  ; 
the  very  possession  of  this  body  is  owini;  to  punya,  lor  every 
one  luis  amassed  merit  of  >omc  kind. 

Several  of  the  rewards  result  in  bodily  strent,'th  or 
beauty,  such  li&l'ajraiisabhaiiardca  saiighayatui,  which  en- 
sures one's  possessinc;  bones  in  one's  body  as  hard  as  iron 
and  as  str(jng  as  a  bull's  ;  Samacatiirastra  saitthdinx,  that 
t^ives  a  well-proportioned,  shapely  and  elegant  body;  and 
Siibha  variia,  Suhha  gaiulha,  Siibha  rasa  and  Siibha  spar.ia, 
which  endow  one  with  a  good  complexion,  ple.ising  bodily 
odour,  good  corinisclcs  in  one's  blood,  and  a  skin  that  feels 
smooth  as  a  peach  to  the  touch.  Again,  the  fruit  of  punya 
ensures  one's  being  neither  too  tat  nor  too  lean,  but  of 
exactly  right  weight  {Agurulaghu  ndmakarma),  and  also 
makes  one  so  powerful  [Pardghdta  ndniakarma)  that 
one  is  always  victorious.  Asthma  or  consunipti(jn  are  a 
clear  sign  that  one  has  committed  sin  in  a  previous  exis- 
tence, for  merit  would  have  won  Ucchvdsa  ndmakarma, 
which  ensures  one's  having  no  impediment  in  one's 
breathing. 

Jaiiia  also  believe  that  as  a  result  of  merit  they  may 
be  born  again  as  JyotisI  devata,  living  in  the  sun  for  one 
life  and  gi\ing  off  almost  unbearable  effulgence.  This  eftul- 
gence  is  a  result  of  Atapa  ndmakarma.  Others  as  a  reward 
of  merit  go  to  the  rroon,  where  it  is  very  cold,  and  so  they 
give  off  a  cold  radiance  which  is  due  to  .biiipia  ndmakarma. 
Even  cue's  n;ethod  of  walking  is  affected  oy  one's  previous 
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artions,  and  a  stuUly  j,'.ut  [Subhavilulyof^alij,  like  that  <>i 
a-    I'lopliaiit,  a  t^nosc,  or  a  bull,  is  a  much  coveted  prize  l.)r 

ii.cril. 

Another  fruit  i<{  \nu\\.i  '  .V/>)«J//<t  iiainakanna)  leads  to 
one's  bein^  bcrn  with  all  m\e's  liml)s  supple  and  perfect. 
Thrr)Uf^ti  Trasu  luvnakarma  one  is  certain  to  be  born  as  at 
least  a  t\vn-sen>ed  beinj^  and  may  be  endowed  with  all  the 
senses.  Some  lives  are  microscopic,  but  if  one  has  acquired 
Badara  namakarma,  one  may  re.^l  assured  that  one  will  at 
least  have  sulVicient  size  to  be  percei)tible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  whatever  cla>s  i>f  life  nne  is  burn,  iimvided  nnly  one  has 
"ained  l\>rvar>li  ndmakarma,  one  will  be  perfect  in  that 
class. 
■"  Every  ailment  and  every  illness  is  traced  back  to  a  fault 
in  a  iirevious  birth  :  thus  a  rickety  child  must  have  com- 
nntted  some  sin  which  prevented  its  i;ainini,'  Sthira  >uvna- 
karma,  fur  that  would  h.ive  given  it  strong  and  well-set 
limbs,  line  teeth  and  a  well-knit  frame. 

It  Juis  been  already  mentioned  tliat  Jaina  believe  that 
every  onion,  potato,  garlic,  carrot,  turnip  and  ground  root 
is  the  home  of  innumerable  jiva.  If  a  man  has  acquired 
Praiyeka  ndmakarma  he  cannot  be  forced  to  dwell  in  one 
of  these  underground  roots,  but  in  whatever  body  he  may 
be  born,  he  will  have  that  body  to  himself.  There  cannot  be 
more  than  one  jiva  inhabiting  a  human  body  at  the  same 
moment,  nor  more  than  one  in  a  bird,  beast,  or  insect ;  it  is 
only  underground  roots  that  take  in  troops  of  tenement 
lodgers. 

Certain  other  rewards  ensure  one's  having  a  handsmne 
body  [Subha  ndmakarma),  at  least  from  the  waist  up,  or 
being  loved  by  all  with  whom  one  comes  in  contact  [Subhaga 
ndmakarma),  having  a  pleasant  voice  [Susvara  ndmakarma), 
<'aining  respect  from  all  whom  one  meets  [Adeya  ndma- 
karma], or  even  gaining  fame  wherever  (Uie  goes  [Yasokirtti 
ndmakarma). 

Three    different    results    of    ininya    decide    the    term    of 
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lilc  wliidi  one  will  .->|iui<l  .1-  a  ^u(l  (nevald  avusya  .  or 
a  liuiuaii  In'iii^,'  {Mainc-WJ  ayiisya),  nr  a.  lower  animal 
[Tirvaii^  dyusva).  I'n''  i^rratr-t  aii<l  the  final  rrward  u| 
piinya  is  I'lrlhaiikara  )uh>iakanna,  whuli  riiMircs  one  at 
la^t   luidinini;  a  'I'irt  li.u'ik.ira. 

The   I'ourth  Ctitcf^ory:    I'apa. 

In  i.rijcr  tn  iukK  r>tanil  thf  rcli^^iiin  of  tlic  jaina  wo  nni--.t 
try  and  t,'rasp  tlu-ir  idea  nf  ^il1,  tOr  it    is  a  \«tv  diltmnt 
^i-nnciptidn  frnm  tlic  NW-^tirn,  luini;  in  fact  nftiii  circnionial 
rather  than  nmral. 

To  take  any  life  seems  to  the  Jaina  the  most  heinous 
of  all  crimes  and  entails  the  most  terrible  punishment; 
yet  the  central  thought  of  Jaini^ni  is  not  so  nuK  li  sa\ins:; 
life  as  refrainin'j;  from  destroyiiii^  if  '  .■l/;/w,s-i(  parnina 
dharma — Destroy  no  li\ini;  creature!  Ininre  no  li\ini; 
creature!  This  is  the  his^hest  relij^ion  !  '  declared  ,i  modern 
laina  lecturer,  and  witli  almost  Irish  elotiueiice  he  i^oes  on 
to  say  :  '  I  stand  before  you  this  noon  to  speak  on  a  religion 
whose  jrlorv  the  duml)  creatures,  the  cows,  the  '^^oats,  the 
slu'cp,  the  lambs,  the  hens,  the  pij^eons,  and  all  other  li\  int,' 
creatures,  the  beasts  and  the  birds  yins  with  their  mute 
tont^ues  ;  the  only  relit;ion  which  has  for  thousands  of 
years  past  advocated  the  cause  of  the  silent-toiiL^ued 
animals  :  the  only  relij^ion  which  has  denounced  slaut^hter 
of  animals  for  sacrifice,  food,  hunting,  or  any  purpose  what- 
ever.'^  '  The  foundatifin  principle  of  the  Jaina  relit,non ', 
writes  another,'-  'is  to  abstain  from  killint:;.'  They  even  call 
their  faith  the  relijdon  oi  non-killinj.;  (Ahii'iisd  dharma). 
'  'lo  i)eople  believing  thus,  killing  [lliihsd)  is  the  greatest 
sin  and  abstaining  from  killing  [Ahiihsd]  the  most  binding 
moral  duty.  There  is  a  higher  and  a  lower  law  for  ascetics 
and  for  the  laity.     A  monk  must  strive  not  to  take  any  life 

'    Lecture  by  Nb'.  Lala  Ik-narsi  Dfiss.  jaiii  Ilihas  .Society.  .X^jni.  1902, 
pp.  I  ft". 

-   I'opatl.ll  K.  Shah, /.(/«.;  J^Juiniia  An iipana,  p.  33. 
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(insect,  vcgctalil.',  nr  .iiiiin.ili  tli.U  1m>  .aui  .mic  ^cii^c,  l)ut 
the  laity  arci'iily  Inrl.nlil.n  tn  take  .my  litu  jx.sst-shcd  ut  l\\.. 
(,r  more  senses.  1  lie  J.uii.i  iii.ikr  a  \  ery  interestin<;  distinr- 
tiuii  between  spiritual  .iiul  ael  ual  iiiui.K  r  i  lUidva  liiili^d  aii.l 
Dravya  Itiiiisd).  One  sins  against  I'.h.U  a  ahniisfi  !)y  wishui- 
tnr  any  one's  death  or  de-iriu'^  harm  to  lietall  eiii.  Not 
oiilv  >M,  hut  if  one  doe.^  not  rontiime  and  omiplete  niie's 
o\Mi  ecku-ation,  or  strive  to  improve  one's  o\mi  mmd,  "r 
11  one  t,iil>  to  e\erei>e  and  ihMipliiie  one's  own  >oul,  one 
eommits  Hhava  inm>a,  lor  one  kills  by  -tultilieation  what 
one  mi-ht  have  been>  Dravya  allnh^a  ^r  the  lorbiddm- 
oi  maten.d  killing]  is  absolutely  binding  on  all  Jama  ot 
every  sect,  and  to  oflend  ai;aiii>L  thi>  i>  the  greatest  ol  ail 
Mii>.'  Breaches  ot  the  bcventh  commandment  are  con- 
sidered as  breaking  this  law,-  because  more  than  one  jiva 
are  thereby  held  to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  man  kills  a  jiva,  so  will  he  be  killed  in  hell,  ami 
lurid  pictures  are  published  to  lllu^trale  this  tenet;  but 
It  any  one  kills  a  monk,  that  monk  in  the  next  workl  i.-^ 
gi\en  the  pri\ilege  ot  killing  In-  murderer  without  sinning 
against  Ahniisa. 

The  Jaina  say  (^with  how  much  truth  is  doubttulj  that 
their  ancient  rivals  the  Buddhists  were  once  as  careful  as 
they  to  observe  the  rule  against  killing,  but  when  BuddhiMii 
spread  to  different  lands,  it  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  habits 
of  people  who  declined  to  give  up  slaughter.  A  Jaina  friend 
of  the  writer  once  acted  most  dramatically  the  way  in  \\hi<h 
he  decku-ed  Buddhists  in  Burma  who  desire  to  eat  tisli  hit 
them  carefully  out  of  the  water,  and,  having  left  them  on 
the  bank  to  die,  say:  '  Lo,  here  is  a  poor  thing  that  has 
died  !  No  sin  will  accrue  to  us  if  we  eat  it.'  They  also 
assert    that    the   Buddhists  in  Tibet,   calculating  that  sm 

1  This  is  strangely  coiUradictory  of  the  general  aim  oi  the  whole 
system,  svhieh  ib  none  other  than  the  gradual  and  complete  stultihcatum 
ut  eliaracter.  ,       i 

-  In  another  aspect   such  ofiences  are  regarded    by  the  Jaina  aa 

a  form  of  stealing. 
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iuxru.  -^(iiiLiUv  vslullurtlii  \  kill  tli«-  Mii.illrM  or  tin  'MiMtiM 
jlva,suy:  '  Ihirilnri-  miu  r  \w  imi-l  .n  iiuin-  mii,  1ft  u-  kill  .m 
titlili.mt,'  and  so  get  as  imicli  as  ])(issii)lf  [>n-  tlnir  himik  y. 

Ill  ((iiiiKxinii  with  Aliiiiis'i  tlu'  li'.tunr  wIh.iii  \vf  il.l^^ 
bi'lnri'  iiiKitrd  -^ur-  a  (icrivatinii  Icr  tlir  wnrd  llntdu  v.  Im  li 
is  luiiiap.i  iH'in-  m-uiii-u-  lli.ui    iii'^niuniis  : 

•  IImkIus  nil.'  iiDi  thnse  ulin  ()n-in.ill>  ii\cd  <>n  the  t'ank.s  of  tlie 
ri\ti-  iiuliib.  liimliH  uirr  lliosc  tromulumi  /iiiii^.r  u.is  away.  1  rl 
lis  iiol  misuiulcrstanil  woitU.  l.cl  u.  inlLrpal  lliciii  imrcLtly.  Ii  1:3 
iIk.m'  iiitn  «h()  .nc  the  s!a\cs  of  taMc  wliu  s.iy  that  llincKi:^  wire  llmbi: 
wh,i  lived  on  the  baiikb  of  the  liukis.  WV,  Jama,  call  lliiulub  iho.c 
liiini  whom  //in/  01  ///wc:  1^  i/ii  01  i/:i>.  i.e.  av\.iy  ' 

ilnaioh  Ihiiisa  1^  tlir  orcitiM  (d  cnim's,  tlu'  jaina  al-n 
rrn.o,ii/A'  sca  (.nticu  dtlitT  siiis,  .md  ihc  next  worse  ol  these  is 
untruthfulness,  .Isalyaxr  Mil.ulvdcia.  They  divide  the  w.iy 
nrdmary  Inlk  talk  intu  l.iur  ela>MS :  tluy  may  tell  the 
truth;  i.r  tluy  may  tell  al.M'hile  lies  ;  they  may  oeeasionally 
make  use  ol  wliile  lies;  nr  their  eonversatioii  may  be  a 
mosaie  of  truth  and  lies.  Now  a  Jaina  is  only  all.Ave.l 
In  speak  in  two  ways  :  either  he  must  tell  the  truth,  or,  if 
that  be  ton  dittieult,  he  may  avail  himself  of  white  lies;  but 
he  must  neither  lie,  nor  speak  the  half-truth  half-lie  that  is 
ever  the  blaekest  of  lies. 

The  sad  story  of  Kin^  \asu  shows  the  power  of  absolute 
candour  and  the  fall  that  follows  any  declension  from  it. 
Vasu  was  known  as  '  the  Truth-teller  ',  and  his  throne  was 
estalilished  on  veracity  ;  indeed,  sn  strong  was  the  power 
eiioeiidered  by  his  abs  .lute  hdelity  to  truth,  that  his  throne 
wa's  supported  by  it  alone  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground. 
Two  men  named  P.irvava  and  Narada  came  to  liim  to  ask 
him  t  J  tell  them  the  exact  significance  of  the  word  Aja,  for 
one  held  it  to  mean  '  grain  '  and  the  other  '  goat  '.  1  he 
king's  paodit  had  told  him  that  it  meant  '  grain  ',  but 
iiisttad  of  saying  this,  the  king,  endeavouring  to  please 
both  parties,  gav^  the  word  a  double  signification,  saying 


'  Lata  lienarsi  Dast.,  luc.  eiu,  p.  75. 
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,t  might  UKaMu.lur-n.a'nr'ur.un'.      I  lu-  result  -l  tin, 

,l,v,u,un  IP       tl.-tn.i  truth  u.i^iL.^t   tl.r  king  s  ihrnnc 
K.lli,.llu.t;rua,ul.  l.ut.l  v..ul....k.n..U.t>n,uiryv.uu.n 

,ec  the  Nvunl  hears  .1  .InuhK'  meaning  to  this  day  1 

Ih,  nilr.  reg.ir.hnu  tiuthluln,  >^  iuvl  untruthfuhiess 
.1,,,,,  „„.  ,„„nk,  an<l  l.uly,  -,  v^e  .h.dl  see  when  ve  eumc 
t.,  (I1-.  u:.;,  the  twelve  v(.\v>.  v  j  ., 

l„.|„..estv  {Mattadanai  ..  anmher  ela^>  m  »„  uin.  h  .^  j- Ad...- 
,,„.,,„,,,,„, ,;,.ll  i,„„.;  beside,  aetu.il  Hull,  ih.^s,n  HI.  lu.le, 
keenui.' In.t  prnpertv  nr  treasure  tr. A  e,  Muu-hng,  ehe.d.ng, 
takiu;;"br,l.e^,  .u.l   all   tna^..n    au-l   lau    l^reaking.     It  was 
csnlainr.l  m  thr  ur.Ur  thai  ihr  .va...n  uhv  Ir,  a~nn  au-l  lau 
lu-eakmi;  w(  .'e  nu  lude.!  u.uler  tins  rateRnry  s^a.  thalnr.-^iu- 
dlv  they  led  to  luueh  tinane.al  pmht,  and  all  .Ues.t.mate 
„n;,„.ial  prolU  was  stealitit:  ;    nowadays  they  are  iw-t  so 
..Ivanta.^enusJ.utthrvare  ,t.ll  M  ru  tlv  l>rnh.I,.led.     I  ndrr 
tins  head  is  also  lnrl„.lden   all   ^harp   prarUer  m  buMn.^-. 
tnoctherwiU.  tl>e  misapprnpriatinn  ol  tru^.  tunds  and  the 
use  of  eharitable  tunds  tor  private  Kaui.  _        r      •     m     u 

Another  s,n  that  al.o  bear,  a  d.lferent  ^-"""t-^-"  f"^  i;;;:^;:;;^ 
the  professed  religious  and  the  layman  is  unehast.ty 
^Almihmacarya);  for  whereas  a  layman  is  boun.l  to 
maintain  his  own  wile  ,.1  all  honour  an.l  happme>s  it 
,s  siu  for  a  sadhu  to  allow  so  nuieh  as  the  hem  of  hi, 
.armenl  to  toueh  a  woman.  When  we  deal  wilh  the 
",nvs,  we  shall  notiee  how  mueh  Eastern  and  Western 
monastieism  have  in  eoinmou  on  this  pomt.  _ 

The  laina  realized  how  many  sins  sprang  from  cxeess.ve  v.  l^ari- 
Invc  of  one's  own  possessions.  They  taught  that  it  a  monk 
kept  one  garment  or  one  vessel  above  the  allowed  number, 
„r  if  he  even  beeame  over  attaehed  to  one  that  he  lawtuUy 
possessed,  he  committed  the  sin  of  Pangraha,  r,r  eovetous- 
ncss.  In  the  same  way  the  layman  was  instruc'ed  that  if  he 
showed  uncontrolled  grief  when  one  of  his  cattle  died  or  lus 
money  disappeared,  he  too  had  given  way  to  greed.  ,,. 

As  one  studies  more  closely  the  Jama  idea  of  what  sn)  Krodha. 
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consists  in,  (inc  is  strurk  with  thru  protound  kin>\\k'tl^L;fiit  the 
hum;in  lieari ,  .i  know  ledge  shared  by  all  fait  lis  which  practise 
confession.  Annther  thing  th.it  strikes  (me  is  the  ^.eat 
stress  they  lay  on  anger  (Krodlia)  as  a  source  of  sin.  The 
merest  globe-trotter  notices  how  differently  we  \\  esierners 
look  at  anger,  hardly  accounting  it  a  sin,  while  to  an 
Oriental  it  seems  a  most  heinous  offence.  We  shall  have 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  anger  a.gain  and  again  in  our 
analvsis  of  jama  thought ;  here  it  will  suflice  to  notice  that 
the  Jaina  hold  that  anger,  though  generally  unrighteous 
[aprasasta],  may  also  sometimes  lie  righteous  {prasasta). 
For  instance,  it  is  righteous  for  a  guru  to  scold  a  lazy 
disciple  ^  or  for  a  magistrate  to  speak  severely,  but  it  is 
unrighteous  to  get  angry  without  a  cause,  or  to  add  to 
the  ill  feeling  octween  two  persons. 

The  seventh  of  the  eighteen  kinds  of  sin  is  conceit  or 

'  That  even  when  angry  with  reason  a  yum  must  govern  his  angtT 
the  following  legend  shows.  Once  a  guru  had  an  impertinent  disciple, 
and  as  the  master  sat  engaged  in  his  evening  I'ariikamanuiii,  thinking 
over  his  sins  of  the  c'.iy,  the  disciple  reminded  him  that  he  had  walked 
on  and  killed  a  frog,  and  must  perform  prayascitta  foi  this  sin.  Now 
the  guru  had  not  killed  a  frog,  the  one  seen  by  the  young  man  having 
been  hurt  by  other  passers-by:  and  feeling  that  at  any  rate  it  was  not 
a  novici-'s  part  to  remind  him  of  it,  the  guru  leapt  up  from  his  seat, 
brush  in  hand,  determined  to  chastise  the  cheeky  youngster  :  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  he  rushed  against  a  pillar  and  dashed  his 
brains  out. 

The  poor  guru  having  died  in  a  tit  of  anger  slipped  far  down  below  the 
human  level  he  had  been  on,  and  was  reborn  not  as  a  man  but  as 
a  snake,  in  fact  a  cobra.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  an  ant-hill  near 
W'adhwan  and  became,  sad  to  say,  not  only  a  cobra,  but  a  \ery  tvid 
cobra,  who  bit  e\erybod)  wluj  came  near  him  ;  at  last  he  established 
a  reign  of  terror,  and  the  road  leading  past  the  ant-hiil  was  deserted 
through  fear  of  him. 

At  this  time  Maha\  ira  wa>  alive,  and  his  peregrinations  happened 
to  bring  him  tu  W'adhwan  ;  despite  all  his  friends'  warnings,  he  deter- 
mined to  remedy  this  evil  ;  so  he  went  out  and  sat  down  on  tlie  snake's 
ant-hill  and  meditated  there.  The  enraged  cobra  dashed  out  and  'oit 
him  over  and  over  again,  but  Mahavira  continued  his  meditations. 
Suddenly,  as  he  looketl  at  the  master,  all  his  former  life  came  back 
to  the  snake's  memory,  he  mnentcd  of  his  wrath,  .and  ever  .ifter  allow  ed 
little  boys  to  chase  him  aiul  ants  to  walk  over  him  unmolested,  and 
eventually  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  He  is  now  steadily  mountiL,, 
the  ladder  ot  higher  births. 
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Mciiia,  and  ol  cuncfit  there  are  eif^hl  torins  :  ^  pride  ..t  ea>le, 
n[  laniilv,  of  >trenj;th,  nt  lonn,  of  weallli,  ol  reputation,  of 
learnin<;',  and  last  but  not  least,  the  pride  uf  being  a  landed 
proprietor. 

A  -^real  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  over  tlie  word  yn. 
Md\u^,  which  the  Jania  use  to  denote  the  eightli  sin.  The  ■  ''>' 
\cdanti.sts  of  course  use  tlie  \\ord  t<i  mean  illusion,  and 
a  smattering  of  tlieir  philosophy  is  now  so  common,  that 
many  j.e<iple  luo.,ely  read  X'edantism  nito  all  Indian  plulo- 
^^phy  and  suppose  meiya  invariably  to  have  this  nKanmg. 
riie  Jaina,  liowever,  consider  themselves  t^  be  nearc-  to 
the  Sahidiya  than  the  X'edanta  school  of  philosophy,  .md 
their  properly  instructed  ■  teachers  declare  that  the  word 
generally  means  intrigue,  cheating,  attachment,  ignorance, 
wealth,  and  only  occasionally  illusion.  In  the  Jama  scrip- 
tures it  usually  connotes  intrigue  or  eliciting. 

A  commercial  people  are  naturally  prone  to  this  sm,  but 
the  sanction  it  carries  with  it  is  very  heavy— a  man  who. 
cheats  in  this  life  may  be  br)rn  a  K'ontaii  in  the  next  !  Not 
only  commercial  but  religious  cheating  may  involve  this 
penalty,  as  the  case  of  Mallinatha,  the  nineteenth  Tlrthan- 
kara  shows.  In  a  previous  life  he  and  hve  friends  delighted 
to  perform  their  religious  duties  together,  and  all  six  fasted 
and  meditated  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  circumspec- 
tion.  Gradually,  however,  Mallinatha  began  to  long  to  outdo 

'  laina  children  ,ue  taii-hi  to  renieinber  these  different  surts  of 
conceit  in  little  rhymes  much  like  those  of  j.ine  Taylor's  which  we 
children  of  a  Western  growth  learnt  in  our  childhood.  Legends  too 
are  told  showing  the  result  of  each  of  the  eight  kinds  of  conceit.  .\s 
an  example  of  the  evil  results  brought  about  by  pride,  hear  the  sad 
story  of  Marici,  the  son  of  Hharata,  King  of  India,  llharata  was  the 
son  of  Risabhadeva,  the  first  Tirthaiikara,  and  it  was  reve.ded  to 
him  that  his  son  should  become  a  Tirthankara  in  a  future  life.  Over- 
hearing this,  Marici  became  very  conceited  and  danced  and  jumped 
with  joy.  .\s  a  consequence  of  showing  too  much  emotion  a  fetter 
{(diikuih)  was  formed,  and  this  bound  Marici  to  become  a  Ijeggar  \n 
Ills  next  incarn.ition,  though  nothing  of  course  could  prevent  hi^ 
eventually  becoming  a  I'lrthahkara,  which  he  did  as  Mahavjri. 

-  It  is  a  common  complaint  amongst  the  Jain:,  that  so  many  of  their 
gurus  are  extraordinarily  ignorant  of  their  own  religion. 
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tlu'Ui  111  .ius!crit\-,  ,111(1  tl.u-  'j,vi  .ilu'.id  nl  llu'iii  I'li  tlic 
p;itli  to  liberation;  and  so,  yicldini:;  to  tcinptation,  he  niu'c 
added  ail  extra  fast  to  the  da\s  they  had  aj^'reed  to  ob-i  rve 
.111(1  kept  it  on  the  (juiet  without  telling  his  colleagues. 
Uis  friends  were  deeply  gricvei;  when  they  discovered  the 
deceitful  way  they  had  been  outdone,  but  Mallinatha 
^uifered  also  ;  for  though  he  had  acquired  so  much  merit 
that  it  automatically  made  him  a 'rirthahkara,  the  spiritual 
maya  he  had  indulged  in  turned  him  intc'  .i  female  one.' 
ix.Lobh.i.  I'hc  Jaina  have  many  legends  that  show  the  evils  of 
Lohha  or  avarice,  the  ninth  kind  of  sin.  Thus,  a  great 
king,  Subhuma,  lost  his  kingdom  through  greed  and  was 
drowned  in  the  sea;  and  it  was  through  avarice  again  that 
a  certain  merchant  prince  lost  all  his  millions  and  died 
without  a  pie.  Indeed  the  proverb  Lobka  pdpanui'i  miila, 
'  avarice  is  the  root  of  sin  ',  is  current  not  amongst  Jaina 
only  but  among  all  Indians. - 

We  now  come  to  an  analysis  of  these  four  sins  (anger, 
conceit,  intrigue  and  greed),  together  called  Krt.faya,  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  our  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  strength  of  Jainism.  The  value  of  Jaina  philosophy  lies 
not  only  in  the  fact  that  it,  unlike  Hinduism,  has  correlated 
ethical  teaching  with  its  metaphysical  system,  but  also  in 
the  amazing  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  its  ethics 
display.  Very  often  Jaina  divide  and  subdivide  a  subject 
in  such  <i  way  as  to  throw  no  fresh  light  on  it,  but  in  the 
subdivisions  of  these  four  faults  (which  they  rightly  and 
profoundly  regard  as  sister  sins)  they  have  seized  on  an 
essential  truth,  tha:  the  length  of  time  a  sin  is  indulged  in 
affects  the  nature  of  the  sin  ;  for  sins  grow  worse  through 
long  keeping.'' 

'  Digamljara  of  course  do  not  believe  this,  as  liiey  hold  that  no 
woman  can  ever  be  a  Tirthankara. 

-  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  tne  Christian  saying  :  1  he 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.' 

^  C'omiiare  again  :  '  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath  :  for 
the  anger  which  is  kept  overnight  has  j^rown  deadly  by  the  morning. 
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•Ihc  Nvur^l  d.-rcc  b.  ^^luch  any  ol  ihc.c  Inur  sms  nuiy 
be  iiulul-cd  IS  cMkd  Ananidnnbandhi,  %vhun  the  sin  i^ 
chcnshc.ras  long  as  life  hisls,  and  if  there  be  an  ..Itender  u. 
the  ra>e,  he  is  never  fcn^.ven.  Whilst  under  the  sway  nt 
sin  I.)  this  degree,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  grasp  .my 
ideas  uf  religion  or  to  give  his  mind  to  study. 

In  the  next  degree  [Apratydkhydni)  the  sin,  though  nurM  d^ 
tor  a  vear,  is  eonfessed  at  the  great  animal  eonfession  of  sin. 
Duriiio  the  time  that  a  man  is  uiuler  its  influence  he  might 
possess  an  intellectual  grasp  of  religious  principles,  but  it 
uould  be  impossible  for  him  to  ca,rry  them  out  into  hi. 

'^"in  the" third  degree  [Pralydkhydni]  the  sin  lasts  only  '*.r 
lour  months  and  is  confessed  and  given  up  at  Comasi  -  (the 
lour-monthly  confession),  but  during  those  months  in  ^vh,ch 
it  is  indulged,  it  prevents  a  man  becoming  a  really  holy 
monk  or  layman,  though  outxvardly  he  may  keep  the  voxvs 
For  instance,  it  ^vould  not  hinder  his  doing  some  outward 
act  such  as  giving  up  eating  potatoes,  but  it  would  prevent 
his  really  giving  up  all  attachment  to  the  world. 

The  same  four  faults  are  cherished  to  the  least  of  the 
four  degrees  [Sanivalana]  when  renounced  at  the  evening 
confession,  or  at  least  not  carried  beyond  the  tortiughlly 
confession  ;  but  during  the  time  a  man  indulges  them  to 
even  this  degree,  though  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
become  a  monk,  he  could  not  become  the  ideal  sadhu  as 
depicted  in  the  scriptures,  the  goal  which  every  true  ascetic 
has  set  before  him,  and  which  he  hopes  to  attain,  llus 
point  the  enlightened  and  spiritually  minded  Jama  love  to 
discuss  and  compare  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  consecration 
and  throwing  aside  every  weight  to  reach  the  goal. 

The  Jaina  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  illustration, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in  their  sacred  books  and  m 
their   sermons   how   many   of    their   allegories   are   drawn 
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Irniu  tuiiuiioii  iil)|ccts  I'l  the-  cmintrysi<lL-.  It  in.ikcs  (nie 
rcili/A'  lidw   lirt;rly  IikIm  is  ,i  ((nmtry  nt  \  ill.i^iTs. 

l\,icli  nl  ilic  luur  sins  lias  its  iiwn  i),ir,il,)k'.  In  t lie  rase  of 
aut;cr,  the  least  de<:;ree  is  likened  {<>  a  line  draw  n  on  w  ater, 
Nsliieli  Sddii  passes  away  ;  the  next  t  n  niu-  draw  n  in  the  dust, 
wliieji  is  ^tain])ed  (lut  .iiid  eltaeed  in  a  day  ;  the  third  to  a 
eraek  in  the  dried  mud  at  the  liotlnm  i>[  an  empty  \'illage 
tank,  whieh  will  not  disajijjear  till  the  Nearly  rains  till  the 
tank  <nid  eover  it;  and  the  worst  ol  all  to  a  lissure  m  a 
mountain  side,  whieh  will  remain  till  the  end  (;t  the  world. 

To  illustrate  the  lour  degrees  ui  eoneeit,  tiie  Jaina  t.iku 
the  stages  oi  the  growth  (jf  a  tree,  and  remind  us  that  the 
twig  is  pliable  and  easily  bent  again  to  humility;  that  the 
young  branch  of  a  tree  can  bend  humbly  if  a  storm  force 
it ;  and  that  the  wood  of  the  stem  may  be  taught  humility 
(though  with  difiicultyj  by  being  oiled  and  he''  d;  but 
conceit  in  the  worst  degree  outdoes  any  simile  t.dxcn  from 
a  tree,  being  as  unbending  as  a  jjillar  of  stone. 

Deceit  or  intrigue  again  leads  to  crookedness  :  in  the 
least  degree  it  can  be  straightened  as  one  can  straighten 
a  b.miboo  cane;  in  the  second  degree  it  is  like  the  crooked 
track  of  moisture  left  in  the  dust  by  the  dripping  from  the 
water  carrier's  leather  bucket ;  when  it  grows  worse  it  is 
as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn;  and  in  the  worst  degree  of  all 
it  is  like  the  knot  in  the  root  of  the  bamboo,  the  crookedest 
thing  in  the  land. 

rile  most  subtle  perhaps  of  all  the  similes  is  that  which 
deals  with  greed,  and  the  Jaina  illustration  of  its  elfects  ou 
the  soul  is  oi  special  interest,  for  this  sin  is  said  to  change 
the  colour  of  the  human  heart.  If  avarice  be  cherished 
even  to  the  least  degree,  it  will  stain  the  soul  yellow  like 
turmeric,  but  this  discoloration  can  easily  be  washed  otf; 
if  greed  Ijc  given  way  to  for  a  fortnight,  the  heart  will 
be  soiled  like  earthen  cooking-pots  which  can  only  be 
cleansed  with  great  labour  ;  if  one  cherishes  it  for  four 
months,  its  stain  grows  as  dilfieult  to  elface  as  the  marks 
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l,ft  by  tho  fnl  "f  ,1  (-iirt  wlu'cl ;  .n\<l  in  ihr  last  <lc5;;rcH-  it 
en  never  l)c  washcrl  away  in  this  lite,  wliatcver  dlnrts  one 
may  make,  but  is  as  inellaeeable  as  tlie  rrinison  dye.^ 

'I'lie  result  (if  any  nf  these  fiuir  sins,  if  indulojcd  in  to  the 
worst  det^ree,  is  to  condemn  a  man  to  rebirth  in  hell;  the 
next  worse  forces  him  in  his  next  life  to  become  a  bird, 
a  beast,  or  an  insect  ;  if  he  has  not  induli^ed  his  sin  for 
lont^'er  than  four  months,  he  may  be  born  as  a  man;  if  he 
had  thr.iwn  it  otY  within  a  fortnii^'ht  from  its  inception,  he 
mi-ht  become  a  god;  but  if  in  all  his  life  he  had  remained 
free  from  all  wrath,  conceit,  intrigue  and  greed,  he  would 
liecome  a  Siddha  without  rebirtli. 

All  these  four,  Krodha,  Mana,  Maya  and  Lobha,  are  called 
Kasaya,  or  things  which  tie  one  down  to  this  world  ;    they 
are  also  called  Candah  Cokadi,  the  four  vile  or  outcaste 
ones,  and  the  following  legend  is  told  to  show  how  indul- 
gence in  them  destroys  all  true  dignity  and  drags  one  down 
to  the  lowest  level.     A  certain   Brahman,  having  bathed 
and   worshipped,   felt   himself  pollute.l  by  the   accidental 
touch  of  a  sweeper  woman,  and,  l)emg  enraged,  swore  at  her. 
To  his  astonishment  she  promptly  caught  hold  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  the  more  he  swore  at  her,  the  more  tightly  she 
clung.'    Mad  with  rage,  the  Brahman  rushed  to  the  king 
demanding  redress.     The  king  aske<l  the  woman  how  sh- 
had  dared  to  catch  hold  of  a  Brahman,  but  she  replied  that 
the  Brfdiman  had  already  polluted  himself  by  receiving  a 
Candala  into  his  heart  when  he  becam  j  angry,  and  therefore 
her  touch  could  no  longer  pollute  him,  for  he  had  b-come 
her  fellow  outcaste. 

The  Jaina  sum  up  their  teaching  about  these  four  sins  by 

1  To  laina  it  is  of  special  interest  that  about  a  century  before  this 
idea  had  been  incorporated  into  then-  teaching,  the  great  Hebrew 
prophet  was  also  retlcting  on  the  discoloration  produced  on  the  soul 
by  sin,  but  dedared  that  there  was  One  who  could  r'--'"";,^  f^™  .": 
crimson  stain.  '  Come  now.  and  kt  us  reason  l.^^ether,  saith  the  L-rd  . 
though  your  sins  be  as  scirlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though 
they  he  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.'     Isaiah  i.  ife. 
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saying th;it  wlun  wrath  liaves,  fort:;! vinuss for (tthcrs '  enters ; 
when  conecit  ^'nes,  humility  comes;  intrij^ue  <^ives  place  to 
simplicity;   and  when  avarice  disappears,  content  reigns. 

The  tenth  class  of  sin  is  e\'cn  more  worth  our  studying, 
for  it  seems  to  put  into  our  hands  the  key  that  unloi  ks  the 
very  heart  of  Jainism  and  reveals  the  loneliness  within.  All 
over-fondness  iRaga  or  Asakti)  for  a  person  or  tiling  is  sin, 
since  it  hinders  that  perfect  detachment  from  the  world 
which  is  the  goal  of  the  whole  system. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  coarse  way  an  attachment  may 
hinder  a  monk's  progress,  but  the  legend  that  the  Jaina  tell 
to  illustrate  this  olnious  fact  is  worth  recording,  for  it 
shows  how  clearly  they  have  realized  the  strange  contra- 
dictions in  character  that  may  exist  in  the  same  person. 
It  is  told  how  Mahavira  once  preached  at  the  court  of 
Srenika,  King  of  .Magadha,  with  such  power  that  the  heir, 
Prince  Nandisena,  became  converted  and,  leaving  all  his 
splendour,  went  to  live  in  the  woods.  There  unhappily 
he  fell  under  tlie  sway  of  a  courtesan,  and  as  he  felt 
he  could  neither  leave  her  nor  give  up  his  belief  that 
Jainism  was  the  true  faith,  he  had  resort  to  that  most 
intricate  of  all  compr(jmises,  a  bargain  with  his  conscience. 
I  le  decided  to  stay  with  her  and  also  to  preach  Jainism, 
though  he  no  longer  practised  it  ;  he  determined  as  a 
further  sop  to  his  conscience  to  regularly  convert  ten  people 
to  Jainism  every  day.  He  continued  to  do  this  for  some 
time,  but  one  day  he  happened  to  have  only  ten  people  in 
his  audience,  and  though  he  converted  nine  of  these,  the 
tenth,  a  goldsmith,  was  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack.  The 
woman  wanted  her  breakfast,  but  the  erstwhile  prince  was 
determined  to  get  his  tale  of  ten  converts  complete.  At 
last  the  woman  called  out  'Why  on  earth  don't  you  convert 
yourself  and  so  get  your  ten,  and  let  us  have  our  breakfast } ' 
The  taunt  went  home,  and  there  and  then  he  tore  out  the 


'  The  Jaina  pathetically  believe  th.it  though  ihrre  is  forgiveness  for 
ains  against  others,  tliere  is  none  for  sins  against  tlieinsel\es. 
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hair  wliicli  li.i'l  ur'>^vn  Nvliilsl  he  dallied  with  sin,  and  re- 
turne.l  i„  the  forest.  The  Jama  say  that  such  a  man,  having 
,,verriiine  ra-a,  wuuld  on  his  .leath  l;o  U,  svarga. 

Tlus  was  (.t   course  an  example  of  wn.nu  love,  but  the 


.\in.\   l)elie\'e 


that  indulgence  in  even  right  affection  will 
hinder  one's  atlainmg  liberati..n,  as  the  pathetic  story  of 
Mahavira's  greatest   disciple,  Cautama,  shows.      It  will  be 
remembered    that    (lautama    could    not   conquer   his   per- 
S(,nal  attachment  to  the  great   ascetic,  and  despite  all  his 
endeavours  he  continued  to  think  of  him  as  '  my  master  ' 
and   -my  friend',  thus  showing  that  he  had  allowed  him- 
self   to  become   attached   by  the  roots  of   his  personality 
to  another.     Only  on  the  night  that  Mahavira  died  was 
he  able  to  overcome   all    mamatva    or    feeling   of    personal 
devotion  and  possession.     It  had  been  easy  for  (iautama  to 
give  up  all  outward  possessions  of  wealth  and  property,  it 
was  agonv  to  him  to  tear  out  love  from  his  heart.     Devout 
laiiKi'Iire  verv  interested  in  the  contrast  between  this  story 
and  that  of  the  Christian  disciple,  Thomas,  who  touched 
the  highest  development  of  the  Christian  faith  when  his 
mamatva  became  perfected,  and  he  could  say  to  his  Master: 
'  My  Lord  and  my  God.'  ^ 

Our  study  has  now  brought  us  to  a  most  interesting 
parting  of  the  ways  between  Jainism  on  the  one  hand 
and  both  Hinduism  and  Christianity  on  the  other,  for  the 
understanding  of  which  the  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to 
both  laina  and  I  lindu  friends,  who  have  taken  endless  pains 
to  make  their  view-points  clear. 

As  all  personal  attachment  is  burnt  up  in  the  glow  of 
asceticism,  the  true  Jaina  cannot  hold  any  doctrine  of 
personal  devotion  [bhakti)  to  a  god  such  as  has  inspired 
so  much  of  the  most  beautiful  Hindu  literature.  Yet 
there  is  amongst  some  modern  jaina  a  t.-ndency  towards 
giving  to  Mahavira  a  devotion  which  almost  resembles 
bhakH;  this  may  be  indirectly  due  to  the  intiuence  of 
'  St.  John  XX.  2iS. 
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the  Bhagavadi^ita,  which  is  widely  r.hI  aninrii^st  them,  or 
of  the  stories  tliey  haw  road  ot  Jesus  Clirist,  tor  whose 
person  the  Jaiiia,  willi  tlieir  e.io;cr  love  of  all  that  is  tender 
and  beautiful,  havi'  a  threat  reverence.  \e\ertheless, 
accordini^  to  their  creed,  they  do  not  believe  in  a  Creator, 
nuich  less  ill  a  Kather  Omnipotent,  to  whom  they  mi^dit 
feel  such  personal  devotion.  The  state  of  crodhood  is 
wh.it  tliey  tix  their  thouc;hts  on,  a  state  of  passive  and 
passionless  beatitude  enjoyed  by  several  separate  Siddha ; 
and  for  this  state  of  £;odhood  they  are  permitted  to  have 
an  attachment,  and  it  is  on  their  own  attainment  of 
this  state  that  they  lix  their  ho|)cs  and  their  ambitions. 
'Why  should  I  love  a  personal  god?'  a  Jaina  once  said 
to  the  writer,  '  1  hope  to  become  a  god  myself  '.  And  in 
one  ot  their  sacred  books  the  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in 
words  terrible  in  their  loneliness:  '.\hin!  Thou  art  thine  own 
friend  ;  why  wishest  thou  for  a  friend  beyond  thyself .'  '  ^ 
xi.  Dvesa.  The  eleventh  kind  fif  sin,  liatred  or  envy  (Dvesa  or  /rsyd), 
is  entirely  evil,  and  the  soul  that  would  proceed  on  the 
great  journey  must  completely  free  itself  frum  it.  As  it 
often  springs  from  possession,  the  man  who  strips  himself 
of  all  property  goes  far  to  rid  himself  of  the  sin  too,  as  the 
following  legend  shows. 

There  was  once  a  king  named  Dravida,  who  on  his  death 
divided  his  property  between  his  elder  son,  Dravida,  and 
his  younger,  \'arikhilla,  leaving  the  senior  more  property 
tlian  the  junior.  The  yoimger,  however,  succeeded  by  wise 
management  in  so  increasing  his  estate  that  his  elder  brother 
grew  more  and  more  einious,  and  finally  on  some  pretext 
or  other  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two.  During  the 
monsocm  there  was  perforce  a  truce,  and  Dravida  had 
leisure  to  hear  a  famous  non-Jaina  ascetic  preach  on  the 
sin  of  envy  ;  becoming  converted,  he  went  off  to  the  camp 
of  his  younger  brother  to  beg  forgiveness.  The  brothers 
Were  completely  reconciled,  and  both  of  them  not  only 
'  .-]c(V'(i>)i;ii  Siiini,  S.  II.  I:.,  xxii,  p.  y-,. 
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ri'iviuncod  ciivv,  but  ai^rccd  also  U>  rcnnuurc  lluir  kinu'lums, 
the  pnssission  of  whirli  luul  -^ivcii  rise  to  so  «rc:it  a  siu.  Tluy 
hccMW  laina  s.ulhus  and  livrd  at  Satrunj.iya,  and  passinp; 
from  tlu'n.T  to  nioksa  tlicy  luramr  Si.ldha.  And  still  on  the 
full  moon  (lav  nf  the  month  Kartika,  when  the  faithful  ^o  on 
pil^'rimai^c  to  Satrunjaya,  they  remember  the  two  brothers 
who  <;ave  up  all  thint;s  to  free  themselves  from  envy. 

Ouarrelsomeness  or  KU'sa,  the  twelfth  form  of  sin,  is  xii.  Kle5a. 
speiiallv  dangerous  to  family  happiness,  as  we  ean  r.isily 
understand,  when  we  remember  how  many  members  of  a 
family  live  under  one  roof  in  India.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  partieular  vice  to  whieh  mothers-in-law  are  liable,  and 
it  is  often  only  owin<;  to  the  influence  of  this  sin  that  they 
complain  of  their  daughter-in-law's  eookin<;  !  The  Jaina 
scriptures  are  full  of  examples  of  the  evils  that  spring  from 
such  quarrelsomeness,  showing  that  it  has  (,ften  not  only 
ruined  families  but  even  destroyed  kingdoms. 

So  greatly  do  the  Jaina  value  the  peace  of  their  homes,  J^'.'j-  Abl.- 
that  the  next  sin,  slander  [Abhyakliydna),  is  also  looked  at  y-^'  y'"' 
chielly  as  a  home-wrecking  sin.  So  grievous  a  crime  is  it, 
tliat  nature  will  work  a  miracle  to  discredit  it,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  legend.  In  a  certain  city  a  iierce  ■  lother- 
in-law  accused  her  son's  wife  of  unchastity.  The  poor  girl 
could  only  protest  her  innocency,  but  was  ciuite  unable  to 
prove  it, 'till  suddenly  a  great  calamity  befell  the  city: 
the  massive  gates  of  the  town  stuck  fast  and  could  not  be 
moved  !  An  astrologer,  being  called  in  to  help,  declared 
that  they  could  only  be  opened  by  a  woman  so  chaste  that 
she  could  draw  water  from  a  well  in  a  sieve  and  sprinkle 
with  it  the  obdurate  gates.  The  accused  girl  seized  this 
chance  to  prove  her  innocency,  and  did  it  so  successfully 
that  her  slanderer  was  confounded  and  condemned.^ 

Pai.sunya,  or  telling  stories  to  discredit  any  one,  is  another  xiv.  Pai 
sin  resembling  in  its  guilt  that  of  slander. 

'  This  story  is  told  in  T/u-  I.i-cs  of  Sixteen  Chaste  lVe».c»,  a  famous 
Jaina  classic. 
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It  is  :i\<n  ,1  wry  sitmhis  sin  t'l  he  ;ilw  lys  critiri/in^  ,ui(I 
liniliiii;  fault  (.V;;;(y(j|.  TIr'  |,iiii,i  trll  .ly  .storits  to  show 
til, it  ('III'  should  look  ;it  one's  own  sins  and  not  at  tlu'  sins 
o|  others,  sayiiiL;  that  li  one  is  eontinuallv  thinking'  of  the 
f.iults  of  otlivrs,  one's  own  nnnd  becomes  debased  ,ind  one 
i;rows  like  the  wry  sinners  one  eritiei/es. 

It  is  nat  ural  foran  asretie  relii^ion  to  reclon  the  Lu  k  of  self- 
eontrol  in  tlu'  jjresenee  o|  either  io\'  or  sorrow  {Rati  .Iriili) 
as  a  very  f^rave  sin,  tending',  as  it  does,  not  only  to  injury 
of  health  and  spirits,  but  also  to  e.xeessive  attai  hnient  to 
temporal  and  transitory  objects  of  affection. 

'1  he  sevinteenth  form  of  sin  in  our  list,  Mdyam?  iul,  is  very 
far-reaching.  It  is  tliat  species  of  untruthfulness  which  in 
ordinary  cf)nversation  leads  to  .sv/^'^v.sV/o /ri/.v;,  and  which  in 
relif,non  leads  to  hypf)crisy.  The  Jaina  love  of  the  country- 
sidi'  and  their  shrewd  country  wit  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  typical  example  they  quote  of  the  hypocrite  is  the  stork. 
This  bird,  they  declare,  stands  on  the  river  hank  on  only  one 
leg  (to  pretend  he  has  the  least  possible  connexitm  with  the 
things  of  earth)  and  seems  to  be  lost  in  meditation,  but,  if 
a  fish  appear,  he  swoops  down  and  kills  it,  thus  committing 
the  sin  of  hinisa,  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes,  whilst 
professing  to  be  engaged  in  devotion. 

The  last  of  the  eighteen  sins,  Mithyddarsmia  Salva,  em- 
braces those  that  spring  from  false  faith,  such  as  lujlding 
the  renegade  Go.s'da,  who  was  nothing  but  a  failure,  to  be 
a  Tirtliankara,  or  believing  in  a  false  religion,'  or  taking 
a  man  who  is  a  hypocrite  for  one's  guru.  There  arc 
altogether  twenty-five  divisions  of  the  sin  of  false  faith, 
but  we  need  only  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  throwing  an  interesting  light  on  the  way  Jaina 
regard  the  religions  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Such 
arc  Laukika  mithydtva,  or  believing  in  such  gods  as 
Ganesa  or  Manuinan,  whom  the  Jaina  do  not  believe  to  be 

'  .Ml  relif^ions  outside  Jaini.-m  are  false,  but  tliose  which  do  not 
inculcite  compassion  are  specially  unwortliy  of  credence. 
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a,„ls  ,il  .ill  ;    .iii'l   l.i>holiar>i    viilhydlva,    \\\\u\\    iiulu>Us    .ill 
?(,riii.-'  of  spiritii.il  l)rii)cTy,  su.li  as  llu'  (illVrm^  nt  \(avs  t.. 
various   )aiiia  saints  nr  ^'uriis  U^x  tlu'  fuiriliiuiit  ot  ihr  unr- 
shipprr's  \Mslus.    riiiKr  this  it  is  (Mii  IdrhidiU  n  to  i)ray  Inr 
;i  (  hiltl's  riciA  ir\  troin  sk  kiicss!     It  is  also  arrouiitnl  a  sin, 
though  ,1  vdiial  oiir,  il  a  Jama  woinaii,  tor  instant  c,  pmniisos 
in  the  lA.nt  ot  a  son  hnn^  ^rantni  to  liiT  to  hi\  ,.•  ,i  (  r,iilK- 
to  a  tiniplc,  or  to  (ionalc   money  to  a  s'uIIhi,  or  that    lur 
huslK-nil  will  fird  tlKirrastc' fellows;   (or  tiu- jama  say  tiiat 
they  should  never  t;ive  alms  with   any  objerl  save  that  of 
aiding  themselves  on  the  journey  to  moksa,  and  should  he 
careful  not  to  import  into  their  reli!.;ion  the  practices  of  an 
alien  faith.'     Two  other  branches  of  the  sin  of  false  faith 
are   such   as    nu^ht    prevent    conversion    to    Jainism  :    the 
obstinate  holding  of  a  belief,  when  the  holder  is  convinced  it 
\<,  {-A^v  (Abhigrahika  viilhydtva} ;   and  the  resting  content  in 
astate  of  ignorance,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  striving 
to  learn  {Aj/uuia  mithydtvaj.     Other  sins  included  under  this 
head  consist  in  lack  of  reverence  towards  sacred  things  :  for 
instance,  he  who  fails  to  jiay  the  honour  due  to  a  ^uru  or  a 
pod  is  f^uilty  of  Avinaya  mithydlva  ;    and  a  man  who  enters 
a  temple  wearing  his  shoes,  or  ehewiiii,'  betel-nut,  or  who 
spits  in  the  temple  precincts,  is  guilty  of  Asdtana  mithydlva. 
The  last  of  these  twenty-live  which  we  need  enumerate  is 
Anahhigrahika  mithydlva,-  the  sin  which  any  Jaina  would 
connnit  who,  for  example,  became  a  theosophist,  or  came  to 
regard   all   religions    as   true    and    all    their   founders    and 
apostles  as  ecjually  worthy  of  reverence  and  belief. 

Such  are  some  of  the  faults  which  are  ineludetl  under  this 
sin  of  lalse  faith,  the  last  on  the  list  of  the  eighteen 
kinds  of  sin.  Such  a  list  is  in  itself  enough  to  justify  the 
claim  of  the  Jaina  that  the  philosophy  of  their  faith  is 
an  ethical  philosophy ;  but  to  Western  eyes  it  seems  no 
»  The  intelligent  jaina  clearly  recognize  that  1 1  induism  has  a  very  great 
intlucncc  over  the  religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the  less  instriicied 
members  of  their  community. 
"  Otherwise  Anabhi  ^^rahitVii. 
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less  rein. irk. ililf  l^r  its  (imi>s:(in>  ih,m  iDr  it>  inclusions. 
Tn  jiidj^L-  tlii>  list  t.iirlv  niic  mii-t  rtiiiciiiiirr  itiiit  it  is 
iKit    .m  iiniiM(l   pine  lA    liinilicr  stnrcd  au.iy  in  tlic    jain.i 

Sl.ltlltr  liiiuk,   but    lll.lt    tilf    IlKist   cirtlr^s  (it     ).iin.l   test    till  ir 

1  oiisi  Kiut  s  by  It  .it  K.i^l  niKi  lAiry  yi.ir,  .uid  tii.it  tin- 
more  (U  vniit  iiM'  It  lAiry  Iniir  mniitlis  .iiul  suiuf  t  \tn  isiry 
Icirtiui^ht.  It  ( .miiot  !)(.•  (Uiiad  tli.it  siuli  lists,  tnurtiur  w'tli 
ki!i<lri(l  iii.u  tiiuiits,  ha\i.'  (.(kir.itrd  tlu'  j.iin.i  ii>iis(i(.iico 
to  soiiR'  kiiiiwk'di^r  (if  wh.it  si;i  is. 

'I'lie  liif,hty-tK'o  Results  of  Sin. 

I'ndcr  their  fourth  [)rimii)k'  iIk'  J.iiii.i  iiuhido  not  only 
tilt.'  forms  \vhi(  h  sin  takts,  but  also  the  results  wliieh  follow 
from  it.  laina  li.ive  a  ^reat  .idmir.ition  for  beautv  of  person 
.uid  of  intellect,  and  they  belie\e  that  sin  i  i  a  j)re\  iou->  birth 
will  inevitably  produce  deformity  in  mind  or  body  in  the 
next  existence. 

They  say  that  there  arc  hvc  w  lys  in  which  sin  can  im- 
pede knowledge.  It  may  impede  the  free  use  of  the  intellect 
{Alatij'idiiJ  arantya  .  It  is  true  that  when  a  man  becomes 
a  Siddha,  his  soul  will  have  perfect  knowledjTc  and  will  be 
able  to  cast  aside  the  mind  as  no  l()n<i;er  needed,  but  in  this 
life  he  must  use  his  intellect  and  his  five  senses  to  the  full 
as  a  means  of  j^ainins^  wisdom.  Sin  in  a  pre\ious  birth 
hinders  all  exercise  of  the  intellect,  as  dirt  cloj^'s  the  machi- 
mry  of  a  w.itch.  Another  effect  of  sin  on  the  intellect  is 
to  prcNcnt  our  ^'.lininf;  any  ^'ood  from  hearing  or  reading 
the  scriptures  I Snitajnandvaraitlya).  ."^iii  also  impedes  the 
use  of  occult  p.iv.ers.  Certain  Jaina,  even  after  shutting 
their  eyes,  know  what  is  going  on  around  them,  but  the 
effect  of  some  sins  would  neutralize  tliis  knowledge  {Ava- 
dhijndndvaranlya).  By  the  practice  of  austerities  these 
occult  powers  can  be  so  developed  that  a  man  can  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Jambudvlpa,  DhatakI  Khanda,^  or  half 
of  l'u?karadvlpa,  but  previous  sin  [Mana/iparydyajfidnd- 

'  Or  Krdodailhi  Klianda. 
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7\:i'anTv<i)  wiiuM  sjiuil  thcsr  powers,  even  as  aiiotlicr  nf  its 
r(  sulls  [Keviihijni'uuivaraiiiya)  c.ui  prevent  ,uiy  one's  ,Ut,un- 
niL'  iinnisrience,  tlie  lii^liest  kiinwlrd^e  of  .ill.  Evidently 
tile  j.iin.i  have  (  le.irly  realized  that  i)art  nl  tlie  wa'^es  nt  sni 
is  death  to  the  intellectual  lite. 

Sin  can  also  ii-.ipede  ovir  enjoyment  ot  many  other  things 
bcsi(ie>  intellect.  It  one  is  Ion t;in^  to  experience  the  ple.isiire 
ol  i^ivin^  away,  and  even  has  everything;  ready,  sin  will 
prevent  one's  actually  dispensing  the  alms  {ndndnlardyai. 
If  a  man  works  hard  in  business,  hut  never  manaf^es  to  make 
a  prolit,  he  knows  that  it  is  owin^'  to  sin  {Ldblidntardya). 
In  this  case,  howt'\er,  he  m.iy  hope  to  overcome  the  eltect 
ol  sill,  if  it  had  not  become  ripe  enough  for  punishment,  by 
accumulating  merit.  There  are  two  ways  of  enjoyir,^  the 
possession  of  property:  there  is  the  enjoynv.  ^  a  poor  man 
would  t  ike  in  having  some  great  luxury  liKe  a  motor  car, 
and  the  enjoyment  he  has  in  using  such  necessaries  of  life 
as  food  and  clothing.  The  fruit  of  sin  will  prevent  his 
enjoying  either  [Bhogdntardya  and  IJ pabhogdiUardya).  The 
J.iina  hold  also  that  sin  will  prevent  a  man's  rejoicing  in  his 
strength,  and  if  they  see  that  some  one,  though  evidently 
possessing  great  physical  or  spiritual  powers,  has  been  from 
his  youth  up  unable  to  use  them  [Vi'^ydiitardya),  they  say  at 
once  that  he  must  have  committed  some  sin  in  his  previous 
birth. 

Sin  has  a  speci.dly  evil  effect  on  sight,  both  physical  and 
s[)iritual  [CaksudarsmidvaraHiya)  :  one  el'fect  of  sin  may 
be  to  actually  render  a  man  blind,  a  less  gross  sin  would 
result  in  his  being  short-sighted,  and  if  the  sin  were  only 
a  venial  one,  its  fruit  might  be  only  night  blindness.  Other 
sins  woulil  injure  other  senses  [Acaksudarsandvaramya)  sucli 
as  hearing,  smelling,  tasting  and  the  sense  of  touch.  Then, 
just  as  we  saw  that  the  degrees  of  knowledge  were  impeded 
as  a  penalty  for  sin,  so  with  regard  to  sight  in  various  de- 
gre  s  :  sin  prevents  any  on'-  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul 
whatpeopleat  adistanco  are  doing  {Avadhidarsa)idvara>tiya), 
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and  of  course  ;ilso  liindirs  ;iny  one  from  j:;etting  tluit  super- 
natural vision  wiiicli  is  only  possessed  by  the  om'iiseient 
{Kevalaiiarsa}idvaraHi\'a  .  If  any  sin  be  very  heinous,  its 
truit  may  ripen  in  the  very  life  in  which  it  was  committed,  so 
that  the  sinner  may  suffer  for  it  before  death  without  having 
to  wait  for  rebirth,  but  usually  the  wages  of  sin  accumulate 
and  only  affect  a  ji\'a  in  succeeding  lives. 

Sin  seems  to  h.vvo  a  specially  unfavourable  influence  on 
attempts  at  meditation,  for  one  of  the  fruits  of  sin  is  slumber, 
that  great  foe  to  prayer.  All  indulgence  in  sin  leads  to 
sleepiness  :  if  the  sin  had  been  slight  the  slumber  is  light 
\Nidrd],  and  the  sleeper  can  be  awakened  easily  ;  but  heavi  t 
sin  brings  on  heavier  slumber  {Sidrdnidrd),  from  which 
the  awakening  is  painful.  In  a  worse  state  sleep  comes  un- 
invited to  a  man  as  he  tries  to  meditate  when  he  is  standing 
up  or  sitting  down  [Pracald)  ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  yet 
grosser  sin  it  does  not  wait  for  movement  to  cease,  but  over- 
powers him  even  as  he  is  walking  along  the  road  {Cald  or 
Pracald  pracald].  The  worst  type  of  slumber  [Slydnarddhi 
or  Thi'/arddhi)  is  the  fruit  of  gross  sin,  and  indues  its  victims 
with  terrihc  vigour,  so  that  they  possess  at  least  half  of  the 
strength  of  the  great  Vasudeva.  With  this  strength  they 
commit  in  their  sleep  all  sorts  of  crimes,  murders  and  man- 
sl.iughters,  so  that  their  guilt  is  increased,  and  with  it  is 
increased  also  their  slumber,  hence  they  are  perpetually  in- 
volved m  ahideous  circle  of  crime  bringingforth  slumber  and 
slumbei  bringing  forth  crime,  from  which  there  is  no  relief. 

In  the  long  list  of  eii^lity-two  results  of  sin  one  comes 
aftir  Nidra  to  some  unclassified  results,  which  we  shall 
deal  with  nmre  fully  elsewhere,  such  as  the  being  born 
in  a  low-caste  or  poor  f.imily  {Xlcagotra),  being  born  in 
hell  {Xarakaf;ati),  or  suffering  sorrow  on  sorrow  {.-Isdtd- 
vedaulya),  [)erhaps  in  hell.  .\s  ;>  result  of  sin,  too,  the  force 
{\'arakdiiupfir7'i'  is  accumulated  which  will  send  one  to  hell, 
an<l  tile  time  one  will  haw  to  spend  there  iXarakuyu)  is  also 
de])t.'ndent  on  our  previous  sins. 
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Next  on  the  Inii^  list  conir  the  tweiUy-five  Kasaya  itiinse 
sins  which  result  in  tyin^  nun  tw  the  cycle  of  rebirth].    We 
have  discussed'  sixteen  of  these  under  the  heads  of  anger, 
conceit,   intrigue,  and  greed,   and  their  subdivisions,   and 
must  now  look  at  nine  minor  faults  {Nokasdya)  and  their 
results.     These  sins  are  such  as   it  is  very  important  for 
ascetics  to  avoid,  but  as  they  are  not  in  themselves  very 
hein(jus  transgressions,  they  do  not  l)ring  such  terrible  con- 
secjuences  in  their  tr.un.     Nevertheless  a  sadhu  nmst  avoid 
the  sin  of  laughter  {Ilchya),  for  when  he  made  the  great 
renunciation  he  bade  farewell  to  all  enjoyment  of  merriment. 
It  a  sadhu  laughs  even  once,  some  punishment  will  follow, 
and    if    he    persists   in  the  indulgence,   it  will  lead  to  his 
rebirth.     The  next  sin  is  worth  remembering,  for  it  brings 
out  most  clearly  the  difference  between  the  Christian  ideal 
of  asceticism,  as  ty[)itied,  for  example,  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  or  I^avid  Livingstone,  with  their  joy  in  all  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  Jaina  ideal.    A  sadhu  must 
not  rejoice  in  beauty  {Ra.     )  nor  in  the  joyousness  of  a  little 
child,  nor  in  the  sound  of  exquisite  harmony,  nor  in  the 
glories  of  art,  fo*  a  religious  has  done  with  all  pleasure  which 
is  worldly  and  arises  from  delight  in  pudgahi.     A  monk  has 
bidden  farewell  also  to  all  disgust  {Arati),  and  must  not  feel 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  an  eviMooking  person,  or  on  hearing 
even  the  vilest  abuse.     A  sadhu  must  be  free  from  all  fear 
{Bhaya)  of  men  or  animals:  indeed  in  their  scriptures  he  is 
ex[)ressly  told  that,  even  if  he  sees  a  vicious  cow  coming  for 
him,  he  is  not  to  leave  the  road,  but  with  a  mind  '  not  directed 
to  outward  things  '  continue  in  contemplation.*     Similarly 
he  must  never  indulge  in  grief  [Soka]  through  being  deprived 
of  anything,  but  must  remain  undisturbed,  even  if  thieves 
rob  him  of  his  last  garment.     Many  legends  record  how 
scrupulously  good  mo'  .  .  iiavc  abstained  from  the  next  sin, 
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'   See  pp.  122  ff.  . 

-   K;ui  and  .\r.ili  l;eai  viirious  uio,uiin-R  in  Jaina  philosophy. 
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tliat  111  t'c(.-lin;4  (lisinaycd  wlu'ii  ussailud,  cillicr  by  words  nf 
hatred  or  cnntcin]it,  nr  In'  an  I'vii  sinull  [Duganchd).  The 
rcmainiiif,'  tlircc  niinor  faults  [I'urusaveda,  Strlveda,  Napmh- 
sakavcda)  remind  us  how  completely  the  Jaina  ascetic  has 
p;irted  with  love  and  affection,  for  if  ho  he  a  true  monk, 
he  must  form  no  friendship  even  with  another  monk,  and 
similarly  no  nun  may  desire  tiie  companionship  of  anoiher 
nun,  or  a  neuter  of  a  neuter.  'J'hough  these  nine  minor 
faults  are  sins  that  the  ascetic  is  specially  hound  to  shun, 
they  also  show  the  thin;4s  that  the  layman  will  do  well  to 
avoid,  for  the  over-!ndult;cnce  in  any  of  them  will  result  in 
rebirtii. 

Sin  will  further  affect  the  class  of  beings  into  which  one  is 
born  in  the  next  incarnation,  for  the  Jaina  draw  no  barriers 
between  animal  and  human  life,  and  the  result  of  sin  in 
this  life  may  be  to  accumulate  a  force  [Tiryanc  anupurvi) 
which  will  cause  one  to  be  reborn  on  the  next  occasion  as 
a  beast  or  a  bird  [Tiryatic  gati)  or  as  a  one-sensed,  two- 
sensed,  three-Sensed,  or  four-sensed  being  (Ekividriya  iidma, 
Be-mdviya  ndma,  Tri-indriya  nama,  Corendriya  ndma). 

Sin  also  results  in  persf)nal  ugliness  of  various  kinds.  If 
one  sees  some  one  who  walks  in  a  very  ugly  way  like  a 
camel  or  a  dfaikey,  one  knows  at  once  that  it  is  the  result 
of  sin  [Asuhha  vihdyogati)  ;  certain  ugly  diseases  yl paghdta 
ndma).  such  as  boils  under  the  tongue,  diseases  of  the  throat, 
teeth  dropping  out,  or  curvature  of  the  spine,  are  caused  by 
sin.  Indians  very  much  admire  a  comjdc  vjon  of  the  colour 
of  ri])e  wheat  and  dislike  a  very  dark  skin;  and  Jain.i  believe 
that  complexions  are  the  result  (jf  conduct  in  a  past  life,  and 
that  a  really  black  skin  is  the  fruit  of  sin  [Asuhha  varija). 
So  is  an  unpleasant  bodily  smell  (.•Jjjy/)/;^?;^^;;;//;^),  unpleasant 
bodily  essence  [Asuhha  rasa),  and  a  skin  that  is  unpleasant 
to  the  touch  [Asuhha  sparsa).  The  general  result  of  beliefs 
of  this  kind  is  t(j  dry  up  sympathy  for  sufferers  fr(jm  bodily 
defects. 

Sin  also  results  in  loss  of  bodily  strength,  and  to  under- 
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stand  this  we  must  try  and  grasp  a  new  idoa  of  anatuniy. 
Tlu'  Jain, I  belit-vc  that  sinews  arc  wrapped  r^und  the 
bones  of  the  human  frame  hko  a  bandage,  and  that  on 
the  tightness  of  this  wrapping  the  strength  of  the  body 
depends.  Sin  has  affected  this  banchigc  in  tivc  particuhir 
ways:  firstly  [Risabhaiidrdca  sar'/ghcna),  <iwing  to  the 
general  depravity  of  the  age,  the  peg  that  fastened  the 
bandage  tightly  to  the  human  frame  and  prevented  its 
getting  unwound  has  dropped  out,  and  got  permanently 
lost,  so  that  there  is  no  security  against  loss  of  bodily 
strength.  As  the  world  has  grown  steadily  wickeder,  the 
bandage  has  passed  through  successive  stages  of  becoming 
loose  (Xdrdca  sai'ighefia]  and  so  greatly  weakening  the  body  ; 
droj)ping  half  ot'f  (Ardhandrdca  safigheiia)  ;  slipping  right 
off  [Kilikd  saitgheiia),  so  as  to  leave  only  the  two  little  nails 
that  fastened  the  bones  before  they  were  bandaged  ;  until 
at  last  we  reach  the  j^resent  epoch,  when  not  only  has  the 
bandage  entirely  disappeared  [Sevdrtla  sat'ighena),  but  also 
the  nails  that  held  the  bones,  and  so  the  human  frame, 
having  lost  the  strength  the  bandage  formerly  gave,  as  well 
as  the  cohesion  due  to  the  nails,  now  only  keeps  together  in 
a  weakened  condition  '  owing  to  sockets,  ^c'  ! 

Sin  also  results  in  various  deformities  in  the  human  body. 
A  good  figure  is  held  to  be  a  reward  of  past  merit,  and  the 
various  failures  to  reach  the  perfect  physical  standard  are 
the  fruits  of  sin.  As  the  upper  portion  of  a  banyan  tree  is 
famous  for  its  beauty,  whilst  nearer  the  ground  it  looks  ugly 
enough,  so  it  often  happens  that,  though  the  head  and  trunk 
of  a  man  are  perfectly  formed,  his  legs  are  short  and  spindly; 
this  failure  of  upper  and  lower  to  correspond  (Xyagrodha- 
parimaijfiala  sai'iisthdiia)  is  the  fruit  of  sin.  So  is  the  reverse 
[Sddi  sai'iisthdiia),  when  the  head  and  trunk  are  miserably 
thin  and  badly  developed,  while  the  legs  are  strong  and 
^•igorous.  Or  rhe  iicad  and  legs  may  lie  normal,  bat  the 
torso  ill-formed  {Kxthjaka  sai'i/sthdna).  The  result  of  sin 
may  be  to  make  a  man  a  dwarf  {Vdmana  sai'iisthdiia)  ;  and 
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still  grosser  sin  ni;iy  rcMilt   in  tin.-  nialtdriiKitinn  nf  i-vcry 
limb  und  rvcry  tLatiirc  {Iln/n/a  xarJ/stlidiiaj. 

Pursuing  our  way  tluwa  the  lung  list  wc  vjhuv.  nixt  to 
a  rather  hotcrogcnrous  grdiij)  of  ten  results  of  sin.  Certaui 
sins  condemn  the  soul  that  eoniniits  th',  ii  to  be  born  in  the 
next  lite  in  the  class  of  motionless  beings  iStluivara),  or  per- 
haps to  be  so  tiny  as  to  be  in\-isible  and  unable  to  move 
{Silk.piia).  C)ther  sins  prevent  a  soul  aci|uiring  the  full 
number  of  powers  and  senses  that  belong  to  the  class  in 
which  it  is  born  i.lparydpli).  A  still  UKjre  dreaded  result  of 
sill  forces  a  soul  to  take  uj)  its  ab(jde  in  a  body  already  in- 
habited by  numberless  other  souls  {Sddluirafta).  Jaina,  as 
we  have  seen,  believe  that  thousands  of  lives  lodge  in  every 
single  potato,  onion,  artichoke  .uid  beet ;  and  S(j  they  never 
eat  any  tuber,  root,  or  bulb,  lest  they  should  take  not  (jiie 
but  tiiousands  of  lives  by  so  d(<ing.  No  punishment  is  more 
feared  by  the  Jaina  than  that  the  jiva,  instead  of  having 
some  shelter  (human,  animal,  or  vegetable)  to  itse' ",  may  ha\  e 
to  lodge  along  with  nivriads  of  cithers  in  an  overcrowded 
dwelling.  Again,  as  the  result  uf  sin,  the  body  that  the  jiva 
inhabits  may  be  complete  in  every  respect,  but  the  liml)s 
may  be  unstable  {.-Isthira) :  shaky  hand,  a  palsied  head  and 
loose  teeth  are  all  ])ut  dnwii  to  sin  in  a  past  life.  Sin  may 
make  a  man  unlucky  and  his  name  so  inauspicious  {.■Isubha) 
that  people  do  not  like  to  mention  it  early  in  lu'  morning, 
lest  misfortune  pursue  them  all  day  ;  or  it  may  make  a  man 
a  faihire  {Diirbhaga),  so  that  everything  he  touches  goes 
wrong.  The  voice,  too,  may  be  atfected  [Ihisvara),  so  that 
it  becomes  unpleasing  to  the  listener  and  lacks  all  harmony  ; 
<i  donkey's  bray,  the  hooting  of  an  owl  and  the  cracked 
vo!-';  of  a  man  all  bear  witness  to  sin  in  a  previous  life. 
Though  the  >oun>l  uf  a  voice  may  be  all  right,  the  c't'fect  of 
sin  may  be  to  take  away  all  authority  from  it  (Aiiddcya)  : 
v\hcn  a  man's  c  imm.uids  are  disobeyetl,  his  warniiu;-  dis- 
reganled,  .md  his  words  disbeli  \ed,  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
have  sinned  deeply  in    his  last  birth.     One   notices,   too. 
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that  hiiWL'Vcr  hard  sonic  men  strive,  disi^rarc  instead  of  fame 
seems  to  he  their  lot  (Ayasa) ;  this  also  is  the  result  of  sin. 
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The    last    nf    the    eighty-two    fruits    of   sin    (Mithydtva  Mith- 
•hamyiX)  is  the  nmst  terrible  of  all,  for  it  deprives  a  man  ^^',^1^'' 
f  the  power  of  believiuf:;  in  the  truth.     He  is  forced  by  it  niy.i. 
to  believe  in  a  false  instead  uf  in  a  true  god  ;   in  an  evil  guru 
.md  nut  in  a  j^ood  one  ;    and  in  a  false  creed  instead  of  the 
true  faith. 

The  Fifth  Category:    Asrava. 

Karma  (the  accunudated  result  of  action)  is  (me  of  the 
central  ideas  of  the  jaina  faith,  and  the  fifth  principle  of 
Jaina  philosoi)hy  deals  with  the  way  karma  is  ac(iuired  by 
the  human  soul.  Just  as  water  flows  into  a  boat  through 
a  hole  in  it,  so  Icarma  according  to  the  Jaina  flows  into  the 
soul  through  Asrava  and  impedes  its  progress.  No  soul 
can  attain  to  moksa  till  it  has  worked  off  all  its  karma, 
auspicious  and  inauspicious  (Subha  and  .  Isuhha).  There  are 
forty-two  chief  channels  or  Asrava  through  which  karma 
enters  a  jiva ;  and  of  these,  seventeen  are  regarded  as  major. 

The  easiest  way  for  karma  to  enter  is  through  the  senses  : 
so  the  five  indriya  must  be  guarded  ;  otherwise,  through  the 
e<ir  for  example  [Kami  asrava)  pleas, >nt  sounds  may  be  heard 
and  so  gloated  over  and  indulged  in  that  a  man  would  find 
it  impossible  to  live  without  them,  and  eventually  through 
his  delight  in  these  siren  sounds  forget  all  duty  and  be 
lost  to  all  progress  in  the  upward  ])ath.  Or  once  more 
through  the  lust  of  the  eye  [Anldia  asrava)  he  may  be  so 
entangled  by  the  beauty  of  women  or  art  as  to  be  hindered 
from  any  progress,  and  so  evil  would  flow  into  his  soul. 
.\gain  til  delight  in  swi'ct  odnurs  i.Xdka  asrava),  as  of 
flowers,  perfumes,  or  scent,  may  make  hnn  forget  his  duties. 
Similarly  taste  {Jtbha  asrava)  may  become  a  hindrance  to 
him,  for  he  may  w  tste  lime  ami  money  in  purchasing  deli- 
cacies, and  e\  en  eat  things  forbidden  to  the  devout.  The 
Jaina  lay  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  controlling  the 
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scnsf  of  t,is(r,  for  if  that  lie  <iisi-iplinc(l,  all  the  other  senses 
can  also,  they  say,  l)e  kept  in  restraint,  whereas  c;kittony 
alfeets  sii^'ht,  hearin;4,  -^niell  and  the  sense  of  toueh.  The 
sense  of  toueh,  too,  must  he  carefully  controlled  {Spar\a 
dsi-nvd),  or  the  love  of  touching;  smooth  thinL,'s,  for  example, 
may  become  such  a  snare  that  the  toucher  may  he  lulled 
into  unconsciousness  throu^di  tlie  pleasure  of  it. 

Karma  may  enter  throu;,di  the  four  emotions  (Kasdva)^ 
\Niiose  exercise  ties  the  soul  to  the  cycle  of  rebirth,  for  if 
an;4er  be  induli^'i'd  iKrodha  dsfava},  it  burns  the  soul  of  him 
who  >,nves  way  to  it,  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  person  he  may 
injure,  and  so  both  are  harmed.  Conceit  and  pride  (Mniia 
dsrava)  are  a  terrible  foe  to  progress  and  open  the  door  to 
all  sorts  of  karma,  besides  they  are  the  deadly  enemy  of 
courtesy,  by  which  merit  is  obtained.  Deceit  and  intris^uc 
{Maya  dsrava)  lead  to  many  kinds  of  falseness  in  word  and 
^\vv(.\,  and  thus  much  evil  karma  is  accumulated  ;  and  Lastly 
avarice  [Lobha  dsrava)  leads  first  to  cheatini:;  and  then  to 
actual  thieving,  and  is  opposed  to  self-sacrilicc  and  self- 
restraint. 

'Ihe  Jaina  s.ay  th.it  these  four  evil  emotions  must  be 
checked  on  the  jjrinciple  of  cultivating  the  corresponding 
virtue.  I  hus  the  angry  man  must  exercise  forgiveness, 
the  j)rou(I  man  humility,  the  deceitful  frankness,  and  the 
avaricious  contentment ;  but  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  not 
exj>lained. 

.Again,  through  not  taking  the  five  great  vows  evil  karma 
may  How  in  in  five  ways  [I'anca  Avrata).  If  a  man  fails  to 
go  to  a  guru  ami,  st.mding  in  front  of  him,  to  promise  with 
folded  hands  th.it  he  will  not  kill,  this  simple  omission  to 
promise,  without  any  commission,  will  lead  to  the  ac(iuisition 
of  karma  ;  for  the  Jaina  hold  that  without  the  stiffening  of 
resolution  that  comes  through  taking  the  vow  one  is  more 
li.ible  to  do  wrong  ;  this  liability  leads  to  instability  of  mmd, 
through  whieh  some  karma  enters.     Of  course  more  karnui 

'  See  pp.  122  t't'. 
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would  I'liUT  if  one  .shi>ul(l  j,'(>  turther  .mil  .ut  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  thu  vow.  Similarly  karma  is  acquired  by  failinn; 
to  take,  or  orfi'iidini;  against,  the  .s])irit  of  the  \-ow  against 
lyin;4,  thie\'iiV4,  i'o\etiii^^  and  acting  unchastely. 

Karma  will  also  How  into  any  soul  which  has  allowed 
cither  mind,  speech,  or  body  to  become  too  intanL;lrd  with 
a  material  object.  If  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  meditation 
on  a  Tirthaiikara  or  on  a  Siddha,  the  influence  i>  t,'ood,  and 
a  favourable  channel  {Siibha  dirava)  is  opened  up,  throu,c;h 
which,  instead  of  karma,  merit  (punya)  flow-  into  the  soul; 
but  if  the  mind  is  occupied  with  an  i  vil  thou;;ht  (e.  ^.  if 
such  and  such  a  merchant  dies,  I  snail  ^et  ins  wealth),  .i ':  ad 
channel  is  opened,  and  through  this  bad  channel  [Asubha 
dsrava)  evil  karma  enters.  In  the  same  way  there  is  a  -ubha 
and  asubha  a.-^rava  of  speech:  by  repeatint:;  the  name  of 
Siddha  or  the  Tanca  l'arame>vara  merit  is  accjuircd,  but 
by  evil  or  abusive  speaking  bad  karma  enters  the  soul. 
Finally,  if  one  saves  life,  for  example,  by  bodily  exertion,  it 
is  -subha  fisrava,  whilst  killing  is,  of  course,  asubha  asrava. 

Besides  these  seventeen  major  channels  or  asrava,  there 
are  twenty-hve  minor  ways  by  which  karma  is  acquired, 
all  of  them  connected  with  action.  If  one  is  not  careful 
about  the  movements  of  one's  body,  an  injury  may  bo 
inflicted  on  some  person  or  thing  [Kdyiki  asrava)  and  evil 
karma  acquired,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  through  tl 
careless  use  of  weapons  [Adhikarattikl],  or  through  hatred 
{Pradvesiki),  or  intentionally  (Prt>i7a/'rt;;/7ci),  or  some  prana 
{Pnvidtipdtiki)  may  be  injured.  Again,  by  beginning  to  build 
a  house  or  to  till  a  held  some  insect  life  may  be  hurt  {.ham- 
bhikl),  or  by  gathering  together  great  stores  of  grain,  cattle, 
or  wealth  covctousness  may  arise  (Pdrigrahikl)  and  give 
birth  to  karma.  One  might  do  some  one  an  injury  through 
deceit  [Mdydpratyayiki),  or  acquire  evil  karma  by  acting 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  Mahavira  and  obeying  the 
commands  of  some  false  faith  {Mithyddarsanapralyayiki). 
Through  omitting  to  take  a  vow  to  go  to  a  certain  place  (e.  g. 
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to  .\nuTi(  ,1 1  (inr  mit^'ht  ^d  tlurt',  imd  wlicn  there  arquire  evil 
kiirm.i,  or,  m  tlie  s  iiiic  way  throu^li  omitting'  to  take  a  \(i\v 
aj:;ainst  eating'  eert.iin  tilings  one  is  liable  to  eat  them  and 
so  aequire  karma  [ApralydkhyduikT].  Hy  lookin^;  at  some 
object  with  excessive  love  or  hatred,  oiu'  makes  a  channel 
for  karma  to  enter  (Jhisfiki),  and  by  toiichinf:;  other  objects 
one  produces  the  same  elTect  iSp>is/lhi i.  Another  uiterest- 
ing  belief  of  the  Jaina  under  this  head  is  that  sin  committed 
in  a  previous  existence  forms  a  channel  throup;h  which,  in 
this  life,  karma  may  be  more  easily  ac(]uired  [Prdtityahi). 
The  jaina,  who  in  all  sorts  of  ways  show  their  realization 
of  the  dann;ers  of  wealth,  believe  that  if  the  possessor  of 
many  goods  be  much  praised  for  possessing  them  and  thus 
give  way  to  conceit,  he  opens  the  way  for  evil  karma  to 
accrue  {Sdmantopanipdtikl) . 

Machinery  is  guilty  of  destroying  so  much  insect  life,  that 
Jaina  should  only  use  it  with  the  greatest  caution,  for  a 
man,  even  if  he  be  an  employe  working  at  the  express 
command  of  a  rajah  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey,  does  not 
therefore  rid  himself  of  his  personal  responsibility,  but 
acquires  evil  karma  through  every  life  he  V.xkc?,  {X aisastrik'i) } 
The  employer,  however,  is  also  responsible,  and  if  a  servant 
in  obedience  to  his  master's  order  so  acts  as  to  injure  any 
jiva,  his  guilt  is  shared  by  his  master,  who  will  also  have 
acquired  evil  karma  {Svahastikt).  There  is  an  expressive 
(iujarati  adjective  '  dodhadahyuni '  applied  to  people  who 
are  too  wise  by  half ;  when  folk  suffer  from  this  in  religious 
matters  and  know  more  than  Mahavlra  taught,  they  ojjen 
the  way  for  karma  to  flow  in  {Ajudpaniki).  Defamation 
also  leads  to  karma,  and  if  a  man  unjustly  speaks  ill  of 
another,  he  has  thereby  opened  the  door  to  evil  karma 
iVai  \'raniki).  The  caustic  wit  of  the  jaina  shows  in 
the  next  item  on  the  list,  for  they  teach  that  if  a  man 
pretends  to  be  listening  to  a  sermon  with  great  interest 
and  all  the  time  his  wits  arc  wool-gathering,  he  has 
'  Or  .Xaisr/stiki. 
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fornud  ;i  niw  i  hannci  i .Uiabliii^iki]  {or  karma.  Tluy  also 
aim  aslircwd  hlow  at  all  rtfnriiHTsa.-.d  siich-lik.  troublesome 
folk  by  (k'l  larini;  that  a  vtry  dant^'erous  way  of  opening  new 
inlets  for  k.irma  is  to  a(  t  in  any  way  af,'ainst  the  prejudices, 
usages,  or  beliefs  that  one  knows  one's  fellow  caste-nun  to 
hold  in  {\\\>  world,  or  that  one  believes  they  will  hold  in 
the  next  !  {.hiafnkdi'ik.ulpralyayikl).  In  the  same  way 
karma  accrues  if  one  acts  afjainst  rule,  or  fails  tocontrol  one's 
speech,  body,  mind,  or  movements  (Prayogild).  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nexi  item  on  the  list 
iSdmuddyik'i).  Some  pandits  hold  that  it  refers  to  the 
channels  an  indi\  idual  may  open  by  actintj  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  eight  karma  simultaneously  flow  in.  Others 
believe  it  denotes  the  dumnels  a  crowd  of  people  may  open 
at  the  same  moment,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  number  of 
persons  go  to  see  a  man  hanged  and  all  hope  that  the  hang- 
man will  not  keep  them  waiting  about,  but  will  get  the 
ixecution  over  as  quickly  as  possible;  when  this  occur* 
every  single  member  of  the  crowd  who  fcxds  this  desire  has 
opened  a  passage  for  bad  karma.  When  people  act  under 
the  influence  of  deceit  or  covetousness,  they  open  a  way  for 
karma  [Premiki),  and  so  they  do  when  swayed  by  anger 
(Dvesiki).  In  fact,  karma,  either  good  or  bad,  must  accrue 
so  long  as  one  has  a  body;  even  a  Kevali  (who,  know- 
ing all  sin,  tries  to  avoid  it),  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  flesh,  is 
forced  into  some  action,  and  every  action  good  or  bad 
j)r()duces  karma  (Irydpathiki).  So  long  as  there  is  any 
karma  remaining,  either  good  or  evil,  one  cannot  reach 
moksa.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  belief  one  sees,  for 
example,  in  the  action  of  Mahavlra's  parents,  who,  trying  to 
avoid  all  action,  lest  karma  (the  result  of  action)  should  keep 
them  from  liberation,  abstained  even  from  the  taking  of 
food,  and  so,  prompted  by  the  highest  motives,  died  of 
starvation.  Only  by  dying  can  a  Jaina  help  acquiring 
karma,  and  karma,  either  good  or  bad,  ties  them  inexorably 
to  the  weary  cycle  of  rebirth.     Here,  again,  we  touch  one 
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of  the  f^rt'at  contrasts  betwcrn  tlu'  tculiiiij,'  ot  Maliavir;i, 
who,  [jood  and  ^roat  as  lie  was,  tau^'lit  a  systrni,  tin-  lo^'iral 
outconu-  of  which  is  (K'ath,  and  that  of  the  rounder  of 
Christianity,  who  came  ttiat  His  followers  nii^lit  liave  Uiv, 
and  li.ive  it  abundantly.' 

The  Sixth  Category  :  Saihvara. 
Wo  now  cnmc  to  the  sixth  princij)le  of  Jaina  philosophy, 
which  is  the  converse  of  the  fifth,  the  way,  nam<ly,  in 
which  tne  inflow  of  karma  into  the  soul  can  be  impeded. 
The  karma  that  has  already  been  acquired  can  be  dissipated 
and  so  liberation  attained,  if  only  no  new  karma  accrue  : 
'  As  a  lar!:;;e  tank,  when  its  supply  of  water  has  been  stopped, 
gradually  dries  up  by  the  consumption  of  the  water  and  by 
evaporation,  so  the  Karman  of  a  monk,  which  he  acquired 
in  millions  of  births,  is  annihilated  by  austerities,  if  tiicrc 
is  no  influx  of  bad  karman.'  - 

The  Jaina  themselves  consider  this  principle  of  Sam  vara 
of  supreme  importance,  and  it  contains  matter  that  is  mon 
often  <]uo*  1  by  them  than  anythinf);  else,  l-on;^  and  weari- 
some as  V  shall  fmd  the  lists  it  contains  of  the  tifty-scven 
ways  of  impeding;  karma,  yet  they  are  worth  our  study, 
for,  ha/ing  already  learnt  what  the  Jaina  mean  by  sin,  we 
shall  now  learn  what  they  mean  by  holiness. 

The  first  five  ways  of  arresting;  the  inflow  cf  karma  refer 
to  outward  behaviour.  A  man  who  would  be  holy  must 
observe  the  f^reatest  care  whenever  he  walks  anywhere  not 
to  injure  any  living  thing  (fryd  samiti).  This  rule  is,  of 
course,  specially  binding  on  all  monks  and  nuns,  for  the 
Jaina  have  a  comfortably  lower  standard  for  the  laity. 
Ascetics  must  enter  and  leave  their  monasteries  with  the 
greatest  care,  lest  they  step  on  any  insect ;  they  must, 
wherever  possible,  avoid  field-paths  and  keep  to  highways, 
where  an  animal  or  an  insect  can  be  more  easily  seen  and 
avoided  ;  they  must  walk  miles  round  rather  than  cross 
'  St.  John  X.  lo.  ^  S./l.L'.,  xlv,  p.  174. 
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:\  rvvn  patch  of  '^Tound  wiurcin  tlu-rc  .ire  likely  to  he  many 
li\  int;  tlilni^s  ;  ind  tlicy  must  r.irctiill'  "xamino  the  f^rouiul 
a  sama's  I'lit^th  ahead  'i.t'.  the  distam  e  of  oiitstretehed 
ar us)  !)efi.re  ti  idiiv^  on  it.  A  '-Idhu  to  keep  this  rulo 
must,  ruriously  1  nou'^'h,  ne\  er  cross  the  open  sea,^  though 
he  may  1  ross  a  creek.  In  order  that  a  layman  may  keep 
this  rule,  he  must  strive  always  to  ,ict  so  as  to  givu 
trouble  to  no  lix'ini^  th  "j;  whilst  he  is  '-..dkin'^,  sitting,  or 
sicopjpc;. 

To  .  rrest  tln'  infliw  of  karm.i  ou''  must  also  guard  the 
wonls  of  oi.e's  mouth  [I'Jidsd  sarinti)  :  one  must  always 
s[)e,ik  ki  dly,  never  I)y  word  inflict  pain  on  any  one,  and  in 
tvery  way  &tri\\  not  to  sin  through  speech.  The  Jaina 
belit  e  in  auri  ular  confession;  and  if,  tur  instance,  a  man 
ha.^  eaten  .1  potato  but  nu  tns  never  to  do  so  again,  he  will 
confc  i  his  sin  secretly  to  a  sadhu,  and  the  sadhu  (if  he  is 
certain  that  the  penitint  means  never  t  offend  again)  will 
intlict  a  certain  penance  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Xyavahfua  Sutra,  Nisitha,  or  Bfihatkalpa.  Should 
the  sadhu,  howevr,  break  the  seal  of  confession  and 
repe.it  what  has  been  told  him,  he  will  have  failed  in  Bhasa 
samiti  and  be  guilty  of  great  sin.  Under  this  'ule  one  must 
also  guard  against  frightening  any  one  by  speech,  making 
a  mock  of  any  <me,  or  preaching  false  doctrine. 

Circumspection  must  ,ilso  ■  exercised  about  all  matters 
connected  with  eating  {F.ya>id  s  niti).  A  sadhu  is  only 
allowed  to  use  fourteen  kinds  ot  things  all  told,  inclusive 
of  wearing  a.pparel,  food  and  drink.  He  has  to  beg  for 
everything  he  eats,  but  e\en  then  his  food  is  lii'ited,  for  in 
order  to  guard  against  k.irma  he  must  be  caret ul  only  to 
take  such  t^od  as  is  .dlowed  to  him,  e.g.  he  must  not  take 
food  underlie. ith  whiih  a  fire  is  burning.     If  it  is  raining, 


'  It  was  this  interpretation  of  the  rule  ^viiich  prevented  any  sfulliu 
fr'  Ml  accepting  the  invitation  to  ^pea-.  .it  the  Parliament  of  Keli|,'ions  in 
Amerii  a,  or  from  even  cie;  ;'tin.^  any  ore  to  ^'o.  The  difficulty  was 
solved  hy  the  lay  comnumity -;   e  s.ingha — sending  a  layman. 


M'' 
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a  inotik  musl  not  ^'o  oul  from  the  Apas.iro  (^monks'  rest- 
liousri  ti)  l)CL,'  for  fooil  ;    atiil,  as  no  laym  y  take  fnod  to 

tlir  Apasam,  it  ntt<  n  li.i|i|Kiis  that  ill  ■  r.iiuy  scasnti 

tlic  sailluis  ^'ct  really  liun'^ry  in  tlK'i»-  .Mjur.i  to  avoid 

ai  qiiirin;;  karma.  AL;ain,  a  uKuik  nuii  «t  t  ikc  food  if  he 
tliiiiks  that  1)\  s(i  (iom^  he  will  have  llir  ilminr's  household 
m  straits;  in  fait  Ihire  arc  altn^ether  f(irtv-t\si>  faults 
which  a  sadliii  must  avoid  committinf,'  when  he  bc^s  for  or 
rceei\(S  fudd.  A  layman  is  simjily  bound  to  refrain  from 
((iinmittm^'  sin  in  ordir  t((  obtain  food.  I'ndcr  this  riih- 
aL^.iin  all  mtdxieant.-. '  an;  forbidden  tu  monks  and  l.iymcn, 
and  so  are  meat,  butter  and  Imney. 

In  order  to  stop  the  intlnw  of  karma  a  sadhu  must  also 
be  (aretui  to  possess  nnly  live  clntlis  Aiid)ianiks:e[>and  sa- 
villi),  and  when  these  arc-  presenttd  tu  liim  he  must  take 
tiiem  witii  tile  greatest  i.irc,  i^cntly  removing'  anything,' 
tiiat  may  be  on  them,  lest  in  the  very  receiving  of  them 
he  injure  any  in.sect  life.  If  he  borrows  a  stool  (for  ho 
may  iKjt  ();i';;  one)  he  must  dust  it  carefully  and  then  sweep 
the  ground  free  from  any  insects  Ix'fore  lie  sets  it  down. 
In  the  same  way  a  householder  should  arrest  the  possible 
intlow  of  karma  by  carefully  dusting  all  his  books  and 
vessels  with  a  purijam,  the  small  brush  used  by  tlie  laity, 
which  is  a  smaller  edition  of  the  brush  a  sadhu  may  never 
jjart  from.  A  layman  must  also  scrupulously  sweep  his 
hearth  and  the  wood  he  is  going  to  burn,  and  be  very  care- 
lul  that  the  room  he  is  going  to  kee])  his  water-vessels  in  is 
thoroughly  swejJt.  The  result  of  these  rules  (,is  any  one  who 
has  had  the  i)rivilege  of  friendshij)  with  Jaina  ladies  will 
testify)  is  to  keep  a  Jaina  house  cxiiuisitcly  clean  and  fresh. 
The  careful  disposal  of  rubbish  and  refuse  is  another 
way  of  preventing  karma  being  acquired  [Parithdpanikd 
saviiti-  or  Utsarga  samiti).     If  a  sadhu  after  begging  food 

'  Su  p.iitituLir  arc  tiie  olii-f.isliioiicti  Jaina  no'  to  Kmcli  intoxicants, 
that  one  reason  they  j;ivc  for  rcfusin-  to  take  i.uroncan  iiitdicine  is 
th:it  it  might  contain  alcohol. 

-  Olluruise,  J'nit  sl/id/tdiiii  sai/uli. 
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find  that  tlure  is  insect  liti'  in  it,  he  iiuist  neither  use 
it,  luir  tliruw  it  ci'-elessly  .iw.iy,  Imt  i.ircfiilly  (k'pusit  it 
wIktc  it  can  neither  dn  nor  stiller  liarin.  A  monk  imist 
ne\(r  keep  either  ImikI  (ir  water  ((\erniL;lit,  l)iit  must  care- 
liiily  il  ^|)()se  of  anything  that  remains  nver  trnm  tlie  last 
meal  in  some  convenient  phu  e.  Monks  must  try  when  out 
l)eL,'L;in^  only  to  accept  as  much  food  as  th.ey  actually  lU'cd, 
for  if  tht-y  li.ive  oftin  to  tlirow  away  thins^s,  kariiia  is 
ru:(|uircd.  All  other  refuse  of  every  kind  must  be  carefully 
di-jiosed  of  by  both  laity  .md  monks  in  desert  places  where 
nothini,'  can  be  injured  by  it. 

Of  e<iual  im|)ortaii(  !•  with  ihe  live  rules  for  outward 
behaviour  are  the  rules  for  the  controlliiif^  of  mind,  speech 
and  body,  and  the  Jaina  speak  of  the  ei|,'ht  rules  together 
as  '  the  essence  of  their  creed  which  a  sage  should  thoroughly 
put  into  practice  ;  such  a  wise  man  will  soon  get  beyond  the 
C'ircle  of  Births  ','  and  again  as  comprehending  the  whole 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Jaina  and  of  their  sacred  books. - 

In  order  that  karma  may  be  arrested,  the  mind  must  be 
controlled  (Manogupti)  in  three  ways  :  one  must  not  indulge 
in  uncontrolled  grief,  anger,  joy,  or  anxiety  (Asatkalpa}uu<i' 
}■, '(,'!);  neither  must  one  show  any  partiality,  but  must  think 
alike  of  rich  and  poor,  realizing  that  in  both  there  is  a  soul,  and 
one  must  hx  one's  mind  on  doing  kindnesses  and  obeying  the 
tenets  of  religion  (5aW(J^ii'Mi'/;ir);  and  above  all  (.//'«(i>-aw(7- 
/<j)onemust  think  steadily,  not  of  external  things,  but  of  one's 
own  soul  and  of  the  saints  who  have  attained  omniscience. 

Speech  can  be  specially  controlled  {I'acanagupli)  in  two 
ways  :  either  by  observing  a  vow  of  silence  [MaiDuwalambi) 
for  a  certain  number  of  days,  or  {I'dktiiyami}  by  speaking 
as  little  as  possible,  and  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  speak,  holding  a  piece  of  cloth  (mumati)  in  front  of  one's 
mouth  in  order  not  to  injure  the  jiva  of  the  air. 

'Ihe  movements  of  the  body  must  also  be  controlled 
{Kdvagnpti)  if  the  actiuisition  of  karma  is  to  be  arrested: 
'   i'ttiUiu{liy.i}\i)ui,  S.  />'.  /■,.,  n1\,  p.  136.  •  LiK  .  ( it.,  p.  130. 
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;i  human  bc-iii^  must  be  c, ireful  to  control  liis  mnvc- 
nients  accordiiis^  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  scriptures 
{Yal/idsi'ttracesfd)iiyanii),  and  at  last,  when  he  beconies  a 
r.aint  omniscient,  must  m.iint.iin  his  hmbs  in  that  state  of 
absolute  immobility  (('    tauwi  itti)  possible  only  to  a  Kevall. 

There  is  the  same  ditTerence  in  standard  as  to  the  way 
a  monk  and  a  layman  nmst  observe  the  Rupti  that  we  have 
noticed  in  all  the  Jaina  rules,  and  the  followinn;  example 
may  illustrate  it.  If  a  sadhu  and  a  layman  meet  a  shooting 
party,  and  the  sportsmen  ,;sk  where  the  deer  they  are  trying 
tc,  shoot  has  gone,  the  monk  must  keep  silence,  tor  he  may 
neither  aid  in  the  taking  of  life  nor  lie,  but  the  ordinary 
man  may  point  in  a  wrong  direction  or  give  an  untrue 
rci)ly,  for,  in  order  to  save  life,  a  layman  may  tell  an 
untruth.  The  keeping  of  the  gupti  is  supposed  to  protect 
a  sadhu  from  all  temptation;  and  the  scriptures  say  that  if 
a  monk  possesses  the  three  gupti,  his  peace  of  mind  cannot 
be  disturbed  even  by  well-adorned  goddesses.' 

Since  tiie  inflow  of  karma  can  also  be  chcck^'cl  by  endur- 
ing hardship,  the  laity  should  endeavour  to  sustain  certain 
hardships,  but  the  ascetic  was  expressly  commanded  by 
.Maha\ira  himself-  to  endure  'the  twenty-two  troubles' 
[I'ai-'isaha^}  that  are  likely  to  beset  him  in  his  life  as  a 
wandering  mendicant. 

A  monk  must  accordingly  be  prepared  to  endure  the  trial 
of  hunger  {Ksiidlid  parisaha).  if  he  cannot  obtain  food  blame- 
lessly and  without  committing  one  of  the  forty-two  faults, 
even  though  hewire  to  grow  as  emaciated  as  the  joint  of  a 
crow's  leg.  I  lowever  tliirsty  [I'risd  />.)  he  may  be,  he  must 
never  take  imboiled  water  lest  he  should  destroy  some  life. 
1  lowever  cold  a  monk  may  feel,  he  nvst  endure  it  (Sila  p.), 
without  wishing  th.it  the  sun  wouu.  hat  a  foe  were 

lighted,  or  that  he  had  more  cloth.'^  ,      or  !r";t  an  ascetic 

'    I  '/t,ir,hl/iy,iyiin  I.  .V. /,'.  A.,  \lv,  |).  i86. 

"  C)r  I'iiriuiha. 
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ever  \N;irm  liiinselt"  at  a  fire,  or  lif;ht  a  fire.  In  the  same 
way  he  must  endure  heat  (Us.ya  p.),  without  fanning  liimself, 
goinr;  to  a  river  side  to  eool  himseh',  or  longing  to  pour 
eold  water  over  liis  body.  If  when  a  monk  is  meditating, 
a  mosquito  or  a  hornet  sting  him  [Daihsa  p.),  he  must  not 
brush  it  away  nor  be  irritated  by  it,  but  must  remain  un- 
disturbed, and  by  self-eontrol  conquer  his  internal  foe,  as 
an  elephant  at  the  head  of  the  battle  kills  the  enemy. ^ 
A  monk  must  also  endure  anything  in  the  way  of  clothing 
( Vaslrap:-),  being  content  either  to  be  without  it  or  to  receive 
dirty,  old  and  torn  garments.  He  must  also  be  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  sort  of  lodgings  [Aratip.)  he  may  be  given 
in  the  different  villages.  To  the  Jaina,  woman  was  always 
the  temptress,  never  the  helpmate,  and  the  ascetic  is 
warned  to  renounce  all  liking  for  women's  society  {Stri  p.), 
remembering  that  they  are  '  ■  slough  '.  An  ascetic  is 
bound  also  cheerfully  to  keep  tne  rules  about  changing  his 
lodging  {Caryd  p.) :  he  must  never  stay  longer  in  a  village 
nowad.iys  than  a  month  in  fine  weather,  or  four  months 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  the  shorter  time  he  stops  the 
better  (if  possible  only  one  night),  lest  he  should  grow  fond 
of  any  one  and  form  a  friendship  however  innocent. 

All  monks  must  perform  their  meditation  either  sitting 
or  standing,  keeping  the  eyes  and  limbs  absolutely  im- 
movable. The  more  disagreeable  a  place  one  chooses  to 
meditate  in  the  better,  so  the  holiest  monks  choose  the  most 
unpleasant  spots  {Naisidhiki  p.^).  Every  Indian  believes  that 
the  place  where  corpses  are  burned  is  haunted  by  all  sorts 
of  hideous  evil  spi.its,  so  that  by  going  to  meditate  in  such 
a  spot,  or  in  a  jungle  haunted  by  tigers  or  lions,  a  monk 
very  effectually  endures  hardness,  and  shows  his  indiffer- 
ence to  fear  by  remaining  immovable  even  when  attacked 
by  evil  spirits  or  wild  beasts  1  If  a  monk  be  benighted  on 
his  peregrinations,  he  must  gladly  endure  such  hardships 

'   l'//,u;i,//iy,i\wi,i,  S.  B.  1:.,  xlv,  p.  U-  'Or  Accla  p. 

■^  Or  .Wi/sc'-Z/iUi  p. 
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(Sayyd  p.)  .,>  sl(.'c'i)iiii;  in  tlio  (i|)cn  ;tir  (ir  under  ;i  tree, 
without  fvin  ;i  plank  Idr  a  hcd  ;  and  ni  tlic  same  way,  it  no 
one  lends  him  a  bed  in  a  town,  he  must  sleep  ennti'ntedly 
without  it,  knowint;  tiiat  he  is  tluis  arrestini;  karma.  Karma 
is  also  cheeked  by  ealmly  endurin<;  taunts  and  reproaelus 
(.  Ikiflsa  p.)  and  not  takinj:;  cruel  or  ranklint^  words  to  hcrt. 

The  Jaina  say  that,  betore  the  'Tax  Britannica'  ruled  in 
India,  there  was  constant  quarrelling  between  members  of 
the  various  religions,  and  the  followers  of  Sai'ikaracarya  in 
jiarticular  persecuted  them  ;  this  often  led  to  fights,  but  the 
Jaina  sadhus  were  urg'  d  to  receive  even  beatings  philos(j- 
phically,  being  assured  that  such  endurance  (I  adha p.)\\nu\i\ 
Iniuler  the  accumulation  of  karma;  and  to  help  them  they 
Were  told  to  reflect,  when  struck,  that  after  all  it  might  ha\e 
been  worse,  for  they  had  not  lost  their  lives.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  rich  m.m's  sfin  or  e\en  a  prince  becomes 
ajainasadhu;  and  it  is  specially  unpleasant  for  a  num  of 
such  social  position  to  go  round  begging,  for  'the  hand  (of 
the  giver)  is  not  always  kindly  stretched  out  to  a  monk  wlun 
he  is  on  iiis  begging  tour','  but  Ijy  enduring  t'.iis  [Ytvuci  pj  ho 
rttards  karma.  SometiuK  s  too  a  monk  is  met  with  a  blank 
refusal,  or  for  fear  of  c(tmmitting  any  of  the  forty-two  faults 
has  himself  to  refuse  food  olYered  to  him  ;  he  must  bear  this 
{Alabha  p.)  calmly,  thinking  that  though  he  get  nothing 
to-day,  he  may  ])erhaps  get  something  to-morrow. 

Illness  {Roga  p.)  affords  a  monk  a  chance  of  checking  the 
growth  of  karma,  if  lie  endure  it  j)atienllv  as  punishment 
for  past  sin  (we  ha\e  already  seen  that  Jaina  look  un  all 
illness  as  pani-hment  for  sin  in  a  i)revious  existence)  and 
neither  desires  medical  attendance,  nor  cries  out  that  he  is 
dying  or  dead,  but  continues  to  tliink  of  the  welfare  of  his 
soul,  neither  acting  himself  nor  causing  others  to  act.  'In. 
jungle  grass  in  India  is  so  full  ui  thorns  and  prickles  that 
the  Jaina  scriptures  truly  say  that  if  a  naked  ascetic  lies 
on  the  grass  he  will  certainly  be  badly  scratched,   in   (he 
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sun  tlu'  pain  nt  the  scn'.tclir^  will  '^n.w  insuppnrt.iblo,  hut 
till-  .ix-ctic  wliiirhcortuUy  iiulurcs  this  p.uu  ■  i';  iijasparsa  p.) 
kiHiws  that  he  is  impeding  karm.i.  If  a  monk  is  given 
..ater  thai  lias  been  previously  boiled,  lie  is  allowed  to 
sponge  his  body  or  w.ish  his  elothes  with  it,  i)ut  he  may 
never  bathe  or  wash  his  elothes  in  a  running  stream  :  when 
an  aseetie  feels  dirty  and  stieky  and  hot,  he  must  ne\er 
allow  his  mind  to  rest  on  the  delieious  joy  and  refreshment 
ol  a  bathe,  l)ut  is  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  enduring 
the  lu.rror  of  feeling  dirly  in  his  body  [Mela  ft.)  he  is  benelil- 
ing  his  soul  (!),  and  practising  '  the  noble  excellent  Law,  he 
\u    Id  carry  the  filth  on  his  body  till  he  expires  '.^ 

It  is  a  perilous  moment  for  a  monk  when  he  is  praised; 
but  if  he  can  listen  with  absolute  indifference  [Satkdra  p.], 
he  has  obstructed  the  inllow  of  karma;  and,  vice  versa,  he 
must  also  carefully  perform  the  easier  task  of  hearing 
himself  blamed  unmoved.  Even  without  being  actually 
prais(-d  by  others,  ;i  man  may  become  puffed  up  througli 
realizing  the  extent  of  his  own  learning  and  accompluii- 
n;ents  :  such  feelings  must  be  sternly  repressed  (Praji'idp.)  if 
karma  is  to  be  checked.  To  other  monks  there  comes  the 
opposite  temptation  to  be  cast  down  at  the  thought  of  their 
own  ignorance  [Ajndna  p.),  but  this  also  must  be  endured 
with  indifference.  Finally,  when  enduring  hardships  or 
studying  other  religions,  a  monk  must  never  allow  a  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  asceticism  or  the  truth  of  his  own  religion 
to  enter  his  mind,  but  must  be  willing  to  endure  martyrdom 
rather  than  change  his  faith  [Samyaklva  p.). 

An  ascetic  c.ui  also  stop  the  inllow  of  karma  by  faithfully 
observing  his  ten  great  duties,  which  in  a  lesser  degree  are 
binding  on  the  laity  also.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  for- 
giveness [Ksamd)  :  every  day  and  every  moment  of  the 
day  a  monk  must  learn  to  control  his  anger,  and  instead 
of  gi-mg  way  to  wrath  practise  the  dilfieult  duty  of  forgive- 
ness. Monks  are  constantly  reminded  of  how  Mahavira 
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forgave  liis  (.luinic-,  .iiid,  iii^tL'.id  (>!  L;'.ttiiii;  an^ry  ,iii'  .-,0 
Ictlin^'  k.irma  tluw  into  lub  suul,  c\i  11  prc.u  lad  lu  a  wicked 
cobr.i  which  bit  liiiu. 

L\cry  d.iv,  tiMi,  .1  irmiik  iiiu^L  >lii\c  lu  couirni  ilic 
arrog.uicc  wliich  rises  in  liis  su  A,  lor  tli.it  would  (.pcii 
the  dour  In  endless  karnia,  and  iiistcid  he  must  euliivatu 
the  humility  {Mdnlava)  which  subtlues  pride.  'Miis  duty 
the  JaiiKi  illustrate  by  the  stury  ol  the  twu  sons  ol  the 
iir>t  Tirthankara  Risai)iiade\  a,  which  they  entitle  '() 
Br(jther,  come  down  fn>m  the  Elephant  ol  I'ride'.  Ri-a- 
bluidcva's  younger  bon,  so  the  legend  runs,  becai^M  a 
sadhu,  and  some  time  alterwards  the  elder  son,  1'.  il.ubala, 
iollowed  his  example  and  became  an  ascetic  too,  renouncinij-. 
as  he  thought,  everything  to  do  so,  but  he  found  that  there 
was  one  thing  he  could  not  renounce,  and  that  was  pri  in 
liis  seniority  of  birth,  so  that  he  oaild  not  bow  down  t'  .lis 
younger  brother,  who  was,  oi  course,  liis  senior  in  the  reli- 
gious life.  1-ordays  poor  Bahubaja  struggled  in  \aiii  alone 
in  the  forest  to  overcome  his  pride,  till  at  last  liis  father 
became  aware  of  the  spiritual  eonllict  lu'  was  going  tlirou  Ji, 
and  jent  his  daugiiter  to  help  her  brother.  ,<iie  spoke  so 
beautifully  of  the  glory  of  humility,  that  it  enabled  him 
to  conc}uer  his  pride;  and  so,  becoming  humble  enough  to 
receive  help  from  a  woman,  he  also  became  humbli  enough 
to  do  reve/ence  to  his  younger  brother  and  thu^  check  the 
entry  of  karma,  which  would  otherwise  have  .mnulled  all 
the  merit  he  had  gained  through  being  an  ascetic,  besides 
binding  him  for  centuries  to  the  cycle  of  rebirth. 

Again,  by  sej)arating  himself  from  every  sort  ol  intrigue 
or  deceit,  in  speech  or  action,  and  culti\  ating  that  simplicity 
[Arjava]  which  is  opposed  to  cunning,  a  monk  or  a  layman 
can  j)revent  the  entry  of  karma.  lie  must  be  careful, 
liowever,  not  only  not  to  tell  a  direct  lie,  but  also  never  to 
indulge  in  speech  that  could  bear  two  meanings. 

A  sidhu  must  keej)  him.self  free  Ironi  all  greed  [Xirlo- 
bhald,    possessing    nothing    but    the    oldest     clcUiies,    and 
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ret  linint,'  no  nu'tal ;  '  it  v  borrow  so  nun  li  .is  .'i  lU'i'dlo, 
lu'  must  ri'iirn  it  vt\  nit^htlall,  lest,  any  door  btiuL;  kit 
(i[  11  tliroir^h  wliii  h  ;i  irii  nii^'ht  enter,  karma  shoukl 
cm  r  wii'i  it.  Ihe  J, una  lo\''  to  tell  the  ^tory  ot  Is.ipna, 
a  laymai'  wlm  through  I'eai  if  i^reed  JKcanie  .i  sadha. 
Kapil.i  li.id  lieen  left  an  orphan,  and  his  friends,  seeing  his 
p()\irty  !d\ised  him  to  go  to  the  court  of  a  certain  king 
whose  custom  it  was  t^  gi\e  a  bonl  (morning  gitl)  of  two 
nvlsa  to  the  hr-t  !)■  •_'gar  he  met.  On  his  arrival  at  court 
Kapila  took  good  i  .re  to  be  the  first  petitioner  tlie  kin^ 
should  e,  but  when  he  w.is  ottered  the  customary  two 
coiii^,  111  explained  to  the  rajah  that  he  was  really  \ery  poor, 
and  that  is  a  nifiso-  was  a  very  small  weight,  two  would 
I  t  go  far.  The  king  told  him  to  sit  dr)wn  and  think  what 
gift  would  satisfy  him,  and  he  would  give  it  him,  so 
K.ipila  ^at  d(jwii  in  the  pleasant  garden  ,uid  began  to  think. 
lie  asked  himst  If  if  two  or  four  or  even  eight  masa  would 
content  him,  but  his  greed  steadily  growing,  he  saw  th.it 
even  li.ilf  the  kingdom  would  not  satisfy  him,  for  he  would 
still  desire  the  other  half.  It  frightened  him  to  think 
what  karma  he  might  accumulate  if  avarice,  when  given 
way  to,  grew  at  this  terrible  rate.  He  saw  that  greed  and 
selfishness  are  one,  and  the  root  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world, 
and  lie  realized  that  for  him  there  was  no  safety  save  in  thu 
religious  life,  tor  a  sadhu  is  forced  to  check  the  very  begin- 
ning of  avarice. 

All  monks  and  laymen  must  also  practise  fasting  and 
austerities  {Tapa  '■^j,  for  by  so  doing  they  combat  desire,  one 
of  the  great  ways  through  which  karma  enters.  We  shall 
have  to  examme  the  twelve  ways  in  which  austerities  arc 
to  be  practised  when  we  arc  studying  the  eighth  p'aiciple, 
Nirjara.* 

A  monk  is  also  bound  to  subdue  and  control  his  mind, 

*  T\\v  vviiter  has  known  of  two  sadb  is   wlio  evaded   this    rule  by 
kee|iing  tlieir  fortune  not  in  coin  but  in  notes  tied  about  their  person  I 
-  A  weight  of  gold  equivalent  to  }„  of  an  ounce. 
'  Sanskrit  Tapas.  '  bee  |>.  163. 
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In-  hiHJy  an'l  lii-~  >|nr(li  Sii/'//v,un<t},  \vM  tlii..iiL;li  ,inv  .nt, 
tlinuL;lit,  ur  uiird  k.inn.i  ^lidiild  lie  ,ir(|uirc(l,  .iini  iii  jMrti- 
(.'ul.ir  \\v  should  1411, ird  ,iL;,iiii>t  taking'  iifi.'  in  .my  \v,iy. 

An  aMCtie  inu^l  lie  cat\  tul  \n  h])rak  ill.'  tnilli  iSalyaj,  lest 
any  dc\iati(in  lidin  it  .-^linuld  L;i\c  rise  {n  karma,  l»iit  In;  is 
l)(imid  111  spt'ak  the  truth.  lo\int;ly  .md  in  >ULh  a  way  as  to 
hurt  no  ont''s  tidings. 

I'luTc  is  a  niamlold  duty  ol  pin-ity  and  cleanliness  [Saitca^j 
binding  on  all  monks,  lor  au  ascetic  must  keep  himsell  I'rei' 
Irom  all  suspicion  ot  dishmesty  or  thieving,',  cUid  ojiposo  to 
this  the  constant  t,'ivinL;  ot  alms,  and  he  must  also  keej)  his 
l)ody  pure  and  his  soul  Iree  from  <dl  dark  thoughts. 

.An  ascetic  nuj'-t  also  remember  never  to  look  on  anythin<; 
as  his  own  {Akiihcinatva}  :  he  must  regard  no  jierson  as 
related  to  him,  and  no  thing  as  his  property. 

A  monk  must  strictly  observe  the  duty  <>f  celibacy  .md 
chastity  {Brahmacayya)  in  nine  specitied  ways,  which  arc 
called  the  Nawi  \'ada  or  Nine  R.imjjarts,  and  which  we  need 
not  trouble  to  det.iil.  In  a  pass.ige  which  throws  a  most 
interc.-ting  light  on  an  old-world  Indi.m  household  long 
belore  the  birth  (jf  Christ,  one  of  the  Jaina  sacred  books,  the 
Sutrakfitafiga,  describes  the  fate  that  aw.iits  a  monk  who 
breaks  the  law,  marries  and  settles  chnvn.-  It  recites  how 
lu'  will  ha\e  to  telch  and  carry  for  his  wife,  bringmg  her 
lip-salve,  ribbons,  combs,  looking-gl.i>ses,  &e.  ;  and  how,  if 
a  son  be  born,  he  will  have  to  hold  the  baby  or  hand  it  to 
Its  mother.  ' 'riuis  some  supporters  of  their  sons  have  to 
c.irry  burdens  like  camels,  (.letting  up  in  the  night  they 
lull  the  b.d)y  .isleep  like  nurses.  .  .  .  This  has  been  done  by 
many  men  who  for  the  sake  of  pleasures  have  stooped  so 
low;  tiny  brconie  the  equals  of  slaves,  animals,  servants, 
beasts  of  burden     mere  nobodies.' 

The  inflow  of  karma  is  also  arrested  by  observing  the  Five 

Rules  of  Conduct  or  Caritra,  which  arc  specially  binding  on 

monks  and  nuns,  but  should  also  be  observed  by  the  laity. 

'  Instead  of  S.uic:i  sor.ie  sect .  Aibstiiute  Tyiiga.  or  the  renunciation  of 
p.ilat.ible  food,  nice  furniture  nui  a  comfort, ible  house,. -ind  .\ntaraty.i^a, 
the  rcniiiKiation  of  black  thoujiatb.  •  S.  />'.  L.,  .\iv,  pp.  276  i\. 
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The  lirst  ruk'  (Sdiiulyika  carilra)  ciit.iil>  Ism)  tliiiifjs:  tlic 
giving  up  (li  ;ill  tvil  conduct,  iind  the  turning  to  good  actinns 
mull  ;is  p.R'fiil.ition.  Both  Sthaiiak.ivasl  ;uid  SvctanilMiM 
ascetics  arc  supposed  to  ^i\c  tlicinschTs  up  td  nu'i|it,iti'>n 
continually,  and  a  laynian  nuist  do  a  twuc  a  d.ty.  A 
Digainbar.i  layiu.ui  must  meditate  tour  tunes:  niornni'„', 
noon,  evening  and  midnight.  In  order  to  carry  out  tlie 
rule  perfectly,  both  laity  and  monks  nuist  endeavour  to 
kei'p  their  minds  in  a  state  of  equanimity,  and  to  look  on 
all  mankind  with  indifference. 

The  duty  of  repentance  {Chedopasthdpanlya  cdritraj  i.-> 
.ilso  binding  on  all  who  would  arrest  the  growth  of  karma. 
If  a  monk  .sins,  he  must  confess  tn  his  own  guru  and  do 
the  penance  inflicted,  which  will  be  designed  to  fit  the 
crime  :  for  instance,  if  a  young  monk,  feeling  hungry,  has 
eaten  bome  of  the  alms  given  to  him  without  first  sh(jwing 
the  fotid  to  the  senior  monk  in  the  Apasaro,  he  may  be 
ordered  to  fast  for  two  days,  or  to  fast  from  the  particular 
grain  he  took  for  four  days;  if,  however,  a  monk  has  com- 
mitted one  of  the  great  sins  which  infringe  the  fi\e  \'o\\s, 
for  example  given  way  to  unehastity  or  dishonesty,  ho 
would  have  to  take  the  great  vows  again,  meekly  standing 
in  front  of  a  guru.  This  retaking  nf  the  vows  is  called 
Na\i  diksa  or  re-ordination,  for  it  is  the  actual  taking  of 
the  vows,  and  not  the  accompanying  ceremonies,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  t-^sential  part  of  initiation.  If  a  layman, 
on  the  other  hand,  sins  in  some  gross  way,  he  would  after 
confession  and  penance  have  to  retake,  not  all  the  twelve 
\ows,  but  only  tlie  one  which  he  has  broken. 

The  third  duty  [Parihdravisiiddha  cdritra)  is  variously 
interpreted  by  the  different  sects.  The  SthanakavasI 
and  Svetaml.iara  believe  it  to  be  carried  out  when  nine 
monks  at  tlie  order  of  their  superior  go  out  together 
to  perform  austerities  or  tapa  for  eighteen  months.  (Of 
the  nme  nmnks  six  will  do  tapa  for  six  nmnths,  and  the 
remaining  three  \sill  .'-erve  them;  for  the  next  >ix  months 
the   three  servers  will   pe    orni   their  austerities   together 
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witli  thrci'  (if  tlu'  (irij^inal  six,  and  be  served  l)y  the  time 
mnamiii^';  and  for  \hv  last  six  months  in  tlif  same  w.iy 
allot  In  r  six  will  d,.  tap.i  and  three  serve.)  I'he  Dij^amhara 
'-n  the  iilhcr  h.ind  re^'ard  the  dnty  as  iierlnrnied  simply  by 
l)emj,'  careful  not  to  injure  any  jiva  whilst  moving'  about. 

It  IS  not  very  clear  why  the  fourth  rule  [Suksmasampardya 
carilra)  should  have  se{)arate  enumeration  here,  for  we  shall 
come  .leross  it  a^ain  when  we  are  considerin;^  the  fourteen 
stejis  towards  liberation.'  '\'\w  rule  em|)hasizes  the  im[)or- 
taneeof  bein;;;  bound  to  tlie  world  as  loosely  as  possible,  and 
of  eastiii','  out  the  very  last  root  of  passion  after  the  tumult 
caused  by  it  h;.s  died  away.  If  a  man  has  done  this,  he  has 
reached  the  tenth  step  in  his  upward  progress. 

Hy  the  time  a  man  has  reached  the  last  stages  of  this  up- 
ward road,  he  will  have  lost  all  attachment  to  the  world,  and 
think  only  of  his  soul;  so  that  he  will  automatically  keep 
the  last  ( Yathdkhydta  cdritra)  of  the  Five  Rules  of  Conduct. 

Finally  the  layman  or  the  monk  cm  arrest  the  inflow  of 
karma  by  keepin<^  the  Twelve  (ireat  ReHections  or  Bhavuna 
alway.s  in  mind. 

iMrst,  one  must  constantly  remember  that  all  things  in 
this  world,  ourselves,  our  bodies,  our  wives  and  our  children, 
are  transient  {Anitya  bhdvand),  and  that  nothing  is  perma- 
nent save  Dharma  (religion)  and  the  soul  that  has  faith 
in  dharma.  Once  i.^  <  a  time,  so  the  Jain.i  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  retlecticn,  a  beggar  having  eaten  an  un- 
usually good  meal  spread  his  miserable  bedding  under  a  tree, 
placed  his  waterpot  beside  him  and,  putting  a  stone  under 
his  hea(l  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  a  king  with 
three  wives  to  admire  him,  servants  to  wait  on  him  and 
slaves  to  fan  him.  He  awoke  tc  lind  that  all  his  wealth  and 
all  his  grandeur  had  vanished,  and  that  only  his  torn  bedding 
and  his  waterpot  remained  :  even  so  in  this  iife  we  must 
expect  everything  we  care  for  to  pass  away. 

Another  thing  that  a  Jaina  is  bound  constantly  to  remem- 
'  Ste  p.  iSy. 
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biT  is  that  tluri-  is  no  shelter  for  hini  (AsaraHa  bhdvanti). 
In  this  world  of  misery,  (lise;ise,  old  :\gt:  ;uui  de;ith,  luitlur 
wife,  friends,  nor  ^'uru  ( ,111  .dford  us  protcetion  ;  only  by 
the  i)r.ieti(e  nl  dh.irin.i  e.m  v.u  eseiipe  from  llie  cycle 
of  reliirth.  To  iikistriitc  the  truth  of  this  retleetion  the 
followitiL;  story  is  told.  Tlurt'  once  lived  in  India  the  son 
of  .1  wealthy  landowner,  wiio  was  so  handsome  that  his 
father,  his  niotlur  .ind  his  wife  all  adoreil  him.  Suddeidy 
the  younp;  man  was  stricken  with  an  excruciating  disease 
of  the  eyes,  and  thou<;h  his  j)arents  and  his  wife  strove 
to  lighten  the  jjain,  they  were  yjowerless.  Gradually  the 
youth  realized  that,  as  no  one  could  shelter  him  from  disease, 
so  no  one  could  be  his  refuj.;e  from  death,  and  the  reflection 
induced  him  to  promise  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  if  reli- 
f;ion  could  cure  him.  1  lis  eyes  were  inuuediately  healed,  and 
he  went  as  an  ascetic  to  live  in  a  distant  forest.  The  king 
of  that  country  happened  to  pass,  and  was  astounded  to 
hnd  so  fjoodly  a  youth  living  the  life  of  a  monk,  and  thought 
he  must  have  withdrawn  from  tlie  world  in  consequence  of 
some  injustice  or  oppression.  He  therefore  offered  to  take 
up  his  cause,  remedy  any  wronp;  that  had  been  dune  to  him, 
and  protect  and  shelter  >'im  af^ainst  future  injustice.  Hut 
the  ascetic  showed  the  king  how  impossible  it  was  to  find 
any  shelter  in  this  world  from  oppression  or  from  disease 
and  death,  and  how  the  only  true  refuge  was  to  be  found 
in  voluntarily  forsaking  all  that  (>ne  had,  and  following 
a  law  whose  goal  was  death  ;  on  one  who  had  taken  up  such 
a  life  no  injury  could  be  inflicted.  The  king,  listening  to  this 
iiioving  discourse,  realized  that  in  this  world  he  could  not  even 
protect  his  own  royal  self,  and  so  he  too  became  an  ascetic,' 
and  by  so  doing  stopped  up  all  the  channels  through  which  he 
ct)uld  be  wounded  or  through  which  karma  could  flow. 

By  never  forgetting  that  the  cycle  of   rebirth  is   end- 
less, and  that  one  may  be  reborn  as  a  bird,  or  beast,  or 

'   (MliLr  J.iin.i  deny  that  the  kinj;  became  an  ascetic,  and  say  he  was 
merely  convinced  of  ilie  truth  of  this  bhavanfi. 
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dinizi'ii  (if  lull  [Sdihsilra  bhdvana),  the  wise  will  be  stirred 
up  lu  try  and  stop  the  intlnw  ot  k.iriiKi  in  this  life,  the  mdy 
<i|»pnrtmiity  a  m.iii  may  have  for  so  ddin^'. 

W  I  iuu.->t  .iImi  reiiieiiiljei  lli.il  we  laiiu'  im.i((  nnipanieii  into 
thewnrld.thal  we  shall  j^'o  out  of  it  uii.iccmnpanied,  and  that 
unaccimipanied  we  shall  h.ive  to  endure  the  expiation  of 
our  karma  [likatva  bhdvand).  A  kin^  named  Nami  was  led 
to  understand  this  reflection  in  the  following'  manner,  lie 
once  fell  very  ill,  and  his  (luecns  called  in  a  physician,  who 
ordtred  him  to  he  riil)l)ed  with  sandal  wood.  Each  (lueen, 
terrified  of  beinf;  w  idowed,>ei/cd  a  piece  of  wood  and  rubbed 
some  part  of  the  kind's  body.  As  they  rul)bed,  their  many 
bauf^'les  jin^ded,  and  the  a  i^ust  patient,  who  was  not  only 
ill,  but  also  irritable,  exclaimed  a^'ainst  the  din.  Instantly 
each  of  the  ladies  tore  off  all  her  ban^des  save  one  (to  have 
taken  all  off  would  have  been  unlucky,  since  it  would  have 
looked  like  anticipating  widowhood)  and  tiie  rui)bing  pro- 
ceeded in  silence.  The  king  asked  what  they  had  done,  and 
when  they  explained  to  him  that  each  of  them  was  now  only 
wearing  one  bracelet,  the  true  meaning  of  tlic  bhavana  he 
had  lieard  so  oft«  n  dawned  on  him.  Exclaiming  that  he 
was  born  alone  and  must  die  alone,  he  renounced  the  world 
and  his  wives,  and  proceeding  to  the  forest,  received  initia- 
tion as  a  monk,  and  died  in  a  few  years. 

Again,  karma  is  impeded  by  remembering  that  in  reality 
the  soul  is  separate  from  the  hody{Anyatva  bhdva)id),i\um\^\\ 
through  ignorance  we  think  of  it  as  attached  thereto,  for  a 
soul  cannot  actually  be  united  to  body  or  wealth,  wife  or  child. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  reflection  the  Jaina 
tell  the  following  legend.  Once  upon  a  time  the  great  King 
Bharata,  the  son  of  Ri$abhadeva,  was  seated  on  his  throne, 
magnificently  arrayed  in  all  his  jewels,  when  he  noticed  that 
the  ring  he  had  been  wearing  on  his  little  finger  had  slipped 
otf.  He  thought  how  ugly  the  linger  looked  without  it,  but 
reflected  that  the  finger  had  never  possessed  the  ring,  the 
contact  with  which  had  been  purely  fortuitous.    Amused  at 
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tlic  idiM,  lu'  ninoVL'i  the  riii^s  fnun  each  finpcr,  and  notii  • 
iii^  luAV  l),iri'  (•a(  li  locrl.rd  when  .stripped  nf  all  adMiitil  iius 
(Ic'CiiratKHi,  lit'  ItitaiiK-  .mi  strmi^ly  t  i>ii\iii(  r<l  of  the  tiuth 
of  t!ii.>  reflection,  tliat  the  inflow  of  karma  was  arrested,  he 
l)e<  ainc  at  onrc  omniseii'nt,  and  as  in  a  few  more  years  all 
his  aciiuired  karni.i  also  disajipeared,  he  eventually  became 
a  Siddha. 

Till'  ol)jt(t  of  another  reflection  {Asaiiia  hhdvand)  is  to 
lead  us  to  (lesj)isc  our  bodies.  To  do  this  wt'  must  con- 
st,mtly  rcnuniber  that  the  body  is  compact  of  filth,  and 
has  such  dirty  habits  that  i\en  our  souls  become  soiled  by 
contact  with  it.  It  we  forget  ihis  retlcction  and  become 
proud  of  our  bodies,  f^reat  mislortune  will  befall  us,  as  the 
following  story  proves.  A  certain  prince  called  Sanatku- 
niara  was  so  handsome  that  his  beauty  was  discussed  in  t'le 
assembly  of  the  gods,  two  of  whom  were  sent  down  in  the 
guise  of  Brahmans  to  discover  if  he  were  really  as  beautiful 
as  he  was  described.  Unfortunately  this  visit  of  the  gods  gave 
rise  to  such  pride  in  the  heart  of  the  prince,  that  karma 
flowed  rapidly  into  his  soul;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  karma, 
ill  health  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  always  traceable  to 
karma)  beset  the  prince,  until  at  last  he  had  no  less  than  six- 
teen dise.ises.  However,  he  patiently  endured  the  karma  his 
C(jnceit  had  given  rise  to,  gradually  worked  it  off,  received 
initiation  as  a  sadhu,  and  linally  became  a  Siddha. 

The  seventh  reflection  [Asrava  bhdvana)  reminds  us  that  in 
the  worldly  life  karma  is  constantly  flowing  in  through  the 
various  channelswhichouractions,  passions  and  senses,  if  un- 
controlled, leave  open  to  it,  and  that  all  our  sufferings  come 
as  a  result  of  this  karma.  How  much  we  may  sul'fer,  if  we 
ourselves  ojien  the  channels,  we  may  learn  from  the  story  of 
King  I'undarika.  There  were  once  two  brothers,  both  of 
whom  ruled  askings, but  theelderbrother.rundarika,  realized 
tliat  thisworldwas  merelya  junction  of  canals  through  which 
karmawascontinuallytlowing,  and  so  decided  to  renounce  his 
throne  and  become  an  ascetic.     He  received  initiation,  but 
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gradually  found  that  tlic  life  of  an  ascetic  was  too  Iiard  for 
him,  and  eventually  persuaded  his  youngcT  brother,  Kunda- 
rika,  to  give  u])  th  kingdom  in  his  f,t\-our.  Beconnng 
once  more  a  king,  I'undarik.i.,  instead  of  being  happy,  found 
it  oidy  too  true  that  the  world  is  a  dreadful  place  foraccjuiring 
karma;  and  during  his  life  he  accumul.it ed  so  much,  that  he 
is  still,  by  undergoing  countless  rel)irtlis,  trymg  to  expiat-e  it. 

One  iiuist  also  reflect  on  and  determine  to  adojit  means 
(such  as  the  taking  of  vows)  which  will  impede  the  inilow  of 
karma,  and  tliis  relict  tion  iSaiJ/i^ara  hhth'aiid)  is  illustratcfl 
by  the  history  of  tlie  younger  brother  in  the  last  storv. 
Kundarika  was  delighted  when  his  elder  brother  to,,k  his 
crown,  for  now,  he  thought,  he  would  have  a  chance  of 
arresting  the  intlow  of  karma  ;  so,  meditating  on  this  re- 
tlection,  he  renounced  the  world,  took  the  vows  of  an  ascetic, 
and  soon  gained  moksa,  leaving  his  unfortunate  elder 
brother  still  tied  to  the  cycle  of  rebirth. 

Again,  one  must  remember  that  by  performing  austerities 
one  can  expiate  karma  [Sirjard  bhdvand). 

One  must  also  rellect  <m  the  world  [Loka  bhdvand), 
remembering  that  it  was  created  by  no  one,  and  that  the 
elements  it  contains  arc  in  a  sense  permanent.  Hy  thinking 
of  the  various  worlds  under  the  form  of  a  man,  one  will 
understanfl  that  at  his  feet  is  hell,  his  body  is  formed  by 
men  who  will  have  to  undergo  fresh  births,  the  head  is 
Devaloka,  and  at  the  top  of  the  head  are  the  Siddha,  those 
who  will  never  again  pass  through  rebirth. 

To  arrest  the  intlow  of  karma  one  must  also  remember 
[IludliibJja  or  BodJiidurlabJia  bhdvand)  that  everything  is  easy 
to  acipiire  in  this  world  save  tlie  three  jewels  :  Right  faith. 
Right  knowledge  and  Right  conduct,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a  human  being.  In  the  long  cycle  of  rebirth 
it  seldom  happens  that  a  jiva  obtains  human  birth.  Re- 
flecting thus,  one  must  determine  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  the  lullest,  and,  t. iking  the  first  step  in  the  ji.ithway  of 
religion,  continue  on  the  upward  cour>e. 
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Finally,  one  must  remember  [Dliarma  bhdvand)  that  the 
highest  religion  is  to  kill  nothing  and  to  injure  nothing,  but 
to  keep  the  three  jewels,  and  to  follow  thankfully  the  law 
of  the  Jaina.  So  doing,  one  will  be  able  to  cross  the 
troubled  ocean  of  the  world,  be  freed  from  the  cycle  of 
rebirth  and  attain  moksa. 

These  twelve  ^  reflections  are  considered  so  important  by 
the  Jaina  that  one  finds  them  referred  to  in  some  form  or 
other  in  every  book  on  Jainism,  and  it  is  recor  led  of  them 
in  one  of  the  sacred  bf)oks,  the  Sulrakritdrtga,  that  '  He 
whose  soul  is  purified  by  meditating  on  those  reflections 
is  compared  to  a  ship  in  water  ;  like  a  ship  reaching  the 
shore  he  gets  beyond  misery  '.- 

The  Seventh  Category  :    Bandha. 

The  seventh  principle  of  Jaina  philosophy  deals  with  the 
bondage  of  the  soul  to  karma  :  this  is  caused  by  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  pudgah,''  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  word  pmigala  is  simply  untranslat- 
able. English-speaking  Jaina  usually  render  it  by  the  word 
matter,  but  that  is  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  the  safest  way 
to  get  at  the  meaning  is  to  quote  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions the  Jaina  themselves  use.  '  Now  the  principle  of 
Bandha  or  bondage',  says  a  Digambara  Jaina,  Mr.  Latthc, 
'  is  defined  as  the  mutual  entrance  into  each  other's  spheres 
of  the  soul  and  the  Karman.  When  the  soul  is  attacked 
by  the  passions  like  anger  and  love,  it  takes  on  the  Pudgal 
[material]  particles  fit  for  the  bondage  of  the  Karmas,  just 
as  a  heated  iron  ball  takes  up  water-particles  in  which  it 
is  immersed.     This  is  the  bondage  of  the  Karmas.'  ^ 

Another  favourite  illustration  is  taken  from  spilling  oil. 

If  oil  is  spilled  on  a  cloth,  dust  will  easily  adhere.     The 

»  They  are  sometimes  classified  into  the  nine  first  reflections  and 
the  three  additional  reflections. 
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The  four 
kinds  of 
Bondage. 


cloth  represents  our  jiv;i  or  atnia  (soul),  tlieoil  represents  our 
passions,  transgressions  and  activities  [Kasdya,  Pranidda, 
Avrata,  Yoga)  by  which  karma  is  acquired,  and  the  dust 
represents  pudgaj.i.  They  say  also  that  karma  represents 
a  book  of  which  pudg.ihi  are  the  leaves. 

HoweverdilTicult  this  is  to  understand,  their  teaching  ab(jut 
the  actual  bondage  is  quite  clear.  Tiiey  classify  it  in  four  ways: 
according  to  its  nature,  its  duriitioii,  its  intensity,  and  its  mass. 

^hul  creates  his  own  karma  according  to  his  own  character 
{Prahrili)  :  if  we  are  by  nature  bitter  and  sharp,  we  shall 
have  to  endure  bitter  karma;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
sweet  and  pleasant,  though  we  may  accumulate  karma,  yet 
it  will  b'  sweet  and  pleasant. 

Karma  can  also  be  classified  according  to  the  time  it 
takes  to  expiate  [Sthitij  :  some  will  take  a  thousand  years, 
some  only  a  decade,  and  some  can  be  worked  out  in  a  day. 

The  intensity  of  karma  {Aiiubhdga)  also  differs  :  it  is 
much  heavier  at  some  times  than  at  othcs  ;  for  instance, 
if  two  boys  are  playing  ball  and  one  hits  a  cow  and  repents, 
but  the  other  when  he  hits  the  cow  is  rather  proud  of  so 
good  a  shot,  then  the  first  boy  will  have  far  less  heavy  karma 
to  expiate  than  the  second. 

Some  karma  has  attracted  more  pudgaja,  some  less  ;  so 
the  Jaina  also  divide  karma  according  to  its  thickness  and 
thinness  iPradesa). 

To  illustrate  these  four  classifications  the  Jaina  take 
a  ladu  1  as  an  example.  Some  ladus,  they  say,  are  such  as  to 
cure  coughs  and  rheumatism  (!),  and  this  shows  their  nature ; 
others  can  be  distinguished  according  to  the  time  they  keep 
good  ;  others  by  wliether  they  have  melted  butter  in  them 
or  not;  and  others  are  thick  or  thin  according  to  the  amount 
of  Hour  with  which  they  have  been  made. 

We  shall  have  to  study  karma  more  in  detail  later  on, 
when  bondage  to  it  will  be  further  considered. 

'  A  ladu  is  a  large  round  sweetmeat,  about  the  si-te  of  a  tennis  ball,  made 
of  wheat,  sugar,  ghi  and  spices,  of  which  thcGujarati  is  inordinately  I'ond. 
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The  liighlh  Catcf^ory :  Sirjara.^ 
In  spite  of  all  precautions  karma  does  accumulate,  and  one 
of  the  great  categories  of  the  Jaina  faith  deals  with  its  destruc- 
tion. This  can  only  i)e  accomplished  gradually,  and  the  Jaina 
compare  the  way  in  which  water  slowly  drains  out  of  a  porous 
jar  with  the  tedi(nis  way  in  which  our  accumulated  karma 
may  be  dried  up.  (Jii'-  of  the  chief  ways  of  reducing  the  sum 
of  our  karma  is  by  burnins^  it  up  in  the  glow  of  austerities ;  and 
these  austerities  are  of  two  kinds,  exterior  or  bodily  {ndhya), 
and  interior  or  spiritual  [Abhyantara],  all  of  which,  though 
binding  on  the  ascetics,  are  also  beneficial  to  the  laity. 

The  first  bodily  austerity  is  fasting  [Anasana).    One  may  The  six 

take  a  vow  to  fast  for  a  fixed  period  (Itvara),  such  as  for  a  exterior 

*^  ^  "  .  aubteri- 

day,  or  for  thirty  days,  or  one  may  take  a  vow  to  fast  for  ties. 

the  rest  of  one's  life  iYdvatkathika).     Of  course  the  latter  '■  Anasa- 

na. 
vow  is  the  more  beneficial  and  destroys  far  more  accumulated 

karma,  so  when  a  monk  is  very  ill,  and  knows  that  he  is  going 

to  die,  he  takes  this  vow.      If  he  has  taken  the  first  vow,  he 

may  eat  nothing,  but  may  drink  water  or  whey,  but  the 

second  vow  excludes  water  or  any  liquid  as  well  as  all  food. 

This  of  course  amounts  very  often  to  suicide  by  starvation, 

and  it  still  takes  place  far  more  frequently  than  Europeans 

realize.  For  instance  in  Ahmadabad,  as  lately  as  1912,  asadhu 

named  Chaganalalaji  took  this  vow,  though  in  perfect  health, 

and  died  after  forty-one  days'  fasting ;  -  and  the  following 

year  in  Rajkot  a  nun  named  Jivlbai,  having  first  seriously 

weakened  herself  by  prolonged  fasting,  took  this  vow  and 

died  after  two  or  three  days.     To  take  this  viw  and  die  on 

a  bed  of  Kusa  grass  is  called  Santharo  ;  and  though  in  this 

age  of  Uusama^  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  do  so  to  go 

straight  to  mokija,  as  they  would  formerly  have  done,  yet 

'  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Vedantists 
use  a  similar  word  in  a  totally  different  sense  to  denote  (lod,  the  Nirjara 
01  undecayinjj  one. 

''  One  of  the  writer's  pandits  went  fifty  miles  to  do  i/,i>linii  to  this 
sutTerinj;  man,  the  very  sight  of  him  conferring  merit  and  nirjara. 
Sanskrit  Duhsama. 
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thiy  pass  to  Dfvalnka,  and  iiuiy  hope,  it  tluir  previous 
karma  was  f^ood  and  their  f.iith  in  the  Jaina  ereed  strong', 
to  pass  t""!  tnoksa  after  fittet  n  inure  incarnations. 

If  anyone  fears  to  face  a  eoinplele  f.ist,  he  may  yet  lessen 
his  karma  !>%•  yiarti.dly  fastinf^  (V  nodar'i).  1  h.  may  xow,  for 
instance,  to  take  a  moutliful  less  every  day,  and  so  ^'radually 
decrease  the  quantity  he  eats.  The  Jaina  consider  this  to  be 
Very  heiietk'i.d  to  the  health  of  the  liody  as  wi'll  as  of  tlii'  soul. 

There  is  another  \'o\v  ot  fastini^,  or  rather  of  limiting  the 
food  that  one  eats  (I'rittisaiikscpa),  which  may  he  taken  in 
four  different  ways.  If  a  monk  or  layman  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  twenty  different  kinds  of  fodd,  he  may 
promise  to  limit  his  choice  to,  say,  fifteen  [Dravya).  Or  he 
may  limit  the  number  of  places  from  which  he  will  obtain  food 
[Ksetra),  a  sadhu  v(jwing,  for  instance,  that  he  would  only 
beg  inoneparticularstreet,  and  a  layman'  that  he  would  only 
eat  food  in  Rajkot  and  Ahmadabad,  and  so  when  tra\elling 
between  those  places  refusing  food  at  the  junctions  en  route. 
Again,  one  may  promise  that  one  will  restrict  one's  food  by 
time  {Kd/a),  a  sadhu,  for  example,  eating  only  the  food 
begged  before  noon,  or  a  layman  promising  not  to  take 
another  meal  after  his  midday  one.  Or  the  vow  mit/ht 
deal  with  posture  [Hhdva),  a  monk  promising  only  to  receive 
food  that  is  given  to  him  by  some  one  who  is  standing 
upright,  and  a  layman  deciding  only  to  eat  what  his  wife 
offers  him  in  a  certain  position. 

An  ascetic  usually  vows  when  ordained  to  abstain  all  his 
life,  save  when  ill,  froni  melted  butter,  milk,  sugar,  molasses, 
or  any  other  food  that  specially  delights  him  [Rasalyaga). 
He  does  this  lest  he  should  grow  fat  and  sleep  too  much,- 
and  his  interest  in  religion  grow  dim.  A  layman  often 
promises  to  abstain  for  a  particular  day  from  the  special 
food  he  most  enjoys. 

Jaina  believe  that  they  may  also  reduce  their  karma 

'   Many  laymen  vow  to  eat  only  in  their  own  houses. 

^  There  is  a  Gujarat!  proverb  :  '  He  who  eats  much  will  sleep  much.' 
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liy  h'ulily  ;iu>t..Tity  (Kayaklesa),  such  iis  sittini,'  lo  do  iiiedi- 
t.ilinn  111  siimnuT  on  hcatofl  stones  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun,  or  in  w  inter  in  the  roldest  places  that  can  be  found,  with- 
out weariii",'  sutlieient  rliithini;.  There  is  one  such  austerity 
which  is  peculiar  tu  Jaina  ascetics,  Loca,  or  pulling  out 
the  hair  by  the  roots.  It  is  said  to  be  most  profitable,  as 
showing  to  the  ascetic  how  hard  a  life  he  will  have  to  undergo, 
.ind  ,it  the  same  time  j.-roving  to  others  that  he  h.is  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  riidure  it.  If  the  sadhu  is  ill,  the 
following  words  are  ([uotetl  to  him:  Locevd  muHi/evd 
kattcvd,  1.  e.  if  the  pulling  out  of  the  hair  cannot  be  endured, 
hair  cutting  or  sha\ing  m.iy  be  employed.^ 

There  is  another  austerity  wliich  might  almost  be  dc- vi.  Saiii 
scribed  as  the  avoidance  of  temptation  by  control  [Sai'n- 
IhiatJ)  in  four  ways  :  hrst  by  governing  the  senses  [Indriya 
saiiilhiatd)  and  not  .dlowing  the  eyes,  for  instance,  to  look  at 
anything  beyond  a  certain  distance;  then  by  contnjUing 
anger,  deceit,  pride  and  greed  [Kasdya  saihUnald)  ;  or 
by  refraining  as  much  as  possible  from  the  exercise  of 
intellect,  speech,  or  body  [Yoga  sai'nUnatd),  sitting  silent, 
for  instance,  in  a  cramped  position  ;  and  lastly,  by  being 
very  careful  where  one  goes  to  stay,  and  previously  ascer- 
taining that  no  woman  lives  near  [Viviktacaryd). 

Karma  is  also  dried  up  by  the  right  use  of  six  interior  The  si.K 

...  interior 

or  spiritual  austerities.  austeri- 

The  hrst  of  these,  confession  and  penance  {Prdyascitla),  is  tie-s. 
binding  on  both  ascetics  and  laity.     The  ascetic  must  con-  i^  I'rriyas- 
fess  to  the  chief  guru,  and  the  layman  to  whatever  sadhu  *•' 
he  chooses:  and  they  must  perform  the  penances  allotted  to 
them,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  sacred  books. 
Also  every  morning  and  every  evening  when  they  engage 
in  radik.mianum  -  they  must  confess  their  faults  generally 
in  the  following  MagadhI  formula:    Micchdmi  dukkac/aih,^ 

'  Dr.  (acobi  (.s.  /.'.  A".,  xxii.  p.  308,  note  i)  says  he  is  not  aware  that 
rem.  ing  the  hair  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  nuns,  but  the  writer 
knows  as  a  fact  that  it  is  rej;ularly  done. 

-  Sanskrit  Pratiknimdna.  '  Sanskrit  Mithydmc  du^kritain. 
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'  M,iy  my  ?iii  lie  f(ir;j;ivcn.'  Tirciter  faults  .i  layman 
will  (Dulc.-^  prnatcK  In  a  ^ftdliu  at  iiitcTsals  nl  t\\(i  or 
tour  months,  nr  wlicnrvfr  hi-  spcrialK-  l\rls  tlu-  nerd  nt 
confession,  and  will  perform  the  |)enance  given  to  him. 
A  sfullui  should  confess  a  grave  sin  at  once,  for  if  he 
should  wait  even  till  the  tinu-  of  Paijikamanuiii  srjine 
karma  will  have  accumulated,  and  more  stdl  if  he  should 
\vait  for  the  big  fortnightly  Pakkhl  I'adik.im.inun'i.  The 
accumulation  of  karma  will  lie  wf)rse  if  he  does  not  confess 
till  the  quarterly  Coniasi  (CaturmasI)  I'.idikamariuih,  and 
his  last  chance  comes  at  the  amm.d  San'ivatsarl  radika- 
manuni.  If  he  misses  th.it  and  continues  with  his  sin  un- 
confessed,  though  to  all  outward  seeming  an  ascetic,  he  has 
ceasef!  to  be  a  true  sfulhu,  and  if  he  dies,  he  will  slip  far  down 
the  ladder  of  birth  [Adhognli).  Similarly,  if  a  layman  should 
nurse  the  sin  of  anger  unconfcssed  and  unrepentcd  f)f,  despite 
all  the  opportunities  these  various  services  give,  he  would 
undoubtedly  pass  to  hell  on  his  death. 
li.Vinay.i.  .\nother  interior  austerity  on  whieh  the  Jaina  lay  great 
stress  is  reverence  {Vinaya),  for  this,  duly  paid,  destroys 
a  great  accumulation  of  karma.  Both  laity  and  ascetics 
should  show  respect  to  all  wlio  are  their  superiors  in  know- 
ledge {'jf/hhia  vinaya) ;  in  faith  {Darsana  vinaya) ;  and  in 
character  (Cdritra  vinaya).  They  must  keep  their  minds 
[Mana  vinaya)  in  an  attitude  of  humility  towards  their 
superiors ;  and  do  them  honour  by  politeness  when  speak- 
ing to  them  [\'aca)ia  vinaya) ;  and  by  salutation  and  l)odily 
service  {Kdya  vinaya) ;  and  should  observe  all  the  old  customs 
of  reverence  prescribed  in  tlie  religious  books  {Kalpa  vi- 
naya) to  be  performed  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  monas- 
teries. Under  this  last  heading  is  included  all  the  reverence 
a  wife  should  show  her  husband. ^     On  rising  in  the  morning 


'  A  «reat  many  Indian  iiontlenicn  ucit  Iwing  a!nin-,t  tmcnnscioiislv 
infliicnLCil  by  the  cliivalrous  way  in  ub.ich  they  saw  Knglishmen  treat 
ladies,  when  the  crude  inihtant  '  siitt'iagelte '  movement  arose.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  tlie  evil  that  tliis  movement  did  to  the  cause 
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a  Jaina  wninan  pn^t rates  lursclf  at  her  liusbanfl's  feet  and 
wnrships  liim.  ( llie  seiiten.  e  in  llu-  Kn^lish  weddiiif;  service 
wlurc  the  liiislhvid  says  K.  the  wile  "With  my  body  I  thee 
worsliip  '  eonus  as  a  terril)le  shock  to  an  old-fashioned 
Jaina  s^entleman  !i  During  tlie  day  ihe  wife  prepares  her 
husband's  meal  and  only  eats  when  he  has  tinislied  ;  and 
in  the  eveninj;,  when  becomes  hume  tired,  she  massages  luni. 

Karma  may  also  be  worked  oft  by  another  '  austerity  '  iii.  Vaiy.t- 
{I'aiydvacrnK  ser\iee  rendered  to  ascetics,  or  to  the  poor, 
the  helple>s  and  tlie  suffering',  by  «i\  ni<;  tliem  food,  water, 
shelter,  or  clothinii.  All  the  triends  of  the  Jaina  desire  to  see 
them  taking  their  i)roper  share  in  the  uplift  of  India,  and 
perhaps  one  mit^ht  su<:;t^est  that  this  belief  of  theirs  in  the 
retlex  benefit  nf  lulpin^' <.thers  jirr.vides  them  with  a  power- 
ful text  from  which  to  preach  the  duty  of  social  service. 

Study   is   another   interior  austerity   (Svddhydya).     The  iv.  _Sva- 
Jaina  lay  i^reat  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  studying  their '^'^y^V^' 
doctrines    and    their    scriptures    by    reading,    catechizing, 
repetition,  meditation  and  preaching,  but  they  declare  that 
there  is  no  duty  that  their  laity  and  especially  their  college 
graduates  more  neglect.     Rich  Svetambara  laymen  often 
pay  a  pandit  to  teach  their  siidhus  during  .he  long  intervals 
of  the  day  when,  having  l^nished  their  begging  round  and 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  they  spend  their  time  in  idleness; 
but  they  complain  bitterly  that  the  ascetics  are  generally 
too  lazy  to  learn.     .\  Sthanakaveisi  monk  may  not  study 
with  a  paid  pancjit,  only  with  one  who  gives  his  services 
freely  ;  but  they  also  show  little  desire  to  learn.     The  whole 
question,  however,  of  the  education  of  their  monks  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  educated  laymen  of  both 

of  women  in  the  Mast :  for  every  foolish  act  of  militancy  was  chronicled 
in  the  papers,  and  men  who  were  formerly  anxious  to  educate  their  wives 
irrew  afraid  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the  Western  women  in  their  selhshness 
scarcely  realized  the  solidarity  of  the  modern  world.  One  might  almost 
say  that  every  window  they  broke  in  llnyland  shattered  the  prospect  of 
some  Indian  woman  <^,-A\r\m;.  a  wider  outlook  on  life  ;  .md  every  time 
they  chained  themselves  up,  they  riveted  the  fetters  more  firmly  on 
their  suffering  Oriental  sisters. 


\^H 
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V. 

Dhyana 


stnt>,  ,111(1,  loc'ctlirr  with  r.islv,  is  ri.';;,ir(lrcl  ,i~  diu'   u[   tlic 
biirnm^  (llu■,stl(lll^  n|  tin'  d.iv. 

K.trm.i  is  .ilsn  drstroyrd  liy  nudit.itinii  JUivdiUT.  wlm  li 
tile  J, nil, I  ( r.iisidrr  tn  h^■  .motluT  .uistcrity  ;  l)ut  it  iiui>t  Id' 
rfnumlHrcd  tli,it  tlurr  ,irc  ,ilsn  iwu  (aiI  w.ivs  nf  mcciit.itmc:;: 
(inc,  ^rirsini,;  tnu  iiiiii  li  jnr  tlic  dr,id  [.hia  (ilndiia).  wailing 
.md  l>r,itin<4  niu'>  lirr.ist  iii  ;r\r[  Idr  tlimi  ;  ,ind  the  otlu-r, 
rcmcmht-rin^  witli  ;iiil,'it  ;my  inrsonal  iiijuriis  nnc  iii.iy 
li;i\-c  siist, lined  ,iiid  lirnddiiii^  dvir  them  i  Raudra  dlivdiia,; 
by  dnin^  ntlur  <>{  tlicsc  thing's  nuv  <m\y  .:r(  unnilatrs  k.irma 
instc'.ifl  (it  destrnyinp;  it.  ■j'licn'  arc,  li<iwc\  ir,  two  ^imkI 
ways  (it  iiu'ditatidii  :  tlu'  firsl  is  thinkin<,j  on  r(.'li<:;i(.us  sub- 
jects in  accord, uuf  with  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the 
sacred  books  iniiaima  dhydiim  ;  and  the  second  iwliiih 
can  only  bi'  periormed  alter  Dharnia  dhyan.i)  is  the  |)urest 
and  liij^hest  medit,ition  of  all  iSitkln  dhydna),  when,  freed 
Ironi  all  earthly  thou^lit  and  cares,  the  soul  mcflit.ites  on 
the  tact  til, It  it  itself  is  on  the  w.iy  to  become  ,i  Siddli.i, 

']"he  last  discipline  {I'lsarga}  consists  in  >howiiif,'  and 
Lts.irg.i.  ft^.(..linaabsoluteindiffereiice  to  the  body  and  its  needs.  Only 
ascetics  as  a  rule  practise  this  in  its  furthest  development 
[Pddopagamaua  santhdro),  w  hich  leads  to  death.  The  sadlui 
climbs  some  sacred  hill  such  as  rarasnatha,  (lirnar,  or 
Satrunj;iya;  and  there,  in  order  to  do  nothing;  that  may  lead 
to  karm,,,  he  does  aljsolutely  nothin<^at  all,  but  awaits  death 
w  ithout  moving  hand  or  foot,  head  or  body.  The  influence 
of  a  negative  religion  is  then  Wdrked  out  to  its  irresistible 
conclusion,  and  with  all  the  sorrows  and  ills  of  the  world 
waiting  to  be  relieved,  the  soldier  deserts  his  post  in  order 
to  free  his  own  soul  from  suffering. 

It  is  strange  that  a  religious  system  which  begins  with 
the  most  minute  regulations  against  the  taking  of  the  lowest 
insect  life  should  end  by  cncour.iging  hun-.an  suicide. 
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77i('  Xiiilh  Ciili-j^div :  Muhui. 
When  the  atiii.i  i>  trinl  Ir.iin  .ill  Ixniil.i^c  In  k.trm.i  .md 
lias  p.i-snl  Inr  ever  hcyniiil  tlu'  p'.>Mliilily  "t  r.hirili,  it  i^ 
h.iid  to  ii.i\t'  alt, mud  m<>k:?a  or  (  niiiiihtr  dcln  craiu  r.  1  he 
(il(i-t,l>lnoiu(l  Jama  lirlicvi'  innk-a  tn  l>r  a  jiiarr  Mtuatnl 
alxivr  \\\r  Iliad  <>[  the  figure  that  nprrsi'iUs  1  »cvalnka  ;  ' 
while  sdiiir  fit  iIk-  more  inh^^htLiiKl  dcscril)(.'  it  .is  u  stale  nr 
conditinii  (if  fnidnm. 

'  A  l)cin^  wild  ha->  attained  nrnksa  i^  r  ilKd  a  Siddh  •  '>r 
periccled  ouv,  and  nuly  a  human  beinj^  i:.ui  directly  lieidinc 
a  Sifldha.  '  1  he  sp.iec  oeeupied  ly  each  nt  the  ])crlcct  is 
bcundless  ',  ^ays  the  Nav.i'l'attva,-  'and  increases  ai cnfdm'^ 
tci  any  one's  desire/'  The  term  in  wlmh  they  remain  m  this 
btcil'j  is  alsn  inlinite.  I'heir  parts  arc  innuiner.ihle.  1  lure 
is  III)  returninc;  a^am  tn  a  worldly  state,  and  no  interrup- 
tion to  their  bliss.' 

The  J.iina  definition  of  a  Siddlni  is  a  t)ein^  'without 
caste,  unatfected  by  smell,  without  the  sense  of  taste,  without 
feelinf;,  without  form,  without  hunger,  without  pain,  with- 
sorrow,  without  joy,  without  birth,  witliout  old  age,  without 
death,  without  body,  without  karma,  enjoying  an  endless 
>  and  unbroken  calm  '. 

\  Some  Jaina  say  that  no  one  who  is  born  a  neuter  can  ever 
^  !  reach  mok§a;  and  tlie  Digambara  declare  that  no  woman  can 
ever  reach  mok§a  without  first  undergoing  rebirth  as  a  man. 
The  Svetambara,  whilst  holding  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  woman  to  become  a  Sidtlha,  nevertheless  declare  that  very 
few  women  indeed  have  ever  had  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  or  body  adeiiuately  to  study  the  faith, ^  or  endure  the 
liard    life   of    an    ascetic.     But  wliile    not   more   than    ten 

'  See  p.  iC)0.  ■  J.  Stevenson,  yVr/f,(  Tiitra.  I.Dndon,  i,S48,  p.  127. 

'  Some  Jaina,  liouever,  deny  ttiat  the  spare  can  be  increased. 

*  'rhatthemerestiidyoftlieJainafaithiscoiisidcrLdanadtciuateiiuali- 
fica'ion  for  Siddhahoud  may  ht  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  present 
writer  has  been  assured  by  more  than  one  Jaina  thai  she  was  bound 
ultimately  to  become  a  Siddha,  whether  she  would  or  no,  simj)ly  because 
she  had  devoted  seven  years  to  the  study  of  this  reliL,'ion. 


'    !*• 
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neuters  or  t\\eiit\'  uniiicn  in  tlic  olil  (l,,v-  ii^nl  tn  alt, tin 
perteetiim,  nne  Innnlrrd  .iinl  ei^ht  iM.iIrs  um'iI  tu  do  xi ;  lur 
tlie  J. nil. I  Mini  tn  tlunU  men  ninr<'  rili^iou-'  tli.ni  \w)inen. 
All  llie  t\vent\  -I'lirTirtli  ii'ik.ir.i,  itiiluii;  mill  M,ili.'i\ir.i,  li.i\e 
i'lit.nne<l  iiinks.i.ind  lucnine  ^kMIm,  tlimi^li  it  is  >tiil  hy  the 
n.nne  >>{  Tirtli.ihk.ir.i  tli.it  tiir  pedple  Iiai'  tn  spe.ik  of  ttieni. 
In  tile  (uiinlry  nl  M.ilifix  idelia  there  are  at  jiri'sent  almut 
nne  Innidreil  .md  si\t  y  I'lrtl'.ankara,  as  w  el  I  as  nian\'  Ke\  ali, 

wlln     will     ultiniatrl\-     prm  eed     tn     Ulnk^a.       Nn    nlle     nl     tlu' 

]>ri'sent  .i^e  I  an  pmc  red  tn  ninksa  Imni  Hliarataksetra, 
wliieh  inrliides  nin(lern  India. 

riiere  are  tilteen  ditt'treiit  kinds  nf  Siddli.i ;  tlin>e  wlin  ii,i\  e 
l)een.\rihaiit.i  andli,i\  idieennieSiddliaareealledTn/a.S'/i/i/Ari'; 
thnsi'wlin,  withntit  (Veil  li.iviii^  lieeii  .\riliant.i  themselves, 
li,i\  i'yetl)eentIu'disei|)Ksni' Arihaiita.ireealled  .  \ji)iaSiddha. 

A  I'lrtha  Sidiiha  is  one  who  has  been  pre\  iniislv  .i  i'lrth.u'i- 
k.ira,  and  tn  l)r  emisidered  .1  lirtliai'ikara  a  ni.in  mu-t  ha\-c 
been  an  aseetie,  ha\e  prea(  hid,  and  haw  Iminded  a  enni- 
imiiiity  nr  'rirth.i  ennsistin^  nt  .it  le.isi  lour  [leojile  (.1  nmnk 
.and  .1  nun,  .i  layman  anrj  a  l.iywnman).  If  .i  ni.in  die  befnrc 
he  has  prcaehcd  or  founded  a  eomiiuniity,  he  will  iie\erllie- 
less  Ijeroine  a  Siddlia  if  he  has  had  the  requisite  history 
behind  him  (for  such  a  history  automatieally  compels  one 
to  beeome  a  Siddha),  bul  he  will  be  called  Atirtha  Sidiiha  : 
for  instance,  the  mother  of  Risalihadev.i  became  a  Siddha, 
but  an  Atirtha  Siddha,  for  at  the  time  that  she  attained 
ninksa  no  community  had  been  founded. 

Though  the  recognized  path  to  Siddhahood  is  by 
becoming  an  ascetic,  a  householder  of  eminent  holiness 
might  nevertheless  on  his  death  pass  stniight  to  moksa,  as 
King  Bharata  did,  without  ever  having  been  an  ascetic  ; 
such  a  jiva  is  called  ,1  Giihaliitga  Siddlia.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Jainism  that,  whatc\er  its  present  practice,  its 
doctrines  steadfastly  declare  that  conduct  is  greater 
than  caste.  It  is  possible  for  a  iion-Jaina  who  exhibits 
jierfect  luiliness  in  his  life  to  pass  to  moksa  and  become 
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,m  Anyaliiiga  Siddn,i  inr  )ii-,t,in(i,  tiir  f.imous  ascflic, 
\  .ilk.il.idri,  v.li.i  never  professed  the  J.iin.i  (feed,  \u;  ,mie  ;i 
SiddlKint  thisilass.  'i'liosc  whofollow  the  usualp.ith  and  liiid 
deliver, iiKc  l)y  way  i>f  as(  etu  ism  are  called  5z^<///«4'rt  SidJIht. 

'Ilir  dwellers  in  inoksa  are  a^  classitu'd  aeiurdin<:;  to 
tluir  jirevious  sex  intn  Pfdli'iga  Siddlu:,  who  were  iHrnierly 
nun;  Strlliii'^a  Siddlia,  who  were  women,  and  Xapui'i- 
xahaliiif^a  Siddlui,  who  duriiif^  their  past  life  were  neuters. 

A^ain  they  arc'  divided  acrordin;,;  to  the  inlUnnc  <s  that 
led  them  to  her. .me  Siddha.  If  it  was  their  own  tennis  who 
intliu'nced  them,  t  ;iey  became  Ihtddliaboh'i  Siddha  ;  it  it  w  as 
some  I'articular  ihin<;,  I'valyckahuddha  Siddha;  .md  if  it 
was  of  their  own  notion  without  any  outside  influence, 
Svayambiiddha  Siddha.  They  are  also  elassihed  accordin^^ 
to  whether  thev  proceeded  to  mokijia  by  themselves,  .is  Eka 
Siddha  ;  whereas,  if  in  the  same  samaya  one  hundred  and 
ei^ht  went  to^ellier,  they  are  called  Ancka  Siddha. 

The  Siddha,  though  they  are  the  highest  class  of  jiva, 
are  never  worshipped,  although  the  Tirtharikara  are.  When 
one  asks  the  reason  why  the  same  Being  should  be  wor- 
shipped in  his  unperfected  and  not  in  his  perfected  state, 
even  the  non-idolatrous  Jaina  give  as  the  reason  that  the 
jIva  who  has  reached  Siddhahood  has  no  longer  a  body, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  worship  or  pray  to  a  bodiless 
soul.  The  answer  is  intensely  suggestive,  bearing  witness 
as  it  docs  to  the  materialistic  influence  of  idol-worship  on  all 
sects  of  the  Jaina.  Jaina  are,  therefore,  very  interested  in 
the  entirely  opposite  idea  that  is  expressed  in  our  Lord's 
saying  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  in  spirit  and  truth.* 

It  is  illuminating  also  to  contrast  the  Jaina  idea  of 
heaven  with  that  of  the  Hindus:  both  use  the  same  words, 
such  as  moksa  and  nir\  ana,  and  both  think  of  the  highest 
state  as  attained  by  those  who  have  completely  stultified 
their  personality,  and  who  are  not  perfected  characters  but 

'  St.  John  iv.  24. 
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pcric'ctlvi  Ii.irurt(.Tlcssl)(.'inf;s'  who  luucli  lite < in  as  lew  points 
as  ])(issil)K';  both  ;ilso  af:;rt'c  that,  souls  who  h,i\e  att.uned 
nuiksa  ran  never  a£;ain  lie  reborn  ;  but  the  ^re.it  ideal  of 
the  Iliiulus,  ,ibsorj)tion  into  the  Supreme,  is  alien  to  laina 
tlioui,'ht.  The  Jaina  Mddh.i  tlu-ouj^h  all  eternity  will  ni.un- 
tain  their  separate  entity. - 

Though  the  Christian  idea  of  heaven  is  so  foreign  to  them, 
the  Jaina  thripugh  their  cjuick  sympathy  with  idealism  arc 
deeply  interested  in  it  as  the  thought  of  a  fuller  life,  in 
which  a  man,  with  all  his  jiowers  perfectly  developed, 
his  ideals  ;e;dized,  and  his  will  abso'utcly  attuned  to  the 
divine  will,  moves  without  let  or  lui  drancc  to  fulfil  God's 
[ilan  for  him.  They  note  a  further  resemblance  in  the 
Christian  .'^loka  where  the  promise  is  given  to  him  that 
uvercometh  (Jiua)  that  he  shall  go  out  thence  no  more.'' 

Tiiey  feel  t'  niselves  less  in  sympathy,  however,  with  the 
Buddhists,  who  seem  to  'hem  to  use  their  common  word 
Nirvana  as  connoting  extinction  not  only  of  desire  (with 
which  the  '  ina  would  agree)  but  also  of  the  soul  itself, 
which  they  wwuld  indignantly  deny. 

With  Mok.'ja,  the  ninth  principle,  the  category  ends. 
Tedious  as  it  is,  its  study  is  essential  to  the  real  understand- 
ing of  Jainism,  whose  scriptures  declare:  'lie  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  these  nine  principles,  and  lays  hold  of  them 
by  faith,  is  jierfect  in  knowledge.  He  who  is  ignorant  of 
them  camioi  be  Perfect  in  knowledge.  The  wordsand  doctrine 
of  all  the  Jain  Lords  is  here,  and  nowhere  else  to  be  found  ; 
therefore,  he  whose  mind  is  instructed  in  these,  possesses 
true  and  stable  knowledge.  He  who  has  had  this  knowledge 
impressed  on  his  mind  for  only  an  hour,  is  detained  (;nly  by 
half  the  mental  and  bodily  attraction  that  he  was  before.'' 

'  Cp.  Rev.  H.  llaigli,  S.uiic  I.i\h/in^  /,/,;rs  of  Ilindiiisiii,  London. 
1903,  p.  129. 

■^  .Another  f^rcat  difference  we  li:ne  already  incidentally  mentioned. 
In  the  J.iina  moksi  there  is  no  thought  of  escape  from  mayfi,  for  tlie 
Jaina  have  no  conception  of  may.l  in  the  Hindu  sense. 

■'  Rev.  iii.  12.  '  J.  .Stevenson,  Xa:'a  I'.itv.t,  p.  128 


CHAPTER  VIII 


KARMA  AND  TIIF-  I'ATII  TO  LIBERATION 

In  (lur  survcv  nf  llic  Nine  Fundaiiimtal  Cat  (.■•juries  of 
the  Jaina  faitli  wc  saw  that  tlic  tlioiiL^lit  of  karma— the 
energy  accuniuhited  by  action— underhiy  tliem  all,  that 
five  of  them  were  eonccrned  entirely  with  either  the  acqui- 
sition, prevention,  impeding,',  or  destruction  of  karma,  and 
two  others  dealt  with  bondage  t(j  it  or  freedom  from  it. 
That  seven  out  of  the  nine  principles  should  be  thus  appor- 
tioned shows  the  enormous  importance  Jaina,  in  common 
with  all  other  Indians,  attach  to  karma.  For  them  it  is 
the  key  that  solves  all  the  riddles  of  this  unintelligible 
world.  Is  a  man  born  a  cripple  r  It  is  owing  to  his  karma. 
Are  Indian  immigrants  badly  treated  in  South  Africa  and 
made  to  live  in  special  locations  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  evil 
karma  they  themselves  acquired  when  they  oppressed  the 
outcasts,    and   compelled   them   to   live   apart   from   their 

fellow  men. 

If  a  man  plead  that  he  personally  never  thus  ill-treated 
his  brother,  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration,  the  undivorce- 
able  spouse  of  karma,  is  brought  in,  and  he  is  assured  that 
he  must  have  done  so  in  some  previous  existence.  Nothing 
is  more  extraordinary  in  Indian  thought  than  the  way  in 
which  the  unproved  doctrine  of  karma  has  been  univer- 
,  sally  accepted  as  an  axiom. 

The  root  of  the  word  karma  is,  the  Jaina  tells  us,  the 
verb  kri  [to  do),  and  they  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of 
actions  springing  from  four  sources. 

The  first  source  of  karma  is  Avirali,  or  attachment  to  the  The  four 
things  of  this  life  such  as  food,  raiment,  lodging,  women,  ^,'J"^^^^_^^ 
or  jewels.     The  unlimited  use  and  enjoyment  of    any  of 
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these  gives  rise  to  karmn,  and  the  more  n.,c  Hmits  one's 
indulgence  in  them,  the  less  karma  one  acquires.  Karma 
is  also  engendered  by  giving  the  rein  to  anger,  pride,  deceit, 
or  greed  [Kasdya],  or  any  of  their  sixteen  divisions,  or  the 
nine  Nokasaya.  Karma  is  again  produced  by  uniting  one's 
body,  mind  and  speech  to  worldly  things  ( Yoga) ;  and  lastly, 
Milhydtva,  or  false  belief,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  karma. 

Karma  can  be  arrested  by  not  using  one's  own  mind, 
body,  or  speech ;  by  being  careFul  not  to  cause  any  one 
else  to  use  their  mind,  body,  or  speech  ;  and  by  never 
approving,  or  in  any  other  way  associating  oneself  with 
what  another  does  by  mind,  body,  or  speech.  That  is 
to  say,  by  never  oneself  doing  any  work,  however  useful 
or  noble;  never  influencing  any  one  else  to  do  any  such 
work ;  and  ne\-er  praising  any  work  when  done.  '  As  heat 
can  unite  with  iron  ',  say  the  Jaina,  '  and  water  with  milk, 
so  karma  unites  with  the  soul,  and  the  soul  so  united  with 
karma  is  called  a  soul  in  bondage.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  the  inequalities  of  life 
and  the  desire  to  account  for  them  that  have  given  the 
Jaina  so  firm  a  faith  in  karma  ;  to  prove  that  the  same 
belief  is  shared  by  others  they  quote  a  Buddhist  .'^loka,  in 
which  a  beggar  says  : 

'  In  the  prime  of  life  1  am  deprived  of  all  virility,  my  leg  is  injured, 
and  I  am  .1  beggar.     .Ml  this  is  the  result  of  my  karma.' 

The  Jaina,  however,  say  that  they  differ  from  the  Hindus 
in  two  main  points.  The  Hindus,  according  to  them, 
believe,*  that  God  {Paramesvara)  inflicts  punishment  for 
evil  karma  just  as  a  judge  inflicts  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jaina,  who  do  not 
believe  in  a  Supreme  God  who  takes  any  active  part  in 
the  world's  governance,  declare  that  karma  accumulates 
energy  and  automatically  works  it  off,  without  any  outside 
int-ervention. 


*  This,  however,  would  certainly  not  be  true  01  all  Hindus. 
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The  otluT  point  of  difference  they  lay  stress  on  is  that 
while  Hindus  think  of  karma  as  formless  [amiirta),  Jama 
believe  karma  to  have  shape,  and  to  prove  this  they 
argue  that  karma  cannot  be  formless,  because  formless 
tlun^s  can  do  us  neither  good  nor  harm.  The  sky,  they  say, 
hke  space,  is  shapeless,  and  that  docs  ns  neither  evil  nor 
good;  but  as  karma,  according  to  its  origm,  does  mflict  hurt 
or  beneht,  it  must  have  a  form  ! 

To  further  understand  karma  we  may  look  at  it  as  easy 
or  ditl^cult  to  expiate.  A  scarf  may  accumulate  dust  that 
can  be  easily  shaken  off,  but  if  it  should  get  stained  with  oil 
it  will  need  much  washing  ;  so,  according  to  its  nature,  some 
karma  is  got  rid  of  easily,  but  some  only  with  great  difficulty. 
.\s  heat  is  latent  in  wood,  oil  in  sesame  seeds,  and  ghi  in 
milk,  so  karma  is  latent  in  all  actions.^  Some  people  ask 
when  karma  attaches  itself  to  the  soul  ;  this  no  one  knows, 
but  the  Jaina  sav  the  important  thing  is  not  so  much  to  know 
when  the  two  wxtc  united,  but  how  they  may  be  separated  ; 
f„r  just  as  when  gold  is  found  in  the  earth,  the  important 
matter  is  not  to  auiuire  how  it  became  impure,  but  to  free- 
it  by  heat  (representing  austeriticj  from  the  clay  and 
impurities  which  cling  to  it,  so  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 
when  the  presence  of  karma  is  detected,  the  great  thing  is 
to  free  the  soul  from  it. 

There  is  also  a  difference  between  Hindus  and  Jaina 
with  regard  to  the  remembrance  of  karma.  Some  Hindus 
believe  that  it  is  owing  to  Maya  (illusion)  that  all  remem- 
brance of  the  deeds  done  in  previous  births,  which  led  to  the 
accumulation  of  karma,  is  forgotten;  but  Jaina  hold  that 
it  is  owing  to  Ajnana  (ignorance),  and  when  the  soul  by 
means  of  austerities  and  good  actions  has  got  rid  of  Ajnana, 
it  attains  omniscience  and  remembers  all  the  births  it  has 
undergone  and  all  that  happened  in  them. 

^  Compare  the  Hindu  saymg  :  '  .As  fragrance  is  inherent  '^rij.o^'^^l' 
oil  in  seilme  seed,  fire  in  wood,  ghi  in  m.lk,  sweetness  m  sugar-cane, 
so  wise  men  should  recognize  the  soul  m  a  body. 
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I  he  Jaiiia  divido  karma  according  tn  its  nature,  dura- 
tion, essence  and  eontent,  (judting  tile  following  sluka  : 

'These  are  the  four  parts  of  karma:  its  nature,  that  is,  its 
character;  its  condition,  that  is,  the  time  it  will  last:  its  constitution, 
that  is  called  its  essence  ;  its  scope,  or  the  whole  of  its  content.' 

As  long  as  the  jiva  or  fitnia  is  fettered  by  karma,  so  long 
-nust  it  undergo  rebirth,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
karma  is  acquired  through  good  as  well  as  through  evil 
actions.  If  the  karma  accumulated  in  the  {)ast  life  was 
evil,  the  soul  is  bound  to  the  cycle  (;f  rebirth  by  iron  fetters, 
if  good,  by  golden  chains,  but  in  either  case  it  is  bound,  and 
until  the  karma  is  worked  out,  it  must  be  reborn  again  and 
again. 

Karma  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  soul ;  accordingly, 
when  the  jlv:i  leaves  one  body,  the  weight  of  its  karma 
draws  it  irresistibly  to  another  gali  (state),  and  there  it 
forms  round  itself  another  body.  Only  when  the  soul  is 
freed  from  good  and  bad  karma  alike  can  it  attain  the 
highest  state  and  become  a  Siddha. 

Here  we  notice  another  point  of  difference  from  common 
Ilmdu  thought:  the  Jaina  believe  that  once  an  atma  has 
attained  the  highest  state,  it  is  absolutely  indifferent  to 
what  is  taking  place  on  earth,  and  will  never  again  undergo 
rebirth;  so  that  the  Hindu  idea  of  incarnation  in  order  to 
help  mankind  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Jaina,  and  they  could 
never  use  the  famous  .-^loka  : 

'  O  P.hfirata  (Arjima),  whenever  there  comes  a  decline  of  faith  and 
irreligion  uprises,  then  I  will  take  birth.  In  every  age  for  the 
protection  ot  the  good,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  faith  1  become  incarnate.'     li/uii;ava(toit(i,  iv.  7,  8. 
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The  Eight  Kiiuls  of  Karma. 

\\\'  have  (lisL'ussed  various  kinds  of  karma  as  we  have 
worked  laboriously  through  the  long  lists  of  divisions  and 
subdivisions  under  which  the  Jaina  classify  the  tenets  of 
their  faith  ;  but  it  will  probably  make  for  clearness  if,  in 
studying  the  most  popular  way  of  classifying  this  important 
doctrine  of  karma,  we  begin  as  it  were  de  novo  and  divide 
the  subject  afresh  under  the  eight  headings  which  the  Jaina 
themselves  most  frecjuently  quote.* 

The  first  kind  of  k  irnia  is  that  which  hides  knowledge 
from  lis.  As  a  bandage  bound  across  our  eyes  prevents  us 
from  seeing,  so  does  J ndndvaraniya  karma  prevent  our  re- 
ceiving mental  illumination  for  innumerable  oceans  of  time. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  classes  :  first  Matijnd}idvaraiiiya, 
which  prevents  our  making  a  right  use  of  our  conscience 
and  intellect  ;  this  again  is  subdivided  into  Utpdtikl,  which 
hinders  the  power  of  spontaneous  thought;  Vainayikl,  the 
karma  which  prevents  our  getting  those  powers  which  are 
obtained  by  showing  deference  to  our  elders  ;  Pdrindmikl, 
by  which  we  arc  hindered  from  gaining  any  benefit  or 
knowledge  from  experience;  and  lastly  Kdniikt,^  a  karma 
which  impedes  our  obtaining  any  intellectual  stimulus  from 
memories  of  the  past  or  from  hope  lor  the  future.  Perhaps 
these  are  nearly  sufticient  for  our  purpose,  as  showing  how 
completely  karma  can  prevent  our  gaining  knowledge  ; 
but  the  Nandl  Sutra  goes  into  the  subject  at  gre.it  length, 
and  discusses  twenty-eight  other  minor  ways  in  which 
Matijnanavara.ilya  karma  may  impede  learning.  It  is 
important  also  to  note  the  other  kinds  of  Jnanavaraniya 
karma,  which  prevent  our  getting  any  knowledge  from 
reading  the  sacred  books  [Srulajridiidvaranlya)  ;  or  never 
allow  us  to  know  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  others 
{Maiiahparydyajnandvaranlya)  ;  or  what  is  happening  at 
a  distance  {Avadhijfidndvaraiilya) ;    and  lastly  prevent  our 

'  I'or  a  full  analysis  of  this  somewhat  confusing  subject,  see  Appendix, 
p.  309.  '"  Or  Kiirmaja. 
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tvcr  attaining  omniscience  {Kcvalajnandvaranlya).  y>\xt 
Jn;1navaraniyn  karma  not  only  impedes  us  in  <^aining  true 
knowledge  and  sound  learning,  but  actually  gives  rise  to 
false  and  hurtful  knowledge  and  misuse  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  For  instance,  weapons  arc  invented  whicli  evt'ntu- 
ally  kill  people  owing  to  Mali  ajin'ma,  or  the  misuse  of  the 
intelligence;  again  the  knowledge  gained  through  reading 
the  scriptures  may  be  misunderstood  or  misapplied  [Sruta 
ajiidua),  and  this  might  lead  to  the  practice  of  bhakti 
(devotion  to  a  personal  god)  or  to  obscenity  ;  or  karma 
may  hinder  and  falsify  all  spiritual  insight  []'ihha>iga  jridna) 
as  Well  as  physical  sight.  All  this  obstruction  to  knowledge 
and  gaining  of  false  knowledge  can  I)e  traced  back  to  a 
former  life  in  which  the  jlva  has  been  jealous  of  another's 
knowledge,  or  has  failed  to  help  another  to  gain  knowledge, 
or  has  actually  tried  to  prevent  any  one  from  gaining  know- 
ledge by  employing  them  in  ways  which  left  no  time  for 
study,  thus  acquiring  this  evil  karma, 
ii.  Darsa-      The  secon  1   of   the   eight    great    divisions   of   karma  is 

navara-     Dariandvaramva,  the  karma  which  prevents  our  beholding 
niy*i  .    -     '  I  tj 

karma,  the  true  faith.  As  a  door-keeper  may  prevent  our  getting 
into  the  presence  of  a  chief,  or  a  peon  hinder  our  gaining 
access  to  an  English  official, ^  so  Darsaniivaranlya  karma 
may  prevent  our  ever  .seeing  the  true  faith,  however  much 
we  may  long  to  follow  it.  There  are  nine  divisions  of 
Dar.<anavaranlya  karma  which  we  have  already  studied. 
It  affects  those  jiva  which  m  a  previous  birth  have 
acquired  evil  karma  by  showing  want  of  reverence  to 
sacred  books  or  to  saints,  or  by  hindering  those  who  would 
like  to  believe  in  Jainism,  or  by  imputing  faults  to  Tir- 
thahkara,  or  by  manifesting  ill  feeling  to  other  religions. 

iii.  Veda-  I'edaniya  karma,  the  third  of  the  great  divisions,  causes 
us  to  experience  either  the  sweetness  of  happiness  or  the 


niya 
karma. 


*  A  frequent  cause  of  misunderstanding,'  in  India  is  the  way  in  which 
a  peon  often  manages  to  prevent  Indians  from  approachin;^  British 
nflicials,  until  he  receives  a  sufficient  doi(,,ur. 
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bitterness  of  misery.^  Hic  Jaiii.i  think  of  this  hfe  as 
rcsembhnf^  two  si(K'S  of  a  sword,  the  one  smeared  witli 
honey  and  the  otlier  with  opium,  and  it  is  \'edaniya  karma 
whieh  determines  whieli  side  we  taste.  SdtarCilanIya  is 
the  karma  lliat  leads  to  hapjiiness,  ;ind  .lsdtavi'da)iiya 
tliat  whieh  pnxhices  the  reverse.  One  ensures  happiness, 
or  Sfitaveehmiya  karma,  by  showini;  reverence  to  (jur 
superiors  and  serving  them,  by  extending  forgiveness 
and  mercy  to  any  who  liave  injured  us,  and  by  straight- 
forward deahngs  with  all  mankind.  But  one  must  re- 
member that  good  no  less  than  evil  karma  has  to  be 
'  worked  off '  before  one  can  go  to  mok^a,  and  that  though 
it  is  well  to  do  good,  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  at  all  after 
one  has  reached  a  certain  stage  in  development,  for  karma 
lurks  in  all  action.  It  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  belief,  so  inimical  to  anything  like  public 
spirit,  that  the  Jaina  have  shown  such  apathy  during  the 
famines  that  from  time  to  time  have  devastated  India.  Thoy 
have  a  saying  that  one  needs  the  ship  of  good  deeds  or  punya 
to  go  from  one  harbour  to  another,  but  after  reaching  the 
harbour  the  ship  is  no  longer  needed  ;  meditation  alone  will 
transport  us  to  our  native  village  or  moksa. 

Just  as  wine,  say  the  Jaina,  prevents  a  man  speaking  or 
thinking  clearly,  so  does  Mohaniya,  the  fourth  and  most 
dreaded  karma,  bemuse  all  the  faculties.  It  results,  gene- 
rally speaking,  from  worldly  attachments  and  indulgence 
of  the  passions,  but  each  of  the  twenty-eight  divisions  of 
Mohaniya  karma  springs  from  some  special  cause.  We 
have  already  (fortunately  for  the  reader  !j  discussed  most 
of  these  divisions,  and  only  a  few  remain.  The  first  of 
these,  Mithydivamohanlya  karma,  induces  a  man  to  believe 
good  things  to  be  unwholesome,  or  falsehoods  to  be 
true,  just  as  a  patient  who  is  delirious  often  longs  ft)r 
'  Dr.  Rhandarkar  follows  ( lovindfinanda  in  believin;,' Vedaniyakarmj. 
to  mean,  '  the  belief  that  there  is  something  which  one  has  to  know '. 
Jaina,  however,  seem  to  give  it  in  this  connexion  the  meaning  rather 
of  experience.     ScdrJiJ'or  Sanskrit  M,iriHS.  lip/s,  p.  97. 
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V.  Ay  11 
karma. 


liiirmfiil  thinf;s  and  dcrlinos  lic;ilth-j,'iving  food;  another 
type  of  tliis  kanii.i,  Misranioliainya  karma,  fortes  us  to 
vacillate,  resting;  our  faith  soniotinies  on  what  is  true  and 
snm, ■times  on  what  is  false;  whiji',  o\vin<,f  to  Samvaldva- 
viohaxlya  karma,  thdu^di  we  know  wliieli  faith  is  true,  we 
cannot  attain  to  full  de\uti(in  and  eon.seeratifjn  to  it.  'Ihe 
Jaina  liken  the  intluenee  r)f  these  three  classes  of  Molianlya 
karma  to  the  results  arisinf;  from  takin^;  the  t,'rain  Kodaro. 
If  this  f^rain  be  eaten  without  any  preparation,  it  causes  the 
most  intense  t^'iddiness  such  as  quite  to  bewilder  the  cater. 
Such  is  the  elTect  of  .Mithyatva ;  if  the  husk  of  the  grain  be 
removed,  the  result  is  less  stupefyini,'  and  resembles  that  of 
Mi.sra  ;  whereas,  if  the  grain  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the 
occasional  slight  uneasiness  it  may  cause  is  comparable  to 
Saniyaktva.  Another  karma,  Darsanamohainya  karma, 
arises  from  taking  life  in  the  name  of  religion  (as  Hindus 
and  .Mohammedans  do  when  they  slay  goats  at  their  religious 
festivals),  or  from  misappropriating  funds  or  falsifying  true 
religion.  Again,  taking  part  in  state  intrigues,  acting  im- 
morally, administering  evil  medicines,  spreading  false  super- 
stitions and  giving  full  play  to  all  the  passions  give  rise  to 
Cdritramohanlya  karma.  Only  when  Mohanlya  karma,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  is  extinguished,  can  the  soul  reach  moksa. 

The  fifth  great  division,  Ayu  karma,  determines  the  length 
of  time  which  a  jiva  must  spend  in  the  form  with  which 
his  karma  has  endcjwed  him,  for  not  only  the  prison  but 
also  the  term  of  imprisonment  varies  according  to  the 
weight  of  karma  actjuired.  There  are  four  divisions  of 
this  karma,  one  of  which  [Deva  dyii  karma^)  decides  how 
long  a  jIva  who  has  become  a  g(jd  -  shall  remain  one.  The 
Jaina  believe  in  four  classes  of  gods  :  those  who  inhabit  the 

'  Or  Di-vdynhk.irina. 

^  It  should  be  noticed  that  though  the  Jaina  use  the  same  names 
for  the  gods  as  the  Hindus  employ,  the  words  h.ive  often  a  (hffeient 
connotation  ;  e.g.  whereas  the  Hindus  use  the  word  indra  to  denote 
the  rain-god,  the  Jaina  believe  in  not  one  but  sixty-four  Indras,  who 
have  notliing  to  do  with  rain,  but  who  are  the  rulers  of  sixty-four 
difterent  kingdoms. 
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ljlanct.s  [Jyotifij,  lmI  ;^hosl-ii(j(ls  [Vyanlara),  gods  who  Ir.iwl 
111  llu:  rilesti.il  c.ir  [I'aiiiuhukaj,  .uid  l.isUy  Uluivanapali,  the 
lordi  el  l!ii  iwwcr  rLgiuiis,  who  inh.ibit  the  space  iibove  hell. 
Each  ot  these  ^ods  has  a  (iillereiit  ayu  or  term  to  serve. 

Another  br.uu  h  ut  Ayu  k.iriiKi  determines  how  long  a  jiva 
can  wear  a  human  torm  {Manusya  ayu  kanna^j.  There 
are  two  classes  oi  human  beings  on  this  earth,  those  who 
live  in  the  land  where  work  is  done  [KarmabhCuni'-)  and 
who  exercise  themselves  in  warfare  [asij,  in  commerce, 
religion,  or  writing  [masij,  or  in  agriculture  [kasij  ;  and 
those  who  live  in  the  land  where  no  such  work  is  done 
{Akarmabhumi),  but  where  all  needs  are  supplied  by  the 
ten  kinds  oi  desirc-fulhlling  trees  ;  both  classes  ot  men  only 
hold  their  position  tor  the  length  ot  time  their  Manusyaayu 
karma  determines.  Again  Ayu  karma  decides  how  long  a 
jiva  can  be  forced  to  inhabit  the  form  of  an  insect,  a  bird, 
or  a  lower  animal  [Tiryanc  ayu  karma  ^). 

The  fourth  division  of  Ayu  karma  determines  the  period 
for  which  a  jiva  must  dwell  in  one  of  the  seven  hells  [Naraka 
ayu  karma*}. 

The  comforting  thing  about  all  four  divisions  of  Ayu 
karma  is  that  it  can  never  be  accumulated  to  last  beyond 
one  re-incarnation,  and  that  it  can  be  acquired  only  once 
in  one's  life,  generally  at  the  period  when  about  a  third 
of  life  remains.  It  is  accumulated  in  the  following  ways: 
a  man  wins  Deva  ayu  karma,  which  will  keep  him  in  the 
position  of  a  god  for  a  certain  time,  by  straightforward 
dealing,  by  avoiding  anger,  pride  and  greed,  and  by 
practising  celibacy.  In  the  same  way,  by  being  always 
gentle  and  honourable  and  checking  all  tendency  to  anger, 
pride  and  greed,  a  jiva  gains  the  privilege  of  being  a 
man  for  a  period  that  varies  according  to  his  past  virtue 

'  Or  Maniiifvayuhkanna. 

•  Dr.  Jacob)  practically  limits  the  activities  of  Karmabhaaii  to 
practising  religious  duties.  This  would  ignore  asi  and  kasi  entirely. 
/U<lrdh;ra  Su/r,r,  S.  B.  A.,  xxii,  p.  195. 


Or  Tiijtii^iiyuhkanHa. 


*  Or  iXanikdvuhkanmi. 
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\i.  N.un 
k.irma. 


VII.  (iolr, 
kaniia. 


(M.tiuisy.i  ayu  k,irin;ii,  .uid  .il^o  (.■iilcrs  .t  st.itc  in  wiiitli  lie 
uiKlcrst.iiuls  wliii  li  ^iirii.N  ami  ^nd.-,  .ui'  triii'  and  wliiidi  Ixiok^ 
rcliahlr,  and  in  dlicdirni  (.■  In  tlirni  he  protrtts  ail  life  and 
lolln\\>  tJK'  (lilt, lie--  dt  till'  jain.t  rrli^mn.  liul  a  man  who 
gives  w.iy  to  craltiiu^  and  nitnj^ui'  will  he  sentenced  to 
pass  some  nt  Ins  next  liie  a>  a  bird  or  beast  ( 1  iry.ifn  ayu 
karma);  another  by  indul;^in^  in  any  of  the  lollouin^  hin> : 
;^aniblmj^,  drinkint^  intoxicants,  eatinj^  lle>li,  unehastity, 
thievin;^,  or  hunting,  is  deternnning  the  tune  he  will  pass 
in  hell  (\araka  ayu  karma). 

In  studying  Ayu  karm.i  we  have  seen  that  a  ji\,i  may 
be  sentenced  to  spend  ,i  (  crt.un  time  as  a  man,  a  god,  an 
insect,  or  a  helbbeing.  Each  oi  these  tour  states  or  con- 
ditions is  called  i^ali,  and  it  is  according  to  our  i)ast  deeds 
th.it  We  are  born  in  the  Manu!?ya  gati,  Deva  gati,  Tiryanc 
gati,  or  N.iraka  gati,  the  karma  that  decides  which  ot 
these  tour  sh.dl  be  our  particular  gati,  i.e.  in  which  prison 
we  shall  dwell,  being  called  Ndiiia  haniia.^  'riiere  are  one 
liundred  and  three  divisions  oi  Nama  karma,  many  oi  wliich 
we  have  already  discussed  when  we  were  studying  the 
categories  of  I'apa  and  Punya. 
ii  An  Indian's  whole  life,  his  occupation,  the  locality  in 
which  he  may  live,  his  marriage,  his  religious  observances 
and  oven  his  footl  and  fellow  diners  are  determined  by  the 
caste  into  which  he  is  born  ;  so  that  it  is  small  wonder  it 
a  Jaina  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  Golra  karma,  which,  as  he  believes,  determines  his 
caste  in  his  next  and  subse(iuent  lives.  There  arc  two 
main  divisions  of  ihis  karma  :  it  decides  whether  the  jiva 
shall  be  born  in  a  high-  or  in  a  low-caste  family.  Pride 
is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining  a  man's  future 
caste :    if  he  indulge  in   pride    about    his    high    caste,  his 

'  Dr.  r.handarkar  quotes  (.jovindananda's  sayin- ;  '  Xfunika,  i.e. 
(lie  belief  that  1  am  a  person  bearing  such  and  sucii  a  name ; 
Gotrika,  i.e.  the  knowledge  that  1  now  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
pupil?  of  the  worshipful  .Xrhat.'  l.oc.  cit.,  p.  97.  None  of  the  Jaina 
that  the  uriter  h  is  consulted  accept  these  '.ranslations  as  correct. 
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f,,rin,  hi>  k.muu^,  hi>  l.miily,  hi.  t.mu',  his  slaM^;tli,  hi. 
.uccc..  ill  .nmnurc.',  or  hi.  .lu.lfnlics,  lie  is  laym-  up  the 
in.iu.piudu.  I'mtr.i  k.irin.i  vnIh-  h  nmU  Mir.-ly  ciu.u  luiii  l^  hr 
l„„n  HI  .1  lnu->,iMc  aiul  .k-piM'd  t.miily  m  tlic  next  hU-;  it 
on  thf  (ith.T  h.iua  he  .sternly  curbs  hi>  KMiccit  and  that 
eon.sl.uit  .ritin/in-  .md  ccnsurin-  -.t  other,  which  is  the 
sure.t  prn<,t  .4  pride,  .uid  al.o  in  every  possible  way  take, 
eare  ot   annual.,  then  birth   into  a  lii<;h  caste  will  be  hi. 

All  o'l  u.  have  been  bewildered  by  the  inellectivene.s  "^  ^^j^-^^  ^ 
s(.ine  people  ;  they  seem  to  have  everything  m  their  iavour  ^^^^^^^ 
and  vet  thev  muddle  away  every  opportunity  that  lite  otters 
them.  Tlu'  )aina  Imd  the  answer  to  this  puzzle  m  their 
behet  in  .bitardva  karma,  the  karma  that  always  hinders. 
It  we  are  wealthv  and  so  generous  that  we  long  to  revel 
in  the  keen  joy  ot  giving,  an<l  yet  never  do  give,  we  know 
that  in  a  past  lite  we  accumulated  the  karma  that  prevents 
giving  {Ddiuhitardya  karma).  It  we  realize  the  protit  that 
is  sure  to  follow  a  certain  course  ot  action,  and  yet  we  never 
act  on  this  -  ^ization,  we  must  have  accumulated  Ldblidn- 
tardya  karn  It   in  spite  of   uur  wealth  we  never  really 

enjoy  our  possessions  or  our  luxuries,  either  continuously 
or  even  for  an  instant,  the  cause  is   either  Bhogdntaraya 
or    U pahhogdutardya   karma.     The    last    hindering   karma 
{Virvdntardya  karma j  prev,     .  our  using  our  will   or  our 
bodi'ly  strength  as  we  should  like  to  do.     The  convenience 
of  this  belief  is  obvious.     Life  in  India  is  for  Indians,  as 
It  is  ft.r  Europeans,  a  constant  and  unending  hght  against 
blackness,   m    which    Europeans    have    the    advantage   of 
periodic  visits   to  a   cool  climate   to  brace  their  moral  as 
well  as  their  physical  f^bre,  and  have  also  a  tonic  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  work  and  the  gospel  of  exercise.     Jama 
have  none  of  these  advantages,  but  recline  on  the  ener- 
vating doctrine  of  Antaraya  karma,  which  provides  those 
of   them  who  are  lazy  with  an  e.\cuse  for  every  sort  of 
inertia. 
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Ihc  .hraugcmcHi  oj  ihe  J-.if^ln  Karma. 
I  lu  jam. I  li.i\c  a  .sjRu.il  n.i-nii  l,,i-  llic  \\.,y  iluy  arr,ui^;c 
tin  ci^lii  k.irm.i  :  ilu'V  .,iy  thai  tli.'  Iit>l  tliin-  iir.  c.^.iry'is 
knn\vledyo(;//<f;/a);  uithuut  this  uc  ,  ann(,t  l)ih..l,l  thr  true 
i.mli  (tiaysaiia;;  li  wc  p.i.ssi'ss  b,,tl,  k,|,,ulolKi-  aiid  laitli, 
^vc  arc  indillcruit  to  pam  or  pleaMir.-  <rr,/,//in<;i  ;  /ac;//,j/;;vu 
loUow.,  because  lhrou<;li  pkaMUc  or  Icar  ol  pain  \\c  may 
become  cnlaiii^led  m  \N,,rldly  atta.  liniciit.  ,  tliat  i.  the  duel 
cause  whicli  dclermmcs  the  leiigtii  ol  eacli  impriM,nment 
Idyu)  ■  wlieii  this  liaa  been  determmed,  lliere  stili  reinaiui, 
to  be  decided  the  .state  in  \shich  we  ^hall  be  imprisoned 
{iid»ia)  ;  1,11  that  aj^am  depends  the  caste  and  laimly  {^utru) ; 
and  a  man's  caste  and  laimly  are  alter  all  eitlier  liis  -reatest 
help  or  his  greatest  iiindrance  {aiUardya). 

Glidlni  and  Aghdlui  Karma. 
The  eiglit  karma  are  also  classilied  into  the  Ghdtin  karma, 
Nvliieh  can  only  be  destroyed  witli  great  labour,  and  which 
include  Jnaniivaraniya,  Darsanavaraiilya,  M.,h.iniya  and 
Antaraya  karnui:  and  the  Jghdtiu  karma,  namely  \edanlya, 
Ayu,  Nama  and  Ciotra  karma,  which,  important  as  their 
results  are,  can  yet  be  more  easily  destroyed.  1  lie  Jaina 
say  that  if  the  Ghatm  are  once  burnt  up  in  the  burning 
glow  of  austerities  (tapa),  the  Aghatin  can  be  snapped  as 
easily  as  a  piece  of  burnt  string.^ 

Three  Tenses  oj  Kanna. 
Ihe  Jaina  also  divide  karma  according  to  the  period 
when  It  was  acquired,  is  being  experienced,  or  will  be  experi- 
enced. Ihe  karma  which  we  accumulated  in  past  lives 
they  call  Sattd  ;  that  which  we  are  even  now  in  this  present 
life  sowing,  and  of  which  we  shall  reap  the  harxest  in  a  future 

'Here  again  will  be  noticed  a  diflerence  from   the   intcrnrefition 
of  t.ovind..nanda  (who  thinks  four  karma  ';.re  of  use  to  ci?iblc  one 

lavourab.e  }.    and  from  Dr.  lihandarkar,  who  considers  the  (ihitin 
Karman  to  .nean  '  the  disabling  Karmans  '.     Loc.  eit'  pp  97  n.  and  93 
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\\\v,  ]^  UAUwd  Baitillta;  .uul  llu'  k.inu.i  w  Iium- triiits,  ^;(im(1  or 
cmI,  arc  now  ripiimi^;  anil  biin^  t\|)iriiiin.'(l  i-^  L'Jaya} 
I  lif  J.un.i  illnNtr.itf  tliu.-c  tlirii-  iliviMnns  ot  k.irni.i  l)y  llic 
tluic  ^t.i^ib  Uk'  water  in  a  \\(11  pasMS  tlnuu,i;li.  \\  lull  tlic 
watt  r  i>  m  tia  will,  llicy  liktii  il  tn  Salta  karma  ;  wlicn  il 
i.>  in  tlif  iLallarn  biu  kcl  ih.il  draws  it  up  Irdiu  tin.-  (Ii.i)llis 
I'l  the  v.cll,  to  Bandlia  karma,  and  a^i  il  Howa  alony  lo  llic 
plants,  U>  L\laya  k.irma. 

liic  wluilc  UaLhin[i  ol  J.iinism  on  karma  would  Icacl  to 
lalalij-m  ut  tiic  most  mir^chicvous  kind,  wire  it  not  tor  the 
bclicl  that  there  are  two  great  types  ot  karma.  One  type, 
XlkdcUakaniiii,  we  ha\e  stored  up  lor  ourselves  and  we  .ue 
bound  to  experience;  but  a  ray  ol  Impe  comes  through 
the  existence  ol  Stlhila  karma,  or  that  dc-tiny  which  we 
may  by  extraordinary  exertions  evade.  Only  the  Ke\ali 
know  to  which  class  a  mort.d's  karma  has  been  assigned, 
so  that  every  man  is  kit  free  to  hope  that  he  may  by  present 
exertion  escape  some  of  the  sullering  he  has  earned  in  his 
past  hi.story.  It  was  probably  seeing  the  tragic  ellect  of 
absolute  fatalism  on  (iosilla  which  led  Mahavira  to  incor- 
porate this  tenet  into  the  body  of  Ins  dcjctrine. 

The  Fourteen  Steps  to  Liberation  from  Karma. 

So  long  as  the  soul  is  bound  by  karma,  it  can  never  attain 
deliverance,  but  the  Jaina  believe  that  there  is  a  ladder  of 
fourteen  steps  [Cauda  Gunaithdnaka'-)  by  whicl;  a  jiva  may 
mount  to  mok?a. 

The  Jaina  believe  that  the  soul  while  on  the  first  step 
{Mithydiva  gunasthdnaka)  is  completely  under  the  mlluencc 
of  karma,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  truth.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  this  step  :  when  a  soul  is  on  the  lower  [Vyakta- 
mithydtva  gunasthdnaka),  other  people  can  sec  that  it  is 
mistaking  false  religion  for  the  true  faith ;  when  one  has 
advanced  to  the  slightly  higher   step    [Avyaktamithydtva 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  three  divisions  with  the  V'edanta 
SiuiiitiJ,  Kriyaiuiina  and  /'rarabiihu  kanna. 

*  Or  Gunusthdna. 


N'ik.iLii.i 
.111(1 
.Sitliil.t 
kanna. 


i.  Mi- 
thyatva 
Kun.is- 
thanaka. 
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ii.  Siisva 
sadan.i 
<;iin,ib- 
th.inak.i. 


iii.  Misra 

j;uiias- 
th.inaka. 


iv.  Avira- 
tisamyag- 

drisii 

gunas- 

thanaka. 


f^nnastliniiaka)  thougli  (Hiu  may  ontinuc  in  this  ini^t.iki', 
one  is  imt  doing  it  so  unla'sitatingly  as  to  l)c  obvious  to 
others.  Jii.-^t  .IS  taking  an  intoxicating  drug  pru\cnts  one's 
distinguislnng  white  from  yelhnv,  so  a  soul  on  this  step 
makes  mistakes.     .\  Jaina  .sinka  says  : 

'  As  a  man  blind  from  birth  lb  not  able  to  say  what  is  uj,'Iy  and  what 
is  beautiful,  a  man  on  the  Mithy.itva  yunasthanaka  cannot  determine 
what  is  real  .ind  what  is  false.' 

The  soul,  whirletl  round  and  round  in  the  cycle  of  rebirth, 
lo^es  some  of  its  crudeness  and  ignorance,  and  attains  to 
the  state  (called  Gmntliibheda]  wlien  it  begins  to  distinguish 
a  little  between  what  is  false  and  what  is  true  ;  unfor- 
tunately, it  next  moves  into  the  state  (named  Upamiiia 
sa/'ikita}  when,  though  it  knows  there  is  a  distinction,  it 
forgets  it,  and  so  is  not  able  to  put  it  into  practice  ;  but 
when  some  faint  remeinbrance  comes  back,  it  has  arrixed 
at  the  second  stej)  (Sdsvdsadaiia'^ gunasthdnaka)  of  the  stairs 
to  nioksa.  The  Jaina  s;'/  that  Upa.sama  sankita  resembles 
lire  liiddcn  under  ashes,  for  though  a  man's  bad  qualities 
may  be  hidden  and  under  control  for  a  long  time,  they  are 
bound  to  blaze  out  at  last. 

A  soul  tliat  mounts  to  the  third  step  [Misra  gniiasthd- 
iiaka)  is  in  an  uncertain  condition,  one  moment  knowing 
the  trtith  and  the  next  doubting  it.  It  is  like  the  mixture 
formed  by  stirring  together  curds  and  sugar  to  make  the 
sweetmeat  called  srikharida,  which  is  half  sour  and  half 
sweet.  No  one  will  die  in  this  mixed  condition,  but  will 
cither  slip  back  to  the  second  stej)  or  proceed  onward  to 
the  fourth, 

■;  The  man  at  the  fourth  stage,  Aviralisamyagdristi  guitas- 
thdiiaka,  has  either  through  the  influence  of  his  past  good 
karma,  or  by  the  tciching  of  his  guru,  obtained  true  faith. 
A  famous  sjoka  runs  : 

'Liking  for  principles  preached  by  Jina  is  called   true  faith,  it  is 
derived  cither  from  nature  or  from  knowledge  given  by  the  guiu.' 

'  Ur  .'  'Ui:ii!\!/i,r. 
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Tliu  soul  is  still  uii.iblc  tu  t;ikc  those  \-o\\s  whieli  lirlp 
in  the  iif^ht  ngiiinst  kariiui  (which  we  shiiU  discuss  in  the 
next  chapter;  and  so  the  step  is  called  A\irati.  lie  can 
now,  it  he  likes,  control  anger,  pride  and  greed  and  three 
branches  of  Mohaniya  karma  (Mithyatva,  Misra,  and  Sam- 
yaktva),  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  not  to  destroy  all 
oi  them,  lor  they  may  lead  to  a  man's  falling  back  to  the 
second  step.  Whilst  on  this  fourth  step,  the  jiva  gains  five 
good  things  :  the  power  of  curbing  anger  {Sama)  ;  the 
realization  that  the  world  is  evil,  and  that  since  it  is  a  place 
in  which  one  has  to  reap  .'le  fruits  of  one's  own  karma,  one 
need  have  little  atTcction  for  it  {Samavega  ^j  ;  he  also  lealizes 
that  his  wife  and  children  do  not  belong  to  him  {.Wirveda)  ; 
and  that  he  must  try  and  relieve  any  one  who  is  in  trouble 
[Amikampd) ;  and  lastly  he  gains  complete  faith  in  all  the 
victorious  Jina  {Asthd).  Wo  have  seen  that  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  this  stage  is  that  a  man  does  not  yet  take  the 
vows;  he  may  wish  to  do  so,  but  though  he  has  destroyed 
excessive  anger,  pride  and  greed,  he  has  not  yet  entirely 
escaped  from  their  influence. 

The  fifth  step,  Dcsavirali-  guiiaslhdnaka,  or  the  step  of 
merit,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  specially  interesting,  for  up 
till  now  faith  has  been  the  chief  point  that  has  exercised 
the  thoughts  of  the  climber,  but  now  he  realizes  the  great 
importance  oi  conduct,  and  so  can  take  the  twelve  vows 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  deal  largely  with  questions  of  be- 
haviour. The  step  has  three  parts.  First  {Jaghanya 
desavirati),  a  man  promises  not  to  drink  intoxicants  or  to 
cat  flesh,  and  he  constantly  repeats  the  Magadhi  salutation 
to  the  Five  Great  Ones  (Panca  Paramcsvara)  :  '  A  bow 
to  Arihanta,  a  bow  to  Siddha,  a  bow  to  Acarya,  a  bow  to 
Upadh\-aya,  a  bow  to  all  the  Sadhus  of  this  world.'  fhen, 
though  still  on  the  fifth  step,  he  may  advance  a  little  higher 
on  it  [Madhyama  desavirati)  and,  keeping  all  the  twelve  vows, 
take  special  care  only  to  make  money  in  righteous  ways. 
'  Or  Stii/nrgii.  '  Otherwise  SaihyaUisaihyatu. 
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Every  day  he  slumld  Le  verv  eareful  to  keep  the  .ix  rules 
for  (hiily  Hie,  which  are  described  in  a  well-known  sloka  : 

■  one  must  \\or.,!iip  ( lod,  serve  the  guru,  study  the  scriptures,  control 
the  senses,  pcrrnrni  austerities  and  give  alms.' 

■Ihinlly,  while  still  on  this  step,  he  may  advance  to  Utknsta 
desavirati,  eating  only  once  a  day,  niaintainin,^'  absolute 
chastity,  resigning  the  society  even  ol  his  own  wile,  eating 
nothing  that  possesses  ewn  one  lite,  and  Imally  lorniiiig 
the  determination  to  become  a  sadhu.  This  is  the  highest 
step  that  a  layman  can  reach  as  such,  ior  il  it  be  successfully 
surmounted,  he  will  become  a  sadhu. 

At  this  -tage,  too,  moderate  anger,  deceit,  pride  and  greed 
are  controlled  and  sometimes  dci^troyed. 
\  We  now  come  to  the  sixth  ste-  on  the  ladder,  Pramatla 
giinasthdnaka,  which  can  oi^ly  b  tscended  by  the  professed 
ascetic.  Even  slight  passions  are  n(nv  controlled  or  de- 
stroyed, and  only  certain  negligences  (Pramdda)  remain. 

'These  live   I'ramada:    Tridc,    linjoynient   of  the  senses,    Kasaya, 
Sleep  and  Gossip,  torment  the  soul  in  this  world ' 

runs  a  MagadhI  .-^loka,  and  the  Jaina  believe  that  if  a  soul 
IS  to  mount  the  next  step,  he  must  never  indulge  any  of 
these  for  more  than  forty-eight  minutes  at  a  time  ;  if  he 
does,  he  will  not  mount,  but  on  the  contrary  will  descend  to 
the  lowest  step  of  all. 

^  At  the  seventh  step,  Apramatta  t^uitasthdnaka,  anger  is 
cither  absolutely  quiescent  or  actually  destroyed,  and  only 
in  a  slight  degree  do  pride,  deceit  and  greed  remain.  The 
soul's  power  of  meditation  increases,  for  the  bad  qualities 
which  lead  to  sleep  are  absent,  and  lastly  one  is  freed  from 
all  negligence. 

Among  the  Digambara  some  say  that  women  can  only 
mount  as  high  as  the  fifth  stage;  others  believe  they  can  reach 
the  eighth  step,  which  is  called  Styalibadara  gnnaslhdnaka. 
It  is  also  called  the  Apurvakaraita,  because  the  man  who 
has  his  foot  on  this  stair  experiences  such  joy  as  he  has 
ne\er  known  belore  in  all  his  life.     As  anger  di:;appearcd 
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on  tlie  seventh  step,  so  (Idcs  pride  now,  eitlier  temporarily 
or  for  ever.  A  man  at  tliis  stag;L'  increases  his  powers  of 
meditation  by  Yoga,  and  the  fetters  of  karma  are  fast 
becoming  unlofised  ;  in  fact  so  elevated  is  this  step,  and  so 
few  attain  to  it,  that  it  is  also  called  '  the  Unique  '. 

It  is  intC'-sting  to  notice  that  the  Jaina  think  it  easier  ix.Aniya- 
to  get  rid  of  anger  than  of  pride,  and  that  deceit  docs  not  |;|^;^''^''_''''' 
disappear  till  the  man  has  reached  the  ninth  step  I  Amyati-  thanaka. 
Inldiva   f^iinastlidimka),   whilst   greed   persists   longer    than 
any  of  the  other  Kasaya  ;    any  one  who  has  watched  the 
characters  of  Indians  develop  and  improve  wfmld  acknow- 
ledge how  extraortlinarily  true  this  psychological  succession 
is.     Not  I  inly  docs  tlie  man  attain  freedom  from  deceit  at 
this  stage,  but  he  becomes  practically  sexless.     One  great 
ditticulty  still  persists,  for  he  is  haunted  by  the  memories  of 
what  he  did  and  saw  before  he  became  an  ascetic. 

The  description    of   the   tenth   step,   Suksmasampardya  x.  Ruks- 


.?" 


)tas!lid)iakii.  emphasizes  the  enormous  difference  between 


paraya 


the  Jaina  and  the  Christian  notions  of  asceticism,  for  this  gunai- 
stage  is  only  reached  by  the  advanced  ascetic,  who  tliere-  thanaka. 
upon  loses  all  sense  of  humour,  all  pleasure  in  beauty  of 
sound  or  form,  and  all  perception  of  pain,  fear,  grief, 
dis"ust  and  smells.  One  contrasts  with  this  a  certain 
Cowley  father's  saying  about  '  the  sheer  fun  it  was  to  be 
a  Christian  '  ;  and  many  devout  Christians  tell  us  that, 
having  made  the  great  renunciation,  they  have  found 
almost  unexpectedly  that  the  surrender  of  worldly  ambition 
and  the  wire-pulling  it  entails  has  endowed  them  with 
an  entirely  new  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  the 
treasures  (  '  art  and  the  joy  of  living,  besides  giving  them 
a  deeper  power  of  suffering  with  others.  In  short.  Christian 
asceticism  is  a  development  of  personality,  whilst  Jaina 
asceticism  amounts  to  self-stultification. 

Some  slight  degree  of  greed  still  remains  to  the  Jaina 
ascetic  who  has  reached  this  stage,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Jaina  sadhu  generally  comes  from  the  conunercial 
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class,  and  dftiMi  fmm  a  money-lendLT's  family.  This  helps 
us  to  iiiKliTstand  how  difhcii'lt  some  ascetics  find  it  to  get 
rid  of  rrreed,  and,  whilst  professing  to  give  up  everything, 
contrive  by  hook  or  crook  to  ret.iin  their  fortune,— Mnir- 
tinics,  .IS  we  liave  noted,  even  keeping  it  in  paper 'money 
hidden  on  their  persons,  to  the  great  disgust  of  their  fellnw 
Jama.  Tlmse  who  manage  absolutely  to  destroy  every 
trace  of  greed  will  pass  straight  to  the  twelfth  stagj,  whilst 
others  have  to  pause  at  the  ele\enth. 

When  a  man  has  attained  to  t\u-  eleventh  stage,  Upa- 
santanioha  g)i>!a.<tluhiaka,  he  has  reached  a  really  critical 
point,  where  everything  depends  on  h.,w  he  dealsVith  the 
sm  ot  greed.  If  he  destroys  it,  and  it  he.(,mes  cjuite  extinct, 
lie  is  safe  ;  but  if  it  only  remains  (luiescent,  he  is  in  a  perilous 
state,  for,  like  a  tlo(,d,  it  may  at  any  moii;ent  burst  its  dam, 
and  the  force  of  its  current  may  carry  the  soul  far  down 
the  slope  he  has  '■  -  rljnibing,  depositing  him  on  either  the 
sixth  or  seventh  or  even  on  the  lowest.     On  the  other 

liniid,  if  he  deal  successfully  with  greed,  he  l)ecomcs  an 
AnuttaraxasI  Deva  and  knows  that  he  will  become  aSiddha 
after  he  has  undergone  one  more  rebirth  as  a  man. 

If  a  man  be  on  the  twdfth  step.  Kslmmoha  oumsthanaka 
he  has  won  freedom  for  ever  not  r,nlv  from  greed  but  from 
all  the  ghatin  karma,i  and  though  the  aghalin  karma'^  still 
persist,  they  have  little  power  to  bind  the  soul:  in  fact 
so  limited  is  their  power,  that  at  death  a  soul  passes  at  once 
through  the  two  remaining  stages  and  enters  mok^a  without 
delay.  The  Uigambara  believe  that  at  this  stage  the  first  two 
parts  of  pure  contemplation  (Sukl.ulhvana)  are  developed 
If  a  man  who  reaches  the  stage  of  Savogikevall  ounas- 
thanaka  preaches,  and  forms  a  community  or  tirtha'  he 
becomes  a  Tirthahkara.     I  h-  first  (according  to  the  Dig'am- 

those  wLirlfdl^"""  '"''':'*":°y.">---'^'^"rcii„g  to  another  intcrpretatio,, 
those  which  destroy  omniscience:  Jnanavaraniva.  Dnr^anfuaranna 
Molianiya  and  .Antaraya.      Cp.  p.  184.  '  .iw.iaiii)a, 

.rif-nr-'V-'l  '■'''^'   \"  '^'t'"-'  "'  "^"'^  ^^'^'^'^  ^^^  ""^  'iestroy  <„„ni. 
science  :    \  edaniya,  .\yu,  Nania  and  Cotra. 
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bara)  obtains  '  etcriiiil  wisdom,  illiniit.ihk' insin;ht,  everlasting 
happiness  and  unbounded  prowess'.  When  tliis  iibsoUite 
knowledge  is  acquired,  Indra,  Kubeni  >  and  other  heavenly 
h'.in^s,  ineludin<:;  the  eelesti.d  enf:;ineer,  \'aisr,unana,  raise 
the  Samavasarana  (or  heavenly  pavilion)  where  the  twelve 
(-nnferences  meet  to  lu  ir  eternal  wisdom  from  the  Kevali. 
After  pravers  have  been  offered,  the  Kevali  goes  about 
preaching  truth,  until,  when  the  day  of  deliverance 
approaches,  he  takes  U>  the  third  part  of  pure  contem- 
plation (Sukladhyana).  Here  the  soul  reaches  every  part 
of  the  universe  and  is  yet  contained  Vvithin  the  body, 
though  its  onlv  connexion  with  it  ndw  is  resilience.  I  he 
last  part  of  contemplation  follows  when  the  fourteenth  step 
is  ascended,  and  the  body  disappears  like  burnt  camphor. 
This  is  Nir\ana.- 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  discuss  the  fourteenth 
step,  we  may  quote  the  famous  sloka  that  describes  the 
pomp  of  a  Tirthaiikara  : 

'  Tlu'  iree  of  Asoka,  the  shower  of  celesti.il  tloueis,  the  singing  of 
heavenly  soni^s,  the  waving  of  fly  whisks,  the  lion-sha,icd  throne,  the 
shining  of  the  halo,  the  beating  of  celestial  kettle-drums,  the  umbrella, 
all  these  eight  things  attend  the  Tirthank.ir.i.' 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  TirthcUikara,  the  man  at  this 
thirteenth  stage,  that  the  people  worship;  tor  once  he 
passes  to  the  next  step,  he  loses  all  interest  in  people,  besides 
parting  with  his  own  body.  The  Siddha  alone  know  exactly 
where  every  one  is  on  the  heavenward  road,  but  they  have 
lost  all  interest  in  the  question. 

The  moment  a  man  reaches  the  fourteenth  stage,  Ayogi- 

kevali  giitiastlmuaka,  all  his  karma  is  purged  away,  and  he 

proceeds  at  once  to  moksa  as  a  Siddha  (for  no  one  can 

remain  alive  on  this  step).     In  moksa  there  is  of  course  no 

absorption  into  the  infinite,  but  the  freed  soul  dwells  for  ever 

above  the  land  called  Siddhasila,  from  whence  it  returns 

no  more,  and  this  is  moksa. 

'  ( >r  Ku\(Ta. 

-  A.  li.  Latthe,  M. A..  .///  Intyodiictio)!  to  Jainisni.  p.  42. 
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There  •  innumerable  delivere.!  souls  exist  and  are  to  be 
there  t..r  a-r>  that  never  were  besun  and  which  never 
(i"?c  •.     A  sl,,ka  (ieMTibes  the  <|iiahties  uf  the  Siddha  thus: 

•Omn.soencc.  I-oimdless  vision.  ill„n,t.blc  righteousness,  infinite 
strength,  perfect  bliss.  inclestruct,b,iity,  existence  without  form,  a  body 

.Slh't'"'    '"  ''°'"   """"  '"■''^-  '""'  ''''  "''   '■■'^aracteristics  of  the 

As  a  soul  passes  from  stage  to  stage,  it  gains  tlie  three 
jeNNels,  and  the  possession  r,f  tliese  ensur.^s  the  attainment 
"t  nioksa. 

Tile  writer  u,.s  recently  discussing  these  f(,urteen  steps 
^v.lh  some  jau.a  fr.ends,  and  ,t  was  most  interesting  to 
nntice  ti>e  way  they  reah/ed  that  Christians  not  only 
l)fheve<l  m  an  upward,  heave.dy  path,  but  also  in  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  ,,  (iuHle  who  hehl  their  hands  and 
steadied  their  feet  o^•er  the  d.fticult  places.  The  [aina  of 
course,  denying  as  they  do  a  Creator,  are  deprived  of  the 
iHliet  :n  a  heavenly  Father,  who  watching  over  us  'neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps  '.  The  vital  difference  on  this  point 
01  the  twn  laiths  is  well  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between 
Christian  evening  hymns  such  as  : 

'  Abide  with  me :  fast  falls  the  eventide  ; 
The  darkness  deepens;    Lord,  with  me'abide: 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee. 
Help  of  the  helpless.  O  abide  with  me.' 
-and    the   following  Magadhi  sloka  which   many  devout 
Jama  repeat  after  their  exening  reading  frcnn  the  sacred 
books  : 

'  The  soul  is  the  maker  and  the  non-maker,  and  itself  makes  happi- 
ness  and  misery,  is  its  own  friend  and  its  own  foe,  decides  its  own 
condition  good  or  evil,  is  its  own  river  \-eyaran,.^  My  soul  is  my 
KujJasamah.'  Fhe  soul  is  the  cow  from  which  all  desires  can  be 
nuiked,  the  soul  is  my  heavenly  garden.' 

'Right  knowledge,  right  faith  and  right  conduct.    See  p.  24s 

drov^eJb^l^ill^lm^l^amr^  '"  ''''''  '^""'^'^'"^^  "^  =-'--'  ^^ 
■"  A  tree  under  which  suuls  are  tormented  by  ParamfullKuni. 


CHAPTER  IX 

TIIK  LIFE  STORY  OF  A  JAINA 

The  impdrtaiKT  of  bcin^  horn  ;i  ni.ui  is  early  emphasized 
in  Jainism  ;  for  the  moment  a  eliild  is  born,  if  it  be  a  boy, 
a  brass  tray  is  beaten  by  the  proud  father  or  other  relatives 
in  order  to  announce  tlie  happy  event,  and  also,  they  say,  to 
^et  the  child  used  to  noise  from  the  lirst  and  to  ensure  that 
it  shall  never  be  frightened. 

Whether  the  child  be  a  girl  f)r  a  boy,  the  exact  mcmicnt  of 
its  birth  is  noted,  that  the  astrologer  may  later  on  be  able  to 
draw  its  horoscope,  on  which  its  future  marriage  will  depend. 

The  baby  is  then  bathed  in  water  and  its  little  mouth  is 
washed  with  wool  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  sugar-cane  water 
and  melted  butter. 

If  the  child  be  the  first-born  son  of  the  household,  the 
parents  send  presents  of  such  things  as  sugar,  sweets  and 
fruits  to  their  friends,  but  of  course  no  such  extravagance 
is  indulged  in  if  it  be  a  girl. 

When  the  little  mite  is  five  days  old,  its  friends  bind 
white  threads  round  its  neck,  its  hands  and  its  feet  for 
luck,  and  send  presents  of  cooked  sweetmeats  to  their 
friends. 

The  Jaina  believe  that  a  boy's  whole  future  is  decided 
the  night  that  he  is  six  days  old,  and  on  that  night 
Mother  Chatthl  is  worshipped.  A  little  stool  in  the 
sleeping-room  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  and 
on  it  are  placed  a  white  sheet  of  paper  and  a  white  pen, 
a  lamp  of  melted  butter  is  lighted,  and  then  some 
relative  takes  the  baby  on  her  lap,  covers  its  head, 
and  worships  both  the  stool  and  its  contents  before  the 
family  retire  to  rest.  When  all  is  quiet  they  believe  that 
Chatthi  or  Vidartha  will  come  and  write  secretly  on  the 
paper  a  description  of  the  sort  of  fortune  that  will  meet  the 
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(  hild  (luring  life,  ;uk1  the  Iciiylh  of  time  it  will  live,  hut  no 
one  is  ever  able  to  sec,  much  less  decipher,  the  mystiiwritinj^. 

On  the  ninth  (or  with  some  sects  the  eleventh)  day  after 
the  child's  birth  the  mother  is  bathed.  After  the  bathing 
she  stands  so  as  to  face  the  sun  and  shakes  from  her  linger 
a  drop  of  kai'iku  (turmeric). 

When  the  baby  is  twelve  days  old,  it  is  named  with 
nmch  ceremony.  I:i  a  silk  sari  'the  shawl-like  overdress  of 
Indian  w(»men)  are  placed  some  grain,  the  leaf  of  a  pipala 
tree,  a  copper  coin  and  a  sopari  nut,  and  then  four  boys 
(or,  if  the  child  be  a  girl,  four  girls)  are  called,  and  each 
seizes  a  corner  of  the  sari  and  begins  to  rock  it.  The  baby 
meanwhile  is  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  father's  sister,  and 
as  the  children  rock  the  siirl  and  sing 

'  Oji  jholi  pfpaja  pana 
Phaie  pfidyuiii  [/uimjt]  nama,' 

the  aunt  at  the  right  mc  ment  declares  the  child's  name, 
and  of  course  also  gives  it  i  present ;  for  while  all  the  world 
over  the  [profession  of  au  it  is  an  exj)ensive  one,  it  is  no- 
where more  so  than  in  India. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  child's  birth,  the  mother  goes  to  the 
river  to  fill  the  water-pots  for  the  house.  She  takes  with 
her  seven  different  kmds  of  grain  and  a  cocoa-nut.  Arrived 
at  the  river,  she  lights  a  tiny  earthenware  saucer  containing 
ghl,  splits  open  the  cocoa-nut,  and,  after  arranging  the  grain 
in  seven  rows,  she  fills  a  water-pot  from  the  river,  and  then, 
picking  up  one  of  the  seven  rows  of  grain,  she  puts  it  in  her 
lap,  and  as  she  walks  home  carrying  the  filled  water- vessel, 
she  scatters  the  grain. 

The  next  thing  of  great  importance  is  the  cutting  of  the 
child's  hair.  This  is  done  when  he  or  she  has  attained 
either  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth  month  of  its  first 
year.  (The  particular  month  is  not  of  great  importance, 
provided  it  be  an  uneven  number.)  The  barber  is  called, 
and  after  the  operation  is  over,  he  is  given  a  special  present, 
and  a  lucky  mark  is  made  on  the  child's  forehead. 
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Oil  bdinc  auspiciniis  day  duriii'^  tlic  i.irly  nmnths  llic  frcd-  l-Ccduii,' 
int'  Lxrcmony  (Abotana)  takes  plaLC,  at  which  the  fatlur's '-'='■'-'■ 
sist  iT  again  prcriifles,  but  this  time  she  fjains,  instead  of  t!;ivine,', 
a  present.  The  aunt  takes  the  baby  on  lier  lap  and  places 
some  dudhapaka  '  on  a  rupee,  and  se\  i  n  times  (i\er  takes 
some  of  this  and  places  it  in  tiie  child's  nmulli,  wlureupun 
the  father  makes  her  a  present. 

In  another  ceremony,  Gotrijharanaih,  uliicii  takes  place  ( .<jtri- 
when  tile  child  is  three  (or  sunietinies  fi\ej  months  old,  the  J  I'l.""^"'" 
aunt  is  once  more  the  gainer.  This  time  all  the  women  of  the 
household  join  in  preparing  specially  dainty  food  in  readi- 
ness for  a  feast,  and  then  place  on  a  stool  some  grain,  some 
soparl  nut,  some  small  copper  coins  and  a  siKer  coin  ;  the 
baby  is  made  to  bow  to  this  collection,  and  then  th'-  lather 
presents  the  piece  of  silver  to  his  sister  and  feasts  all  his 
friends.  Very  much  the  same  ceremony  is  repeated 
when  the  child  goes  to  sch(.)ol  in  either  his  tifth  or 
seventh   year. 

The  whole  thought  of  a  household  in  India  seems  to  an  Ikiiothal. 
outsider  to  centre  round  marriage  and  motherhood,  and  all 
the  steps  that  lead  up  to  them  are  marked  with  ceremonials. 
The  age  of  betrothal  (Sagdi)  is  steadily  rising,  and  though 
it  varies  in  different  localities,  a  boy  among  the  Jaina  is 
usually  betrothed  about  t'lfteen  or  twenty  and  a  girl  some- 
what earlier.  The  parents  on  both  sides  look  out  for  a 
suitable  match,  and  when  one  has  been  discovered,  the 
girl's  father  sends  to  the  boy's  father  as  a  token  of  his 
intentions  a  cocoa-nut  and  a  rupee,  and  a  priest  is  called 
in  to  mark  the  forehead  (jf  the  boy  and  his  relatives  with 
a  (iandalo  or  auspicious  mark.  A  lucky  woman  (i.e.  one 
whose  husband  is  living  and  who  has  never  lost  a  child)  or 
a  virgin  then  takes  the  cocoa-nut  and  marks  a  candalo 
on  it  and  on  the  rupee,  and  the  boy's  father  summons 
all  his  friends  to  a  feast,  to  which  each  of  the  guests 
brings  a  cocoa-nut.  After  two  or  three  days  a  present, 
'  \  favourite  Indian  dainty  resembling  milk  pudding. 
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consistint;  (4  .i  i  iMo.i-iuit  .unl  tni  ru|ircs,  is  sent  l».ii  k  tn  the 
girl's  hciiisc  .i>  ,1  sit^ii  that  all  j^oes  well. 

'Ihi>,  li(i\ve\rr,  is  (Jiily  the  I)rriiiiiinc^  (if  the  pnseiitatinns, 
and  111  a  lr'.»-  days  .uinther  ^'ift  fmm  the  bny's  hmise  fullcAvs, 
(■iiii>i>tin^  ot  a  (i>in|)Ictc  idstunu-  iii  >ilk  (sfirl,  skirt  and 
ImkIkci,  |i\c  ru]u(s  in  ninncv,  liall  ,i  niaund  nf  criule  and 
li.dt  a  maund  oi  refined  suL;ar ;  hidden  in  the  refined  suj^'ar 
are  two  rupees.  Not  tn  be  niitdoiie,  tlu  lather  of  the  i;irl 
sends  snincthiii',,',  though  of  le>s  \alue:  his  <;ift  consists  of 
halt  a  seer  ot  i  rude  and  h.df  a  .>ei'r  of  retine<l  sui;ar  and  the 
two  rujiees  returned. 

I'hen  follow  two  iliildren's  p  irties  ijiviid'/ai.  I'irst  the 
boy's  father  in\ites  the  little  rumeee  and  some  other 
children  to  a  least  and  j^ixcs  her  three  silken  t,' arini'uts, 
and  afterwards  the  i^irl's  f.itlu-r  invites  the  hoy  and 
some  children  to  a  teasl  in  his  house  and  makes  fiini 
a    present. 

After  a  short  interval  the  hoy's  f.ither  sends  two  more 
sets  of  silk  clothes  .and  some  ornament  worth  perhaps  Rs.300, 
and  the  S'^l'^  father  replies  with  a  substantial  lip  to  the 
lucky  ser\ant  who  has  brought  the  ^nft. 

\')\  this  tinu'  the  parties  are  be^'innini,'  to  think  of  the 
actual  wedding.  An  astrolocjer  is  called  in  who  decides 
when  everything  will  be  auspicious  and  Ilxcs  the  day,  and 
this  date  is  written  in  old  ink  and  carried  by  soiiic  children 
from  the  bride's  house  to  that  of  ihe  boy's  parents. 
When  the  bride<:;room's  dwelling  is  reached,  the  child  who 
bears  the  paper  is  placed  on  a  stool,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
ot  the  house  comes  and  takes  the  paper  from  him  and 
gives  him  sugar  in  return.  All  the  children  are  feasted, 
and  that  night  auspicious  songs  are  sung  in  both  houses. 

On  either  the  llfth  or  the  seventh  day  after  this  the 
'  lucky  '  wf)men  wreathe  the  future  bride  and  bridegroom 
with  flowers  and  rub  them  with  powder. 

About  three  days  before  the  actual  wedding  ceremony 
a  booth  or  mandapa  is  erected,  when  appropriate  songs  are 
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, 111(1  (1  iti^  .LU'l  siiq.ir  .ire  dividoil  .unnii<^st  those  who 
.irr  prc-cut.  Tin-  ( .ujKiili  i  \\\\<>  is  tu  ( n  .  t  \hv  hnnlli  liriii'^-; 
with  hiin  .1  >\n>  i.il  JIM  r  nt  \vn.,.l,  .up!  nii  It  i.  1)1, unl  ,1  >^rifii 
stK  k  .m<l  -niiif  Iruit,  .ill  "t  "aIikIi  an-  ( .intully  \>]ai  nl  in 
the  h'-l'  'lui,'  Inr  niir  nl  thr  pules  tli.it  Support  tin-  huuth. 
A  lirahm.iu  in\t  l^lx^-^  tnt;cthfr  simir  i  unis,  milk  .nul 
Sd]);'!!!  nut,  rrpratiii'^  ,is  he  (iocs  so  ,i]ipri>].n,itf  mantras, 
and  tlu'  l)ri(k-i;rn'.m  takes  this  imxtun-  m  his  rii^'ht  haml 
and  pours  it  o\ir  the  p^l-  nf  the  hodlh.  l-'"r  a  week  Iroiu 
the  d,it<'  of  the  ereetMii  dt  tlu-  booth  all  near  relatives  ot 
the  bride  and  brid<  i^mom  are  teazled. 

One  ot  the  most  po])ular  ot  the  1  iiiidu  i;od.-,  is(Ji'.ncsa,  the  ( 
rcino\er  of  .dl  hindranees,  ,uid  at  weddini;  times  he  i>  " 
worshipped,  not  oidy  by  the  idol-worshippini,',  but  e\en  by 
the  non-idolatrous,  si'cts  amon;^  the  jama.  Arcdrdm-ly 
the  (la\-  after  the  erection  of  the  booth  e\ en  Sthanaka,vaM 
Jciiiui  bring  an  idol  of  (ianes.i,  to  the  mandaj)!.  .\  heap 
of  grains,  soi)arI,  riee  and  wheat  is  arranged  '<n  a  stool 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  (iane.sa  is  placed  on  the  pile. 
Then  around  the  stool  they  i)la(e  tweniydive  kVlus  in  heaps 
of  hve,  and  twenty-hve  dates,  and  when  this  is  done,  two 
\irgins  carrying  cooked  rice  in  their  hands  come  and  wor- 
ship the  idol  and  mark  it  with  auspicious  mark.-.  '1  he 
relati\-es  have  also  been  summoned  to  come  and  worshij) 
( iariesa,  and  they  obey,  bringini;  b(nh  wheat  .ind  rupees  with 
them  to  offer  to  the  idol.  (After  the  wedding  the  paternal 
aim's  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom  will  have  the  right  to 
these  rupees.)  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on 
stools  near  the  god,  and  now  a '  lucky '  woman  takes  four  pieces 
of  wood,  dips  them  in  oil,  and  touches  the  bride  and  bridle- 
groom's  heads  with  them.  The  paternal  aunt  plays  a:i 
important  role  in  the  wedding,  as  she  did  in  the  other  lere- 
monies,  and  she  now  comes  forward  and  ties  an  iron  ring  on 
the  bridegroom's  cotalP  and  gives  him  two  rupees,  and 
then  an  uncle  of  each  of  the  couple  lifts  them  down  from 
'  The  lock  of  hair  that  most  Hindus  leave  uncut. 
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their  .4ni.l  aiKJ  ^;i\cs  tlu'iii  .1  few  rupees.  Sdmetitncs  sovon 
IiK  ky  women  rome  t.p  tin  piir  whilst  they  ,ire  still  .stiindiii^j 
mi  till   stdi,].  ,111(1  s(\,n  things  ,ire  pmireil  into  their  laps. 

( )ee;isioii,illyon  tiie  ni^^ht  alt(  rtiie  li..uth  w.is  erected  ^'irls 
t;o  outside  the  ^'re.it  ^.ili  (,f  the  house  .-md,  after  sinking 
:iuspi(  ions  song's,  dit,r  a  little  h-Ie  in  wIik  h  the',  phiee  siu.ill 
'  "jiper  eoiiis  and  t;ranis,  1  .irefully  e<,verin;^  them  iiftcrwards 
with  (  ,irlh,  ;,iid  tjieii  r.  -t  nter  the  house  sinsinR. 

Aliniit  this  time  ;ils(i  the  ■;irK  ot  the  family  ^o  toajxitter's 
\ird  and  m.irk  hi.s  wheel  with  red  powdiT  and  throw  rice 
on  It.  The  potter  ^i\(s  them  some  pots,  whirh  they  bring 
li.H  k  to  the  hooth  and  place  iie.ir  the  idol  of  ( ianesa. 

\\  hen  t  he  ad  ual  weddinc;  d.iy  .irrncs,  t  he  family  rjoddess 
is  uordiipped,  and  fourteen  j^irls  are  fed.  The  potter  is  a^ain 
\iMted,  ,nid  I"  e\ch.ini.;e  for  a  [iresent  of  s(jme  three  pnimds 
ol  w  heat,  some  I lates  and  a  cocoa-nut  he  provides  four  water- 
pots.  I'atherthe  liride  or  the  hride^nifiin  is  now  seated  in 
the  booth,  and  'hu  ky'  women  eomc  and  cither  bathe  them 
or  else  content  themseKes  with  ■  least  bathing  a  toe. 
The   all-important   aunt    now   eoi  irrl    and    ties  a 

siKer  ring  where  tho  iron  one  had  been  ,  lioy's  hair, 

and  the  maternal  uncle  gives  some  money  .       11c  lad  and 
lifts  him  down  from  the  stool. 

■ '1  l.nrl  ^'Mom  is  then  dressed  in  his  most  magnif.- 
I  eiit  c|,,thes,  anrl,  carrying  a  coco,i-nut  m  his  hand,  g;;cs  on 
hoisel)a(k  in  procession  towards  the  bride's  house,  but  is 
nut  half-w.iy  by  a  procession  from  thence. 

The  actual  marriage  ceremony  takes  place  after  sunset, 
and  is  the  occasion  for  some  mild  horse-play.  The  bride's 
sister,  tor  instance,  goes  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom's  pro- 
cession, hearing  a  water-pot  and  a  cocoa-nut.  She  makes 
the  auspicious  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  bridegroom 
and  then  ,.inclies  his  nose,  and  the  groom's  party  put 
some  rupees  in  the  water-pot.  .Some  one  then  lifts  tho 
bridegroom  down  from  his  horse,  and  the  lad  raises  the 
garlanrls  from  the  doorway  and  passes  in. 
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Tlic  liridi'groniii  .md  hi.s  fric-iuis  ff.ist  ;it  somr  house  (luit.- 
close  to  the  bride's  house,  l.idies  present  hiiii  with  four 
h'ujus,  ;in(l  tlu-  li.irher  powders  his  toe  and  then  washes 
it.  Sometimes  the  bride  also  ^^oes  aii<l  reeeivcs  a  irl 
;irid  some  rupees  whilst  the  lirideKfoom  is  feast  ing.  Wuen 
the  dinner  is  over,  the  Rroom  mounts  Ins  liorse  and  Rocs 
to  a  temple   lo   worship,  and  tiun   leturns  to  the  brnle's 

house. 

The  bride,  who  is  now  sitting  beliind  a  .  urtain,  spits 
bi'tel-nut  juice  at  (he  Ijride^rioni,  whilst  his  niotlier-indaw 
marks  him  witli  the  auspi<ious  candalo,  and  th  ?n  throws 
balls  made  of  rice  and  ashes  over  him,  and  also  w.ives 
water  in  a  vessel  round  his  head. 

The  br'deRror.m  next  takes  his  seat  in  the  booth,  and  his 
friends  bring  his  gift  of  clothing  and  ernaments,  and  after 
showing  them  to  the  committee  of  leading  Jaina  in  the  town 
(Mahajana),  give  them  to  the  bride's  friends.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  now  sitting  side  by  side  under  the  b(;oth, 
and,  after  they  have  .shaken  hands,  her  sari  (shawl)  is  tied  to 
his  scarf,  and  he  gives  her  some  rings  and  other  jewellery. 
The  father  and  mother  of  the  bride  then  offer  some  clothing 
and  jewellery,  and  the  father  washes  the  hand  of  the  bride- 
groom whilst  the  mother  washes  the  bride's  hand,  and 
when  this  is  finished,  the  mother  places  the  hand  of  the 
bride  in  that  of  the  groom. 

In  the  centre  of  the  booth  a  special  fire  has  been  lit, 
round  which  the  boy  and  girl  walk  four  times  from  left  to 
right,  the  boy  offering  handfuls  of  soparl  nut  lo  any  lucky 
women  he  sees.  The  Brahman  cooks  who  are  present  and 
the  mother-in-law  offer  sweetmeats  to  the  couple,  who, 
howev  er,  must  refuse  to  take  them.  The  young  pair  next 
go  to  the  bride's  house  and  worship  her  gotrija,  and  then 
to  the  house  where  the  bridegroom  had  been  staying  and 
worship  his  gotrija,  after  which  the  bride  returns  to  her 
house  laden  with  la(^us,  dates,  rupees,  and  the  kernels  of 
four  cocoa-nuts 
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I  lu'  liasLins  is  kept  up  for  three  (.r  four  days,  and  then 
tlie  tiride's  j)arents  summon  tlie  Mahajana,  and  in  their 
presence  <:;i\-e  a  suitalile  quantity  of  ornaments  and 
(dothins,'  to  the  hridef^rdom,  who  (hstributes  money  in 
eharity.  After  this  is  done,  the  bride's  parents  (^ive  her 
leave  to  go  and  hve  in  the  l)ridcgroom's  house. 

As  the  bride  leaves  her  home,  she  marks  its  walls  w^th 
the  imprint  of  her  hands  dipped  in  red  pcnvder;  and  when 
the  enuple  pass  the  marrias^e  booth,  they  stop  at  the  stool 
and  mark  one  of  the  groom's  party  with  the  auspicious 
mark,  a  sari  being  presented  to  the  bride.  The  bride 
gets  into  the  carriage  holding  a  cocoa-nut,  and  a  cocoa-nut 
is  also  placed  under  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  in  such  a  way 
tiiat  it  shall  be  c  ushed  and  broken  when  the  carriage  starts. 
The  mome;;t  this  happens,  tlie  pieces  are  picked  up  and 
offered  '  .  the  bride  with  four  ladus  and  two  brass  vessels, 
and  the  wedding  ceremonies  are  completed. 

The  whole  position  of  the  new  daughter-in-law  will 
depend  on  lier  bearing  chi'dren,  and  the  young  mother  is 
guarded  in  many  ways  from  the  supposed  influ-nce  of  evil 
spirits  before  and  -'ter  the  child's  birth. 

One  of  theec  .  uctive  ceremonies  takes  place  during 
the  fifth  month,  when  the  husband's  sister  binds  a  little 
parcel  done  up  in  black  silk  by  a  white  thread  t..  the  wrist 
of  the  expectant  mother.  In  the  parcel  are  a  cowrie  shell, 
a  ring  of  iron,  a  j)iece  of  black  silk,  some  earth  from  the 
junction  of  three  roads,  some  dust  from  Hanuman's  image 
and  seven  pulse  seeds.  (Some  Jaina  {.refer  the  parcel  to 
be  done  up  in  green  or  red  or  yellow  silk  rather  than 
blaek,  which  they  regard  as  unlucky.)  If  the  husband 
had  no  sister  living,  a  priest  would  be  called  in  to  tie 
on  the  parcel,  and  in  return  would  expect  enough  food 
to  last  him  for  a  day.  Whilst  tying  on  the  parcel,  he 
would  probably  bless  the  woman  in  words  that  might  be 
translated  :  '  Auspicious  time,  auspicious  junction  of  the 
})lanets,  happiness,  welfare,  freedom   from  disease,  good  : 
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k-{  all  these  be  yciurs  without  '.lindranre.'  Nn  man  (.Ider 
than  ilie  hushaiul  is  allowdl  t<i  lie  present  at  this  cere- 
mony, and  it  is  considered  l)etter  for  tlie  husband  not  lo 
be  in  the  house  at  the  time  ol  any  nf  these  functions. 
The  father  and  mother  of  the  i;irl  fea.-t  ail  their  rehitives 
at  this  time;  and  from  now  on  the  expectant  mntlier  is 
not  allowed  to  do  any  drudt^ery  or  har<l  wnrk  abi.ul   the 

house. 

A  very  important  ceremony  tak'-s  place  on  snme  ausiiici-  Siin.mi.i 
ous  day  in  the  seventh  month.  Tlie  bride's  mother  sends  ^""i^^,^ 
special  clothes  for  the  occasion,  and  the  bride^^rijom's  bhar.ivo. 
relatives  also  <^i\e  presents,  including'  three  pounds  of  r. -e. 
The  expectant  mother  fetches  seven  water-pots,  and 
then  ^'oes  ,ind  worships  the  gntrlja.  Then  the  ausjjieious 
direction  for  that  particular  d<iy  bein^  -ttled,  she  is  taken 
to  a  room  facing  th;it  (piarter  and  there  bathed,  whilst 
she  sin[;;s  and  is  fed  on  sweetmeats.  A  little  boy  is 
also  brought  into  the  room  and  seated  beside  her  whilst 
she  bathes,  and  is  afterwards  presente<l  with  a  ru])ee  by 
the  bride's  parents.  The  girl's  own  mother,  or  her  repre- 
sentative, comes  into  the  room  whilst  she  bathes,  and  parts 
the  young  wife's  hair;  she  is  then  dressed  in  the  .pecial 
clotiies  sent  by  her  pa.rents,  her  ii.uids  and  feet  being 
coloured  red.  A  rich  piece  of  clotli  is  spread  outside 
the  bathing-room,  and  on  this  the  girl  steps  very  slowly 
and  majestically,  bearing  a  cocoa-nut  in  her  hands.  For 
every  step  her  father  will  have  to  give  a  present  to  the 
ubiquitous  husband's  sister,  but  the  gifts  progressively 
decrease  in  value,  for  whereas  the  first  step  will  cost 
her  father  a  rupee,  the  next  will  be  valued  at  only 
eight  annas,  the  third  at  four,  and  so  on.  When  the 
edge  of  the  carpet  is  '■eaehed,  the  husband's  relatives 
offer  the  wife  one  rupee  and  thnnv  over  her  balls  of  ashes 
and  rice. 

She  then  sits  on  a  stool  near  the  f.unilv  goddess,  and  some 
milk  is  poured  out  on  to  a  p' ate,  which  she  drinks  ;   the  two 
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t.itlu>rs  give  her  two  nijju's,  ami  she  .ilso  asks  her  iiKithcr- 
in-law  for  srjuit  inmuA-.  I  Kr  hus'^ancl's  vounm'St  brother 
tlun  makes  the  anspieious  refl  mark  on  '  r  lUri'liead  an(' 
slaps  her  seven  times  on  her  right  cheek  lor  which  kind 
oltice  the  girl's  parents  ])ay  him  handsomely  in  rupees  I 
The  husband's  sister  plays  yet  another  part,  for  she  now 
ties  a  sihi'r  and  gold  thread  nn  he  voung  wile's  right 
hand  (which  she  will  take  off,  however,  the  next  day).  A 
lucky  woman  then  presents  rice,  lotus  seed  and  a  pome- 
granate to  the  girl,  who  gets  up  and  bows  to  her  mother-in- 
hiw  and  other  elders  as  a  sign  that  the  ceremony  is  complete. 

I  he  next  day  the  young  wife  receives  sweetmeats  from 
her  father's  house  and  distributes  them  amongst  her 
husband's  relatives,  anrl  on  the  third  day  she  goes  to  her 
nwii  old  luime  and  st.iys  there  till  the  child  is  born.  She 
does  not  usually  return  to  her  husband's  house  till  the 
child  is  three  months  old,  and  then  the  maternal  grand- 
t. It  her  makes  a  handsome  present  of  jewellery. 

When  a  Jaina  seems  to  be  dying,  his  relatives  summon 
a  monk  or  nun  to  preach  to  the  patient.  As  the  ascetic 
is  nut  allowed  to  sit,  he  cannot  preach  for  very  long  at  a 
time,  so  a  devout  layman  or  laywoman  may  be  called  in  to 
supplement  his  work.  In  a  case  the  writer  knew,  where  a 
Jaina  lady  was  dying  of  consumption,  this  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given  for  three  hours  a  day  for  twenty-two  days. 
As  death  approaches,  the  patient  is  urged  to  take  the 
Ndw''  of  giving  up  all  attachment  to  worldlv  things  and  of 
abstaining  from  all  food.  Enormous  sums  are  gi\  en  in  charity 
by  the  dying  man  or  his  relatives  to  ensure  his  happiness 
in  the  next  world.  (Recently  in  the  writer's  town,  for  in- 
stance, one  gentleman  gave  Rs.  70,000  on  his  death-bed,  and 
the  sons  of  another,  who  was  killed  in  a  niilway  accident, 
immediately  gave  Rs.  15,000  in  their  father's  name.)  Then 
the  name  of  Mahavira  is  repeatedly  whispered  in  the  dying 
man's  ear,  till  all  is  over. 

'   See  .Santharo,  •).  163. 
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A^  sdi.n  ;is  death  has  taken  phicc,  the  bf»dy  is  niDved 
trom  the  bed  and  placerl  on  the  tloor,  wliicii  lias  been 
previously  covered  with  a  preparation  of  eow-dunj,'  to  make 
it  hallowed  fjround.  The  eorpsc  is  so  arranged  t  hat  the  face 
of  the  dead  is  turned  Inwards  the  north,  and  a  lamp  filled 
with  f;h!  is  lis^hted  l)eside  him.  In  memory  of  the  deceased 
even  animals  are  made  happy,  for  sweets  are  given  to  tlie 
pa-iah  dogs  of  the  village  and  grass  to  the  cows;  nor  are 
the  poor  forgotten,  for  grain  is  disti.  ;uted  amongst  them. 
L)ire<:tlv  a  jaina  dies,  all  his  relatives  weep  as  loudly  as 
possible,  and  so  advertise  the  fact  tliat  death  has  taken 
place.  If  it  be  a  woman  who  has  died,  she  is  dressed  in  her 
best,  probably  in  a  sari  with  a  gold  border,  a  silk  bodice, 
and  a  jHtticoat  of  silk.  Formerly  these  things  used  to  be 
burnt  with  her,  but  nowadays  they  are  removed  before 
the  actual  burning  takes  place,  so  the  corpse  is  swathed 
with  green  cloth  frf>m  knees  to  waist  underneath  the  silken 
garments.  If  the  corpse  be  that  of  an  ordinary  widow,  she 
is  dressed  not  in  silk  but  in  black,  but  if  the  woman  had 
been  what  is  known  as  a  vesa  widow  (i.e.  one  under  thirty 
whose  husband  had  died  whilst  she  was  still  a  little  child), 
her  corpse  is  not  dresserl  in  black. 

When  a  man  dies  and  leaves  a  widow,  her  ivory  bangles 
are  broken,  one  of  them  being  tied  to  the  bier  and  the  other 
taken  to  the  riv  •■  by  some  women.  Even  if  the  wife  he 
leaves  behind  be  a  virgin,  she  must  take  off  her  jewels  and 
wash  off  the  red  auspicious  mark  from  her  forehead,  and 
never  use  either  again.  She  is  not,  however,  always  com- 
pelled to  wear  black  garments,  abstain  from  sweetmeats, 
or  sleep  on  the  floor,  until  she  attains  womanhood. 

The  corpse  in  the  case  of  a  man  is  dressed  only  in  a  loin- 
cloth, a  costly  cloth  being  wrapped  over  all.  Four  cocoa- 
nuts,  a  ball  of  flour  and  four  small  flags  are  placed  on  the 
bier,  anrl  two  annas  are  put  in  the  dead  man's  mouth,  which 
will  later  i)n  l)e  given  to  tlie  sweepers  as  rent  for  the  ground 
on  which  the  corpse  is  burnt. 
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'Ilu-  (lcM(l  l)(i(K  is  nriw  lifted  on  to  tlic  bier  and  carried 
by  near  nlatiws  to  tlie  burnin;^-gn)un(i,  where  a  pyre  has 
been  ^vd,  which  is  Ht  by  the  son  of  the  dead  man. 

Woni       .an  follow  tl'.e  bier  no  fnrther  than  tiie  threshold 
of  their  house. 

The  fire  to  light  the  funend  pyre  is  taken  from  the  house, 
iind  special  attention  is  paid  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
to  the  manner  in  \\liicti  the  fire  is  carried  from  the  dead 
man's  home  to  the  burning-ground.  If  it  is  carried  in 
a  cup,  it  is  cui  intimation  tlu'.t  the  feasting  and  funeral 
expenses  generally  will  be  moderate,  but  if  the  fire  is  carried 
on  a  plate,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  great  feast  will  be  given. 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  Jaina  carry  the  corpse  to  the 
burning-ground,  they  call  aloud  'Rama  Rama',i  just  like 
ordinary  Hindus,  but  llie  writer  has  been  assured  that  they 
are  not  then  thinking  of  the  god  Rama  of  the  Ramayana, 
but  simply  use  the  word  as  synonymous  for  Prabhu  or  Lord, 
and  in  their  own  minds  arc  thinking  each  of  his  own  parti- 
cular god. 

When  the  body  is  burnt  to  ashes,  most  of  the  relatives 
return,  but  one  of  the  party  goes  to  a  potter  and  gets 
a  water-pot,  and  the  next-of-kin  fills  it  four  times  at  the 
river  and  pours  it  over  the  ashes  four  times,  and  after  the 
fourth  time  he  leaves  the  pot  lying  tliere. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  death  the  near  relatives  all 
g<»  to  the  Apasaro  and  listen  to  sermons. 

'  They  do  not.  however,  UbC  these  words  ;is  an  ordinary  salutation. 
Jaina,  wlien  they  meet,  greet  each  other  with  the  words  Juhdra  or 
J.iy.ijiiicndra  ;  lirfdinians  usually  say /yv//r;;',?  ;  other  Hindus  Rdm,< 
Rama;  Mohammedans  Saldiii  \  while,  '  in  (aijanit  at  least,  the 
Christian  greeting  is  Kusalata. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   1A1XA  LAYMAN  AND  HIS  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Tlie  T'u'elve  Lay  I  'cncs. 

The  laina,  though  they  do  not  know  of  any  dynamic 
power  such  as  would  give  a  man  strength  to  keep  his 
promises,  nevertheless  hrmly  believe  in  tlie  helpfulness  of 
taking  vows.i  Through  these,  they  say,  a  man  is  aided 
tciwards  keeping  the  third  jewel,  that  of  Right  Conduct, 
and  by  failing  to  take  them  he  acquires  karina  from  which 
they  might  have  saved  liim. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  only  after  he  has  made  some 
progress  in  the  upward  path  that  a  man  wishes  tc  <-akc 
these  vows,-  though  after  a  certain  time  he  is  able  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  the  vows  without  needing  to  renew  the  vows 
themselves.  Not  only  must  the  candidate  have  reached 
the  fifth  step,  but  he  must  also  have  attained  to  firm  faith 
in  a  true  Tirthahkara,  true  guru,  and  true  religion. 

Further,  he  cannot  take  any  vow  unless  he  has  first  re- 
nounced live  faults  {''anca  Alicdra)  and  so  has  no  doubts 
[Saitkd) ;  no  desire  to  belong  to  another  faith  [Kditkhd] ; 
no  questioning  about  the  reality  of  the  fruits  of  karma 
[Vitigicchd] ;  undertakes  not  to  praise  hypocrites  [Parapd- 
khaniia  parasaihsd) ;  and  not  to  ass(5ciate  with  them  [Para- 
pdkhaniia  saiithana). 

If  ail  these  conditions  be  fulfilled,  the  man  may  take  the 
first  vow  [Prdndtipdla  viramana  vrata),  promising  never 
intentionally  to  destroy  a  jiva  that  has  more  than  one 
sense.    This  vow  would  not  prevent  a  king  leading  an  ^rmy 

»  Other  Indians  also  believe  strongly  in  the  virtue  of  the  Jaina  vows. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  mother  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  the  South  Aincan 
leader,  though  herself  a  Vaisnava.  persuaded  her  son  before  he  lelt 
Rajkot  for  England  to  vow  in  front  of  Pujya  Becaraji,  a  famous  Jaina 
sadhu,  that  he  would  abstain  from  wine,  flesh  and  women. 

*  See  p.  187. 
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tj  in  defence  of  his  kinf^'doin,  Ijiit  would  i)a\.nt  (ine's  lighting 
with  ;i  lunatic,  or  a  blind  num  who  had  hurt  one  uninten- 
tionally. The  vow  also  forbids  the  killing  of  weak  creatures 
hke  innsquitoes  and  any  other  troublesome  insects,  and 
prohibits  acting  as  'agent  provocateur  '. 

'Ihe  man  who  takes  this  vuw  must  avoid  hve  faults  in  the 
treatment  of  animals:  he  must  never  tie  an  animal  up  too 
tightly;  beat  it  unmercifully;  cut  its  limbs;  overload  or 
overwork  it ;  or  neglect  to  feed  it  properly.^ 

The  vow  is  infringed  by  planning  to  kill  any  one,  even 
if  the  evil  purpose  be  never  carried  out.  It  also  forbids 
animal  sacrifice,  the  Jaina  arguing  that,  if  mok§a  be  attained 
by  sacrihce,  we  had  better  sacrifice  our  fathers  and  mothers  I 
If  an  animal  is  in  pain,  it  is  not  permissible  to  kill  it  in 
order  to  end  its  sufferings,  f(ir  who  knows  that  it  will  not 
suffer  worse  things  in  the  next  life  > 

The  reason  the  Jaina  give  for  their  horror  of  killing 
(hiihsa)  is  not,  as  some  say,  the  fear  of  being  haunted  by 
the  dead  animal'-:  ghost,  but  the  reahzation  that  every jiva 
has  two  bodies,  Karmana  and  Taijasa,  and  also  a  third 
which  may  be  Audarika  (i.  e.  human  or  animal)  or  Vai- 
kreya  (i.e.  a  demi-god  or  a  hell-being).  Every  jIva  (save 
a  Siddha)  forms  round  it  through  its  karma  a  body,  which 
is  called  its  karmana  body,  and  also  another  invisible  body, 
taijasa,  which  at  its  death  will  enable  it  to  assume  a  new 
form  ;  these  two  unseen  bodies  are  indestructible  and  loathe 
being  separated  from  the  third  body,  which  is  destructible, 
be  it  audarika  or  vaikreya.  If,  therefore,  we  destroy  a 
living  body,  it  is  like  destroying  tlie  beloved  home  of  the 
taijasa  and  karmana  bodies. 

The  actual  words  used  in  taking  this  first  vow  are,  in  the 
case  of  SthanakavasI  Jaina,  mixed  GujaratI  and  MagadhI, 
and  might  be  translated  : 

'  I  will  desist  from  destroying  all  great  lives  surh  ns  Trasa  jfva  (i.e. 

\  It  uould  surely  seem  ad\  isable  to  quote  these  live  faults  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Indian  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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hvcs  of  two,  tl.rcc,  four  imd  fixe  sen.cii,  cillicr  knowin^jly  or  inten- 
tion:illy,  uxceptin-  oticndin-  lives  liviiiK  in  my  body  wluch  tjive  uain  ; 
but  I  will  not  with  eMl  intent  destroy  vermin  or  lunatics,  and  I  also  vow 
not  to  destroy  minute  one-sensed  lives.  As  Ion-  as  I  live  I  will  not  my- 
self kill ;  nor  cause  others  to  kill ;  nor  willl  kill  by  mind,  speech,  or  body. 

Thus  h.ive  I  t.iken  the  first  vow,  so  I  mu.t  know  the  five  Aticara 
concerning  it,  but  1  must  not  commit  them.  I  repeat  then>  in  their  us'ial 
order  :  binding,  killing,  mutilating,  overloading,  wrong  feeding.' 

Another  thins  forbidden  l)y  this  vow  is  the  burying  of 
people  in  a  trance  ;  for,  as  the  Jaina  sagely  remark,  it  is 
very  likely  to  kill  them  ! 

The  Jaina  prophesy  that  certain  penalties  will  be  accu- 
mulated by  acting  contrary  to  this  vow.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  commit  murder,  he  may  die  even  in  this  life  in  an  un- 
timely fashion.  (The  Britisli  (Invernment  has  a  knack  of 
seeing  that  this  prophecy  is  fultilled  !)  He  may  also  be 
drowned,  or  become  a  leper,  or  lose  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
if  not  in  this  birth,  at  least  in  the  next. 

The  second  vow  {Mrisdvada  vininuuja  vrata)  of  the  Jaina 
layman  is  directed  against  falsehood  or  exaggeration.     In  a 
country  where  the  women  live  in  purdah,  one  can  see  how- 
easy  a  thing  it  would  be  to  spread  untrue  or  exaggerated 
reports  about  them  ;  and  so  a  man  who  has  taken  this  vow 
must  never  tell  lies  about  any  girl,  including  his  own  daughter, 
never  for  example,  in  order  to  marry  her  well,  saying  that 
she  is  younger  or  prettier  than  she  is,  or  denying  her  bodily 
defects;  he  must  likewise  be  careful  never  to  speak  against 
a  prospective  bridegroom.    The  vow  is  also  concerned  with 
commercial  honesty,  and  forbids  a  man,  for  instance,  when 
selling  cows  or  buffaloes  to  say  that  they  give  more  milk  than 
they  actually  do,  or  when  selling  land  and  houses  to  describe 
the  boundaries  or  the  number  of  trees  on  the  estate  falsely. 
If  the  man  taking  the  vows  is  a  banker,  he  must  keep  any 
deposit  honestly  and  give  it  back  when  demanded,  even  if 
no  receipt  be  producible.     If  he  have  to  take  part  in  the 
courts  or  in  the  Vanca^  he  must  never  give  false  evidence. 
'  Village  Council. 
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Now  tliis  \Ti\v  is  nntori'iusly  (iitticult  to  keep,  and  so 
J.iiiKi  lavnu'ii  arc  .icKisrd  always  to  <_;viar(l  ap;ainst  five 
thiii'^^:  ra>h  sp(.frli;  rcvraliiiL^  sc-cnts;  ruiiniii'^' d.iwn  (iiu-'s 
wife;  ^iviiiL,'l".dsf  ad\icr;  and  cookinj^ accmiiits.  (In  this  list 
tliL'  iJii^.iinhara  sulisti'iitt  t"(iry;ery  for  false  arlviro.) 

Wlicn  onr  nu'c'ts  a  diunij  man,  or  a  man  with  a  bad 
stutter,  ora'  knows  tli.it  lir  has  broken  tliis  vow  of  truth- 
fulness in  a  i)re\'ioiis  hie. 

The  aetual  words  of  the  vow  mi^ht  be  rendered  : 

'  I  take  a  vow  not  to  utter  great  falsehoods,  such  as  lies  concerning 
Iniiies.  cattle,  estates,  deposits,  and  [not  to  bear]  false  witness.  1  will 
abstain  from  all  such  lies.  .\s  long  as  1  live  .  .  .  fand  then  it  goes  on 
as  in  the  first  vow  down  to]  the  live  Aticara.  which  are  rash  sjjeech, 
revealing  secrets,  speaking  ill  of  one's  spouse,  giving  bad  advice,  falsi- 
fying accounts  or  forging  documents.' 

Stealint,'  or  taking  what  is  not  r^iven  is  renoimced  in  the 
third  vow  [Adatldddna  viramaita  vrata),  which  includes 
stealing  from  a  house,  taking  from  bundles,  highway  rob- 
bery, oi)eningany  one's  lock  with  one's  own  key,  or  appro- 
priating lust  property.  In  especial,  a  man  is  warned  never 
to  buy  stolen  property,  never  to  encourage  another  in 
thieving,  never  to  act  seditiously,  to  smuggle  or  to  work  in 
any  way  against  the  (jovernment,  not  to  use  false  weights 
or  measures,  to  adulterate  goods  or  to  sell  them  false  to 
sample.  The  penalty  for  breach  of  this  vow  is  either  to 
be  born  in  a  condition  of  poverty  or  (if  the  olfence  was  very 
rank)  in  a  state  of  actual  servitude. 

A  free  translation  of  the  actual  words  used  in  t,.  .g  the 
third  N'ow  might  run  : 

'  I  take  a  \ow  not  to  thieve  in  any  of  the  following  ways  :  not  to 
steal  from  a  house,  not  to  steal  from  a  bundle,  not  to  steal  on  the  high- 
way, not  to  open  another's  lock,  not  to  appropriate  lost  property.  I  will 
abstain  from  such  forms  of  thieving.  I  take  a  vow  not  to  steal,  except 
in  things  relating  to  trade  and  things  belonging  to  my  relatives  which 
will  not  give  rise  to  susp-cion.  As  long  as  I  live  [and  then  as  in  the 
(ither  \  ow  to]  the  l';\e  .Aticara,  which  arc  buying  stolen  property,  encourag- 
ing others  to  thieve,  committing  offences  against  Government,  using 
false  weights  and  measures,  adulter.aing  -^r  selling  goods  false  to  sample.' 
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Tlu-  vuw  uf  ,  li.istitv  ■^Maithiiua  viranuuta  vrata)  fnll..svs,  .v.Jla.- 
hv  Ns  lurh  .1  man  j-mnu^.^  tn  W  .tbs.-lutdy  f.iithtul  t.,  his  own  ^,,^_^. 
w.fc  .tt  all  times  ;uHl  never  tn  .dlnw  ,uiy  evil  thoughts  m  his  „>,uj.. 
„wn  mind  ub-.ut   ^nddessex      The  v.av  m;iy  be  bn.ken  m 
tive  ways:    consummating   m,irna-e  with   a  ynun^'  child, 
nr  furinin-  a  temporary  eonnexi-n  with  a  wulow  or  oilier 
woman  whom  It  is  impossible  truly  to  marry;  untaitlifulness 
before  marria-e ;    mateh-makin-  and  marria-e  brokerage; 
excessive  sexual    iiulult^ence  ;    an-l    la>tly,   evil    talk.       Hu: 
br.akin-  of  this  vow  carries  with  it  penalties  too  horrible 
to    put 'on    i.aper.      Many    of    the    enli-htened    Jama    are 
bc-innin^  to  feel  very  strongly  the  evils  of  early  marriage; 
and  here  a-ain  one  would  venture  to  su'^-est  to  them  that 
their  protest  cannot  be  fairly  terme.l  an  mnovalion  when  the 
abuse  of  early  marriage  is  expressly  forbidden  in  this  vow 
.        The  Jaina  have  shrewdly  realized  that  the  true  way  ot  v.  P.n- 
\   increasing  our  wealth  is  by  curbing  our  desires.     1  he  fewer  ^,.^^^. 
•  thinc.s  we  allow  ourselves  to  use,  the  fewer  our  desires  be-  ,nu,v. 
c  nme  and,  safe  within  the  circumscribing  walls  we  ourselves 
have 'built  round  our  potential  possessions,  we  liiul  not  only 
peace  of  mind   but  also  safety  from  many   temptations. 
Why  should  wc  steal  when  we  already  have  all  we  desire, 
or  whv  cheat  and  defraud  in  the  race  for  wealth,  if  we  already 
are  as'  wealthy  as  we  will  ever  allow  ourselves  to  become.^ 
After  all,  few  people  forge  or  gamble  to  gain  money  to  give 
in  alms.     When  we  remember  that  the  Jama  creed  has 
forced  Its  holders  to  become  a  commercial  people,  we  see 
the  special  value  this  vow  of  limitation,  Pangraha  vim- 
mana    vrata,   might    have,  if    it  were   really  lived   up   to 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  kept  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the   name  of   Baniya   being  considered  a  synonym  for  a 
money-grubber. 

The  vow  may  be  translated  : 

<  1  tike  a  vow  not  to  possess  more  of  the  following  things  than 
I  have  allowed  my.clf :  a  certain  tixed  qaanliiy  of  houses  and  helds 
of  silver  and  gold,  of  corns  and  grain,  of   two-fo.ncd  or  four-footed 
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crcalLUTs,  fmimurf  ami  ..l.-n,.lunK.      l.vy.nd  il„.  |„nu  I  u,ll  rcK.u.l 
nuthin-  ...  .ny,,uM  [.osscssion.     A.  l,,nK  .1..  I   live-   I   ^^>]\  nm   my.clf 
rc«.ir.l  ■„  body,  n.imi.  „r  speed,  thir.K.  hcy.Mui  thc.c  as  n>y  „»„ 
I     he  nvcAticaraarel  transgressing  ti.e  Innit  tixe.l  m  liouscs  and  n, Ms 
sdver  and  K,.ld,  r.mis  an.i  ,^rani.  tu„.t„nicd  ..r  f.nii -:-,H,te.l  creatures' 
liirniture  and  plcnishin-.' 

'II"-  ni.ui  wh.,  takrs  tliis  v,,w  prcinisrs  tlut  Ik-  will  mwr 
^^ll-w  linusdt  tu  rrt.un  nmrr  than  a  r.rt.un  hxr.!  quantity 
"I  liMU-Ses  and  iKl.ls,  gold  and  silver,  cash  and  .  nrn,  servant's 
and  cattle,  tiirniture  and  [.Ivnishin-.     The  -.nw  ,s  broken  hy 
passing  beyond  the  self-prescnl.e.l  hnuts  l.v  means  of  such 
devices  as  l.anking  the  superlhious  nionev  in  a  daughter's 
"an.e,  .,r  substituting   lour   big   houses   l,,r   th,-  four^Mual! 
l"Hises  originally  agree<l  on.     As  .1  ,,roof  ,,t  huw  tliis  vow  is 
observed  tii^-  j.un.i  are  fond  of  ., noting  the  recent  cise  of 
a  Mr.   l'o,,,Ua  Aniar,tcan<l,i  rf     ainb.iv,  who  when   quite  .1 
P'-rinanlK.dpromise.l   th.it  i.e    vnuhl  never  possess  more- 
than  .^5,000  rujKes.      Ik-  became  a  very  successful  num  of 
business,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  made  the  prescribed  number 
ot  rupees,  he  ;;,u  e  to  the  building  of  temples  or  the  founding 
"1  animal  hospit.ds  all  the  extra  nionev  he  m.ide. 
'  Tliese  five  x.,ws  are  called  the  five  Anuvr.it.t,  and  they 

resemble  in  their  content,  as  we  shall  see,  the  five  great  vows 
a  monk  takes.  If  a  layman  keeps  all  hve  Anuvrata  and  has 
al.o  abandoned  the  use  of  intoxicants,  animal  food  and 
iK'iK'y,  he  possesses  the  eight  primary  cju  dities  of  a  layman 
The  three  and  is  rightly  called  a  Sravaka. 

vrTa.  ,'^'';'   ^''^   ''^•^-  ^■"^^■■^   ■^''^'   f"llmved    by  three    Gnmv>-ata 

^vhlcll  '  help  '  the  keej.ing  of  the  first  five  vows. 

•   Honey  seems  to  the  Jaina  to  resemble  himsfi,  the  deorivinL-  i  i,v, 
of   his  house,  and,  moreover,  by  the  brutal    w  iv  in   u  W 1,  T'      ■* 
gathered  in  Indi^,  by  burning  a'torch     nd  r    h      on  b  t  I  SeT'md 

^z  ^  kL-->- aiir^^^iid^^ -:^  z:i  n  iF 
=h-;j:^-:r^„:fi--^ 

^::s^  viiLg^^  ■^■•'^^'"^  '^  -'^  ^-'  - '  ^-  uccumuiat^irsrs.;:: 


HIS   kl.l.K.lt  >l  ^   111  I  ::ii 

Wc  s:i\v  how  till.'  j.iiii.i  iicJuM-  tint  tin  Imiii.iiKni  nt 
<k'birc  curtails  sin  by  liiiutiiig  tlir  iii'itiM-  l^r  >iiuiiii^  ; 
they  also  believe  th;it  setting  bounds  to  muV  tr.ivds  tl)i.\i- 
I'rati!  pariiiiiliii .  c  tirtail-  ;^iii  \>-:  rc^trii  tiiiL;  thr  .iri  .t  iii  \\  Im  li 
diif  (.III  sin. 

'I'lif  NOW  t.ikcn  niiis  : 

'1  fix  . I  limit  (if  111  i;.;lit  .lUil  (Icptli  aii(J  I  irciimfi  ittic  r.  II  I  li.n<.:tii 
p.iss  this  limit,  uillm^,'  ami  in  my  liody,  I  vow  nut  to  iiuhilxf  .my  of 
tlif  five  ilbi.iv.i.  .  .  .  [  rhc  li\c  Atic.d.i  aic|  ti.in>j;iL53i(jn  ot  tlic  limit 
above,  below  or  .irotind,  .illenn^;  the  poiitioii  of  the  bounds  tixcd  by 
iiiL're.isin^  one  and  decreasing  the  otliir,  .mil  iiroceedin.;  luilht-i  ulien 
.1  doubt  arl^(;s  ,is  to  the  limits.' 
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\i>w  th.it  he  will  liinil  the  [lossiblt'  jjl.ices  to  \vlii(li  he  111, ly 
wiiiuier,  for  the  t'.irtlicr  lu'  w.mdcrs  the  tcwcr  iiitiiii.itc 
friends  he  cm  make;  .md  friciidsliii)  is  forbidden  to  .1 
sadhu,  lest  it  lead  to  love.  LiuL  he  does  j^roiiiise  iie\er 
to  make  his  wanderinj^s  an  ex(  use  for  hixiiry  by  sitting'  in 
a  boat,  a  earri.i;^!.',  .1  cart,  or  ,1  tr.iiii,  or  ridiii;^  on  ,1  horse.' 
Breakinj^  this  vow  leads  tu  e.\eoinmunic  ttioii.-  A  sadhu 
of  the  Tapatraciiiha  seet  travelled  constantly  by  tr.iin  and 
w.is  therefore  excoiiinuinicated.  He  still  continues  to  i^o 
by  rail  weariiv^'  sadhu  dress;    but  seein;^  him   in  a  tr.iin 

'  The  writer  h.id  an  opportunity  not  loni;  .ii;o  of  seeing;  how  strictly 
tiie  ascetics  keep  this  \o\\.  An  .iKed  nun  was  very  ill,  and  the 
( (iininunity  was  most  anxious  that  she  should  )^()  .md  see  an  1-nglisli 
lady  doctor.  .She  refused  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hos|jit.d  by  c.irria};e 
or  in  a  litter,  and  at  length  in  desp.iir  her  friends  asked  the  writer  to 
recjuest  the  doctor  to  go  and  see  her  .it  the  .\p.isaro. 

-  I^xcomnuinic.ition  of  sadhus  is  still  lairly  ( omiiion  ;  for  instance, 
a  .Sth.inakavasi  s.ldhu  in  Kajkot  bit  his  guru  and  w.is  excoinmunic  ated 
in  consequence.  The  Sthan.ik.ivasi  l.iymen  ordered  a  co.it  and  trousers 
to  be  made  for  him  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his  sfuihu  dress  and  don 
these.  They  then  gave  him  a  railw.iy  ticket  to  Th.in  (a  station  about 
torty-four  miles  distant  I  and  sent  him  .iw.iy.  They  told  the  writer  that 
ihey  could  do  this  because  this  cannibal  bonne  brii  Jit  had  been  enjoyed 
in  a  native  state  ;  they  would  have  been  atraid  to  act  so  sternly  in 
liritish  territory.  This  siidhu  repented  most  deeply  and  implored 
forgiveness  in  Kajkot,  but  the  l.iymen  refused  it.  in  other  towns  he 
w.is,  however,  acknowledged  as  a  sadhu,  and  he  died  wearing  s.idhu 
dress. 
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iin  Jaina  l.iyiu.iii   <.t    any   sect  will   nrkiiuu  I.-.I^r   him    as   .i 
nli^idiis  ptTsoii  or  .salute  him. 

111.  I''ynian\n«,i:.,tt-t^nh,  yMn.!>et  limit.,  Midi, i^Cc-vlnii 
i"lhc.M,iith,tiK'|lim,,l,iv..>mtlirnnrtli,  I'ji-I.m.l  m  t!u-\uM, 
•'"'I  <lnn.i  m  the  r,,.| ,  |  jir  v,.\\  .  .tii  !•,■  i,n',l<rn  in  live-  ways  : 
l.v,liml„n-t.H,h,uli;  .lr -Mii.lm- t...,  lou  ;  ijnin- .,l.li,,uciy  ; 
iU'rvasiiiL;  thr  lnml>  ti\,  ,!;    ami  Inr-.H  iiil;  t  licsr  limits. 

■Can„„h,a.   is   mlrmh.l   u>   Ik  Ip  junpU.  u>  kr.p  rh,,,r  vinvs 

.Ik'.nnst   !yi„-    ,  ,,vc  t ,,usiu>s  ami  stralm-    fur  it   limits   the 

niimlitr  d  tliinL;s  a  man  may  ii>c. 

1  Ills  vuu   1-,  taken  111  u.inl.s  snmcwhat  as  Inllnws: 
•  I  lake  ,,  x,,u  .,t  nidul;;,,!-  „i,ly  i„  ,i  rcilain  lixcd  vxU-nt  in  things  t.. 

l>c  cnjoyol  .„„(■  an,l  i„  ilnn^.  tn  he  injuy.d  Irum  lime  to  tmic.  .su.  I, 
as  towels,  thiiiKs  for  cleaning  tcclh.  thr  auointmK  ot  oncclf  uiih  oil  or 
such  like,  washin-  oneself  with  M.ap,  bathin„',  ,  IoiIupk,  h,  Miieann.' 
•'nesell  with  -atCron,  sandalwood,  .^c. ;  decoralinn.  m.  ensc-kirnin.r 
drink,  eatiiij;  of  sweetmeats,  of  rice,  pulse,  nutritious  lliniKS  (milk' 
I'utter.  Kill  ami  the  like),  vej,.et.,hles,  indul-inK  in  sweet  drinks  (such' 
as  Kiape-jiiKe,  suKar-i.me  juice i,  ordin.iry  meals,  drinking-water  sleep- 

iHK  "n  beds,  I  e.am;.^  I  r.iw  things  cont,imin- lives,  .md  .-her  miscellanous 
'Inn--,.  1  have  ti^ed  ceri.un  limits  in  lespect  of  the  above  twenty-six 
iliin-s.  In  tr.ins-ression  (,f  these  limits  I  will  never  indulge  in  thin..s 
to  be  enjoyed  on.  cor  from  time  to  time  with  .i  view  t.)  seeking  plcsu^' 
therefrom.  I  will  observe  this  vow  as  l..ng  as  1  live  ;  ..n.l  I  will  n.,1  g.. 
bey.)nd  tlu!  limit  f..r  person.d  enjoyment,  in  mind,  speech  or  body. 

As  a  l.iyman.  I  must  luve  knowledge  of  the  live  t.illowing  Atic".-,ra 
an.,  asoHl  .„  ting  .uxor.ling  to  them,  and  I  repeat  them  in  their  usual 
or.ler:  h.^in;.  things  cont,iming  life;  eating  things  partially  animate 
an.l  panudly  inanimate  ;  eating  things  having  some  lemnants  of  life  in 
them  (such  as  p  rti.illy  ripe  fruit,  the  unripe  ,,art  having  life  but  not 
the  ripe  part)  ;  eating  highly  spice.l  things  ;  eating  things  in  which  the 
^jie.iter  part  h.is  to  be  wasted  (such  as  sugar-cane). 

I.  a  l.iynian.  musi  have  knowledge  of  the  fifteen  Atic.lra  concerning 
nieans  ol  Inehhoo.l.an.l  must  avoid  putting  them  in  practice.  1  repe,U 
these  in  then  usual  or.ler  :  Burning  a  k.ln  ;  cutting  jungles  or  getting 
them  cut;  nuiking  carts  and  selling  them;  receiving  rent  of  houses; 
|li:;;-;.ng  the  earth;  trading  in  ivory  ;  in  hair  (such  as  fly-whisks);  in 
iHiuid  things  ;  selling  poison  ;  dealing  in  sealing-wax;  owning  a  mill  or 
^^orklng  with  a  machine;  mutilating  or  cutting  the  limbs  of  animals- 
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InirninK'  jiinnlrs  :  u.iitm.;  the  w.itci  nl  .i  pund,  -^prinj^  or  i.ikr  :  t.nnin^ 
i(|.       ,  cits,  atiil  siirli)  (ihn'ixii)ii>  animals  ami  srlliilf;  them.' 

Ill  pr.u  tn  (•  .1  m,m  tni|ii( ntlv  .it;rci'--  niilv  t..  um-  tw.nty- 
six  thiiip;s,  vi/. :  atowil;  tiH.tli-lirn^li  ;  triiit;  -'mi>;  w.itcr 
Inr  \\.i^liiii'4  ;  \\r,iriii<_;  ,i|>|i.iri  1  ;  til.ik.i  (iii.ir!<  mi  turi'lifiul) ; 
llnwirs;  (irii.iimiit> ;  iiK  cii-i'- ;  ilrinkiii^-vi-ssds  (iin\v,i<l.iys 
tlii'si-  im  ludc  tiattuiit,'s)  ;  swi  rlnii  ,its ;  wluvit  and  i^r.iiii ; 
pc.i^;  '^lii ;  ml  .uid  iiiilk  ;  vi''^'i'tai)l(>  ;  dried  triiil  ;  iliiincr  ; 
driiikiiiL;-\s  .Hr|- ;  ii.lii.i,  Mi]i,n1,  v^'c  ;  >  nnveyanci's,  r.uhvay 
trains,  and  imrsi'^  ;  Imots  ;  beds,  tahli  >.  cliairs,  K-r.  ;  ,iiiy- 
tlnn<;;  unnu'iilinncd  that  (urns  diit  t<>  he  really  nci  cssary  ; 
aiivtliin^  that  has  u(<  life.  The  '^r'iu])inL;  nt  tlii>  li-t  is  very 
(  uridus,  ,iiid  miller  the  l.ist  t  wn  items  eoiiMderahlr  lat  itude 
is  allowed  \i>  ereep  in  ;  it  is  only  thriiiie;h  tlu-e,  \'>v  instanee, 
that  aiiv  !)o(iks  arc  pemiittid. 

In  trym;4  tn  keep  this  \uw  diie  must  he  nn  one's  ^Miard 
about  both  food  and  comnuree:  for  w  ith  ri-^ard  to  tood,  one 
mif:;ht  sin  throU|:;h  eatini,^  unripe  \  ei^etables,  or  eatini,'  ri])e 
and  iinrijie  toc;ether,  or  j)art.ikiii;4  of  food  that  needs  a  lot 

of  lire  to  cook   it,   or  f I   like  Mii^ar-eane  ol    \\lii(li  (Jiily 

a  small  portion  is  eaten  and  the  '^riMter  part  has  to  be 
thrown  aw.iv;  of  eoursc  onions,  potatoes,  .md  ,ill  ro(jts, 
beins^  inhabited  by  more  than  one  il\a,  must  never  be  eaten. 
*"  In  the  sanu'  wa\'  one  \dws  to  be  \ery  careful,  in  <  lioo.sinf» 
a  profession,  to  a\iiid  any  business  which  in\i>hes  the 
takinc;  of  anv  life,  however  low  in  the  scale.  One  should 
therefore  never  be  a  blacksmith,  a  limeburner,  or  a  potter, 
or  follow  anv  other  trade  in  which  a  furnace  is  used,  tor 
in  a  tire  many  instnt  lives  are  destroyed;  wood-cutting 
also  often  involves  the  .iccidental  death  of  many  minute 
lives,  so  a  Jaina  should  never  cut  down  a  forest;  in 
the  same  way  he  must  never  make  a  railway  carriaj^e,  or 
even  an  ordinary  cart,  for  railw.iy  trains  sometimes  run 
over  people^   and    oficn    run    over    animals    and    insects. 

'  Especially  in  India  wiierc  railway  employees  re/7/  ^'o  to  sleep  with 
their  heads  on  the  rails  ! 
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Oiir  imisl  luvcr  sill  artihci.il  iiKinurc  (as  it  is  soiiietiines 
ni.iiio  (if  t  111'  hiiiu's  r)f  (IckI  animals),  or  t, ike  any  contracts  for 
liuildint,'  houses  or  sinkin<.^  wi'lls  tliat  involve  much  diogiurr 
lor  one  inii;ht  di^'  an  insect  in  two).      One  has  to  he  very 
linn  h  on  one's  ji^uard  it  one  thinks  of  selling;  anything  :    one 
must  never  sell  ivory  (for  tiiat  might  be  made  of  elephants' 
tusks),  or  butter  or  honey  (the  latter  involving  the  destruc- 
t  ion  of  l)ee  life),  or  fur  or  iiair  (lest  any  jlva  should  have  been 
pained),  or  sealing-wax  (for  insects  might  he  killed  by  it). 
A  jaina  may  not  sell  opium  or  any  poison  (lest  the  buyer 
sliould  use  it  to  take  life),  neither  may  h.e  sell  mills  (for 
niiichinery  causes  many  insect  deaths).      He  is  very  ham- 
1    re('  witli  regard  to  agriculture:    he  may  not  dig,  burn 
weeds  in  a  tield,  drain  water  from  land,  wells,  or  tanks  (lest 
lisii  shoidd  die),  or  even  rent  laiul  that  has  been  dr  'ncd  by 
-sdine   one    else.     All    of    these    restrictions    on    trade    and 
agriculture  have  liad  the  very  doubtful  benefit  of  forcing 
Jainn  more  and  mure  into  the  profession  of  mom-y-lenders  • 
but  the  last  clause  of  tlie  vow  has  certainly  pro\ed  bcne- 
ficiiil,  in-  it  forbids  slave-owning  and  tlie  keeping  of  any 
animal  or  woman  for  any  cruel  purpose,  and  is  considered 
so  important  thai  it  is  rehearsed  every  day. 

ilie  eighth  vow,  the  Anartha  daiu/a,  is  designed  to  guard 
against  uiineeessary  e\ils.      It  runs  : 

'  1  take  ihf  vow  r.iUt-d  .\nartlia  Danda  Virainana.  which  has  four 
divisions:  noi  to  do  the  two  evil  meditations,  not  to  be  careless  about 
kecpin-  or  using  weapons,  not  to  persuade  people  to  do  evil.' 

J  he  \ow  (diitains  four  divisions:  first,  one  promises 
(.Ipadhydiia)  ne\er  to  hope  that  e\-il  may  befall  some  one 
else,  or  to  think  evil  of  .my  one;  next  [Pramdda  caryd), 
to  be  as  lareful  ,is  [iiissible  not  to  take  life  through  careless- 
ness, but  tn  ( ,,ver  all  oil,  milk,  orwnter  in  which  a  fly  might 
be  dn.wiu'd  ;  again,  remembering  the  injuries  that  are 
(dteii  ;h  rideiilally  iiiHirted  through  weapons,  one  promises 
iHinisaddiia]  not  only  to  keep  as  few  actual  weapons  as 
possible  but  .d.~o  ,is  few  knives  or  other  things  that  could 
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hv  n^v<\  ,is  Nvcnpons  ;  fmally  ono  promises  [Pdpopadesa) 
never  to  use  one's  intluenee  for  evi!  or  to  persuade  any  one 
dse  ,o  (In  so.  In  keeping  this  vow  live  special  faults  must 
be  Ruar.le.l  .iR^iinst,  the  vow  being  broken  if  one  writes  an 
immoral  book,  sells  evil  medicines,  or  indulges  in  evil  con- 
versation ;  if  one  takes  part  in  buffoonery;  indulges  m  vile 
abuse  ;  leaves  one's  guns  lying  about  when  loaded  or  m 
any  way  is  careless  about  them  ;  or  lastly,  if  one  thinks 
too  much  about  things  to  eat  or  drink. 

The  remaining  four  of  the  layman's  twelve  vows  are 
called  Siksdtrala,  and  they  are  all  intended  to  cn.:ourage 
the  laity  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 

Tlie  ninth  vow  is  taken  in  the  following  words  : 

'  I  take  the  ninth,  Sfimfiyika,  \-.)w  which  teaches  mc  to  avoid  all  evil 
anions.  I  u  ill  sit  in  meditation  for  forty-eight  [minutes],  ninety-six,  or 
whatever  pcrio<l  1  may  have  previoe.s'y  fixed  upon.  Whilst  I  am  sittrng 
in  meditation  I  will  not  commit,  or  cause  :>ny  one  to  commit,  any  sm 
in  the  space  of  the  whole  world  by  mind,  speech,  or  body.' 

A  man  hereby  promises  to  perform  Samayika,  i.e.  to 
spend  at  least  forty-eight  minutes  everyday  in  meditation, 
thinking  no  evil  of  any  one,  but  being  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  to  meditate  on  what  heights  one's  soul  may  reach. 
One  may  observe  as  many  periods  of  forty-eight  minutes  as 
].,,ssible  (e.g.  ninety-six  minutes  or  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four),  but  forty-eight  minutes  is  the  least  unbroken  period 
,.ne  may  spend.     A  Jaina  should  engage  in  Samayika  every 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  but  of  these  the  mornmg 
Samayika  is  considered  the  most  important.    Whilst  doing 
it,  one  must  neither  sin  oneself,  nor  cause  any  one  else  to  sin, 
but,  sitting  with  one's  legs  crossed,  one  should  fix  one's  gaze 
on  the  tip  of  fine's  own  nose.     (Nowadays,  however,  Jaina 
(juitc  often  just  sit  or  stand  comfortably  whilst  they  are  doing 
it.)     The  usual  place  for  Samayika  is  the  temple  or  the 
Apasaro  (there  used  to  be  an  Apasaro  in  every  man's  house). 
If  an  idol  be  there,  they  kneel  in  front  of  it,  and  if  a  guru  be 
present,  kneel  before  him  and  ask  his  permission.     Three 
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times  tlicy  kneel  ipaP/cdiiga]  in  fn.nt  of  idol  or  f^uru,  and 
tliree  times  also  they  perform  dvnrtnjia,  i.e.  make  a  eirele 
before  their  faces  from  tlie  rin;ht  ear  round  ♦<)  the  left  car, 
holdinc;  a  nioutli-elotii  or  other  piece  of  material  in  front 
of  their  mouths,  and  repeat  the  Tikkhittlo,  which  mav  be 
translated  : 

•  .Makin-  avartana  from  the  ri},'ht  ear  to  the  left  three  times,  I  salute 
and  bow,  and  I  worship  and  adore  you  ;  you  are  a  kiuu  for  a  Kod],  you 
are  auspicious,  you  do  -ood,  you  are  full  of  knowleflgc,  so  I  serve  you.' 

If  no  imaf^e  and  no  p-uru  be  there,  the  Jaina  kneel  towards 
the  north-cast  (in  which  direction  they  believe  the  country 
ol  Mahavideha,  where  certain  llrthankara  live,  to  be 
situated)  and  then  ask  permission  of  the  first  of  these,  the 
Simandhara,!  before  rej)eatins  Hie  Tikkhutto.  iJiirin- 
the  forty-eight  minutes  they  not  only  meditate  but  also 
read  the  scriptures,  and  at  the  end  of  the  forty-eight  minutes 
they  repeat  the  particular  patha  for  closing  Samayika  which 
refers  to  five  special  fruilts  which  ir.ay  be  ( <.mmitted  during 
meditation,  namely;  failing  to  control  thoughts;  mind^J 
actions;  failing  to  observe  the  fixed  time;  and  not  repeat- 
ing the  patha  corrtctly. 

The  tenth  vow,  Desdvakdsika  vrata,  which  resembles  two 
that  we  have  already  discussed,  is  taken  in  tlie  followin^r 
words:  ^ 

•  I  t.ikc  the  ten-h  vow  called  Dcsfivakrisika.  I  udl  not  go  beyond 
the  JMiiit  t,xe<l  by  me  in  any  of  the  four  directions  in  mind  or  body 
and  will  not  open  any  of  the  live  fisrava  [channels]  for  sin.  In  the 
limit  that  1  have  tixrd  I  will  not  enjoy  any  of  the  things  which  I  have 
vowed  not  to  enjoy.  I  will  not  transgress  nor  cause  others  to  transgress 
It  by  mind,  speech,  or  body;  and  I  will  not  enioy  such  things  in  mind, 
speech,  or  body  for  one  day  and  night.' 

In  taking  this  vow  a  man  promises  for  one  particular  day 
to  still  further  ,  <,ntract  the  limits  he  has  undertaken  not 
to  transgress,   and  he  may  bind  himself  during  that  day 

'  Smiandhara  was  the  earliest  Tirthankaia  from  the  lan<l  of  Maha- 
videha, just  as  kis.ibhadcva  was  the  firM  in  lihfirata  ( Indiai. 
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never  [n  ^n  mitside  tlie  Apfis.ir..  or  the  \i\].\'-<.\  ,in<l  only  to 
have  one  nicil,  or  \n  drmk  ndthini;  bnl  w.iter.  At  the 
same  time  lie  prniiiises  that  he  will  spend  lf>ni,'er  in  medita- 
tinn.  I  le  must  f,'uard  at^ainst  infrin£;in;4  the  vow  by  e\ten<l- 
int;  the  number  of  thint^s  used;  borrowini^  sonu>  one  else's 
things;  sendini^  a  servant  to  fetch  thini;s  or  asking  some 
one  he  meets  in  the  road  to  do  so;  or  by  makmg  signs 
and  so  asking  even  without  words;  or  by  throwing  stones 
to  attract  jjeople's  attention  and  then  gettmg  them  to 
fetch  it. 

We  have  seen  how  Mahavira  realized  the  importance  "' ][,';^^^^,^.^ 
connecting  the  hiity  closely  with  the  ascetics,  and  how  this  ^.^_j^_^_ 
close  connexion  sa\-ed  jauiism  when  Buddhism  "as  swept 
out  of  India.  The  eleventh  vow,  I'osadlia  vraia.  is  one  of 
the  links  that  bind  the  two  sections  of  the  jaina  com- 
munity together,  for  the  taking  of  it  compels  a  layman  to 
spend  some  ()f  his  time  as  a  monk.  lie  promises  that  tor 
twenty-four  hours  he  will  touch  neither  food,  water,  fruit, 
betel-nut,  ornaments,  scents,  nor  any  sort  of  weapon,  and 
will  commit  no  sort  of  sin,  but  observe  celib.icy.  He 
further  promises  that  by  day  he  will  only  wear  three  cloths 
(a  (loth  over  his  legs,  one  over  his  body,  and  a  mouth-cloth), 
and  that  at  night  he  will  use  two  cloths  only  (one  spread 
above  him  and  one  below  him). 

IJcvout  laymen  usually  perform  Posadha  four  times  a 
month,  but  those  who  hope  eventually  to  become  sadhus 
observe  it  six  times  a  month  at  least. 

'Ihe  Digambara  keep  this  vow  more  strictly  th,\n  .my 
other  laina,  for  they  begin  to  observe  it  the  night  before 
the  twenty-four  hours  fixed  (i.  e.  they  keep  it  for  two  nights 
and  the  intervening  day),  and  during  all  that  time  they 
never  even  touch  w.iter.  Neither  do  they  go  to  an  Apasan., 
but  choosing  some  lonely  place  they  read  the  scriptures  and 
meditate  there. 

The  otb.er  Jaina  go  to  their  .\i)cl-.iro,  read  the  scriptures, 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Tirth.ihkam,  and  ask  ijuestions  of 
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tlu'ir  sfulhus-  in  t.ict,  ,is  .1  Jaiiia  friuiid  s.iitl  to  the  writer, 
'  \Vc  use  the  time  to  eram  the  points  of  our  relir;;ion  '. 

In  keeping  this  vow  tlierc  are  five  faults  wiiaii  must 
he  avoidefl  :  nef^iectiiiL;;  to  searrli  the  elothes  for  vermin  ; 
failino-  to  remove  it  carefully  out  of  harm's  way  when 
found  ;  any  other  carelessness  which  may  result  in  injurinc; 
insect  life  ;  not  fasting  as  one  has  vowed  ;  and  allowing 
oneself  to  sleep  in  the  day  instead  of  meditating.  The 
keeping  of  this  Posadha  vow  is  considered  one  of  the  highest 
of  religious  duties,  and  at  the  solemn  yearly  fast  of  Pajju- 
sana  even  careless  people  keep  it  most  strictly.  As  a  rule 
it  !s  more  S(ru])ulously  observed  by  women  tlian  by  men. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  ai  tual  words 
used  when  this  \dw  is  taken  : 

•  I  take  the  eleventh  vow  ral!(  <1  I'osidha,  in  which  I  promise  to 
abstain  for  twenty-four  hours  from  food,  drink,  '""uits,  sopari,  sex  enjoy- 
ment, from  wearing  ornaments  (gold,  silver,  oi  diamond  1.  from  wear- 
ing a  garland  or  anointing  my  body.  I  will  not  use  weapons,  or  a 
heavy  club,  or  any  destructive  missile.  This  I  will  observe  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  will  not  infringe  it  myself,  nor  cause  others  to  infringe 
it.  in  mind,  body,  or  speech.' 

The  twelfth  vow,  or  Alithi  saihvibhdga  vrata,  which  the 
Digambara  call  the  Vaiya  vrata,  runs  as  follows  : 

'  I  take  the  twelfth  vow,  the  Atithi  saiiivibhaga  vrata,  by  which 
1  promise  to  give  to  .Sramana  or  Nirgrantha  any  of  the  fourteen  things 
which  they  can  accept  without  blame,  namely  :  food,  drink,  fruits, 
sojifiri,'  clothes,  pots,  blankets,  towels,  and  things  which  can  be  lent 
and  returned,  such  as  scats,  benches,  beds,  i|uilts.  &c.,  and  medicine.' 

The  purpose  of  this  vow  is  to  encourage  the  laity  to 
support  the  ascetic  community,  on  whom  they  bestow  in 
alms  food,  water,  clothing,  pots,  blankets,  and  towels  for  the 
feet,  and  also  lend  them  beds,  tables  and  other  furniture. 
They  must  never  give  a  sadhu  unboiled  water,  bread  hot 
from  the  fire,  bread  on  which  green  \egetables  h.ive  rested, 
or  anything  th.it    has  gone  bad.      Neither  must  thcv  cdl 


'  Monks  may  not  take-  betel-nut  whole,  but  may  take  it  chopped. 
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H  sirv.mt  iind  tell  him  to  give  the  alms  to  an  ascetic,  but 
they  must  get  up  and  give  them  themselves,  and  must  give 
without  conceit. 

The  sadhu  on  his  p.iit  must  never  send  notice  beforehand 
of  his  coming,for  a  layman  must  alwaysbe  prepared  to  give; 
neither  will  most  Jaina  laymen  (except  members  of  the  Tapa- 
gaccha  sect)  invite  an  ascetic  to  their  house,  as  this  is  thought 
by  them  to  be  forbidden  in  their  scriptures;  but  they  will 
invite  a  layman  who  has  just  completed  Posadha  to  dine.^ 
since  feeding  such  brings  punya  to  the  host  if  done  with 
that  intention  ;  if,  however,  he  gives  the  invitation  simply 
thinking  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  so,  he  will  obtain  nirjara. 

That  some  benefit  is  always  obtained  by  giving  alms,  the 
following  legend  shows.  Once  upon  a  time  in  the  state  of 
Rajagriha  there  was  a  poor  lad,  so  poor  that  he  rarely 
tasted  rich  food  ;  but  once  as  a  great  treat  his  mother 
prepared  a  dish  magnificently  formed  of  rice  and  milk 
and  sugar  !  just  at  that  moment  a  sadhu  came  by,  and 
the  model  youth  passed  on  the  tempting  dish  to  him.  As 
a  reward  the  pleasing  lad  was  born  in  his  next  incarnation 
as  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  and,  determining  to  become 
equal  to  a  king,  he  became  a  sadhu,  and  in  his  next  birth 
will  proceed  to  mok$a. 

When  a  Jaina,  proceeding  on  the  upward  path,  has  -cached 
the  fifth  step-  in  the  Cauda  Gunasthanaka,  h"  necessardy 
desires  to  take  the  twelve  vows,  and  accordingly  goes  h< 
the  Apasaro  and  tells  a  guru  o.'  his  wish.  The  guru  reads 
out  the  vows  and  gives  him  an  instruction  on  each  one  and 
its  infringement  similar  to  the  foregoing  notes  on  the  vows. 
The  layman  assents  to  the  instruction  and  fixes  the  limits  of 
the  distance  he  will  travel,  the  amount  of  money  he  will 

»  A  friend  of  the  writer's  recently  inviteil  a  Khnja  who  had  become 
a  jaina  to  dine  with  him,  after  he  had  performed  his  Po?adha  vow. 
She  wah  told  that  such  a  coiULrt  could  be  mvited  to  dine  with  the 
\;,ii'^/iii  but  not  with  the  ;/.'/",  i.  e.  he  was  a-ked  to  their  reiigious  feasts 
(though  even  there  he  had  to  sit  separately)  but  not  to  their  caste  dinners. 

-  -See  p.  iS-. 
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allow  hiinsi'lf  to  usr,  K.!-.  'I'hist'  limits  lu-  wriU'S  down  in  liis 
note-hook,  imd  at  the  great  yearly  confession,  Sathvatsarl, 
he  goes  to  any  guru  who  happens  to  l)e  present,  confesses 
any  infraction  of  the  vows  and  accepts  the  penance  given. 
Besides  this,  every  day  of  the  year  when  he  performs  Padika- 
manurh  he  privately  confesses  his  transgressions  against 
the  vows.  Every  day  also  both  morning  anri  evening  the 
layman  repeats  the  vows.  The  period  for  whit  h  they  are 
taken  varies  :  some  Jaina  promise  to  observe  them  as  long 
as  they  live,  others  Jix  a  certain  period,  consisting  very 
frequently  of  two  years,  and  at  the  expiry  of  that  time  take 
them  afresh  if  they  feel  inclined. 

The  Jaina  believe  that  great  aflvant.iges  flow  from  keep- 
ing the  vows  :  physically,  since  the  moderation  they  enjoin 
keeps  the  body  in  training  and  health ;  and  morallv,  because 
they  free  the  soul  from  love  or  enmity,  and  ultimately  lead 
it  to  moksa.  A  layman  who  keeps  all  these  twelve  vows  is 
called  a  Desavrati,  or  one  who  keeps  the  vows  in  part  ; 
a  sadhu,  who  as  we  shall  see  keeps  them  in  a  more  stringent 
form,  is  called  a  Sarvavrati,  one  who  keeps  all  the  vows. 
Santharo.  When  a  layman  realizes  that  he  is  growing  old.  and  that 
his  body  is  becoming  very  frail,  he  spends  more  and  more 
time  in  the  Apasaro  and  tries  to  use  fewer  and  fewer  thing.s, 
and  daily  after  Padlkamarium  repeats  the  old-age  vow  or 
Santharo  Patha,  which  contains  the  pronlise  of  dying  by 
voluntary  starvation.  He  docs  not  vow  not  to  take  food, 
however,  until  he  feels  that  death  is  approaching. 

Before  repeating  the  words,  he  should  seat  himself  cross- 
legged  on  a  stool  oidarbha  grass,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
north-east,  and  folding  his  hands  he  should  encircle  his  face 
with  them  [dvartana)  and  say  as  follows  :  '  I  bow  to  all  the 
adorable  Arihanta  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  state.' 
He  then  repeats  all  the  twelve  vows,  and  determining  to 
keep  himself  free  from  all  sin,  particularly  hiriisa  (against 
which  he  takes  a  special  vow),  he  promises  never  to  lie, 
thieve,  &c.,  as  long  as  he  lives. 
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1  uill  l)e  fioin  hencet'ortli  till  de;i 


,th  quite  inditVcrcnt  about  this  my 


body  wliich  once  was 


dear  ami  beautiful  to  me. 


It  was  like  a  jewel-case 


which  1  carefully  protected  from  cold,  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  serpent-bite, 
the  attack  of  thieves,  insects,  diseases  such  as  cough  and  high  fever. 

Then  he  sh.iuld  meditate  on  the  five  Aticara  which  would 
infringe  the  vow  and  should  strive  to  avoid  them:  that  is 
to  say,  he  should  not  wish  to  be  a  king  or  a  nch  merchant 
or  a  deitv  ut  his  next  life  ;  he  should  not  wish  for  long  life; 
nor  being  weary  with  the  dreadful  hardship  of  Santharo, 
must  he  desire  immediate  death,  lie  must  then  quietly 
wait  for  death,  longing  for  moksa,  but  not  for  any  ameliora- 
tion of  his  present  state. 

Every  Jaina  hopes  to  make  a  Samadhi  death,  i.  e.  to  die 
by  self-immolation.  It  is  true  that  near  relatives,  standing 
by  the  death-bed  of  a  vounger  man,  will  often  not  permit 
him  to  give  up  all  hope  of  life  and  decline  to  take  food,  but 
if  an  old  man  is  evidently  dying,  and  if  he  wishes  it,  he 
repeats  the  Santharo  Patha,  and,  before  promising  indiffer- 
ence to  his  body,  he  says  : 

'  1  take  a  vow  to  abstain  from  food  and  drink  and  fruits  and  sopfiri 
as  long  as  I  live.' 

The  same  words  are  also  used  when  this  terrible  vow  is 
taken  voluntarily  in  good  health  by  ascetics  who  wish  to 
reach  the  highest  point  of  holiness.i  After  his  death  a  man 
wh(j  has  done  Santharo  is  called  Samadhistha  and  held  in  the 
highest  honour,  and  while  he  is  suffering  the  dreadful  pangs 
olUiirst  before  his  death,  his  relatives  and  friends  encourage 
him  to  carry  out  his  resolve  by  every  means  m  their  power. 


The  Eleven  Pratimd.- 
\Ve  have  already  noticed  that  the  Jama  aim  seems  to  be 
to  close  as  many  as  possible  of  thr  -hannels  which  love  and 

1  The  jaina  consulted  by  the  writer  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  "Santhfiro  is  only  performed  after  twelve  years  of  austerities, 
declaring  that  there  is  no  time  fixed  Ijefore  which  Santharo  may  not  be 

r  I  -    Or   /  ({(I'Hil. 
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iilfcctioii  npiu,  .111(1  thn.u^li  which  sulkTin^  mi^lit  enter 
our  hvcs,  ;uul  to  abstain  from  action,  lest  karma  should  be 
a(  ([uircd  with  all  its  penalties. 

The  twelve  vows  were  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  lixed 
idea  of  all  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  karma  that,  though  it  is 
well  to  do  good,  it  is  better  to  do  nothing;  their  aim  is  also 
to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  lay  and  the  ascetic 
life.     The  eleven  Pratima  bring  the  approach  still  closer. 

A  layman  who  is  desirous  of  reaching  a  higher  stage 
in  the  upward  patli.  or  Cauda  Gunasthanaka,  than  that 
attained  by  keeping  the  twelve  vows  will  also  keep  the 
eleven  Pratima,  which  lead  him  gently  on  towards  the 
point  when  he  will  be  able  to  take  the  five  great  vows  of 
the  ascetic. 

By  the  first,  or  Darsana  pratima,  a  layman  undertakes 
to  w'orship  the  true  (leva  (i.e.  a  Tirthankara),  to  reverence 
a  true  guru,  and  to  believe  in  the  true  dharma  (i.e.  Jainism). 
lie  also  promises  to  avoid  the  seven  bad  deeds  which  are 
mentioned  in  a  well-known  Sanskrit  .41oka  that  may  be 
translated  thus  : 

'Gambling,  eating  meat,  wine-bibbinj,-.  adultery,  I'unting,  thieving, 
debauchery— these  se\en  things  in  this  world  lead  to  the  worst  of 
hells.' 

He  next  promises  to  keep  each  of  the  twelve  vows  {Vrata) ; 
and  when  death  comes,  to  receive  it  in  absolute  peace,  and 
that  he  will  perform  Santharo.  (This,  the  perfect  death, 
is  called  Sam.adhi  Marana.) 

He  goes  on  to  \ow  that  he  will  engage  in  Sdmdyika 
at  least  three  times  every  day. 

lie  also  vows  that  he  will  observe  Posadha  at  least  six 
times  a  month  (i.e.  on  the  two  eighth  and  the  two  four- 
teenth days  of  the  moon,  and  also  on  the  full-moon  night 
and  one  dark  night). 

Again,  with  the  object  of  never  even  taking  vegetable 
life,  the  layman  promises  [Sacitlaparihdra  pratima)  to  avoid 
all  uncooked  vegetables,  or  cooked  vegetables  mixed  with 
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uncnokf.l,  never  t..  l.iv.ik  a  in.uinu  tnnn  ,i  tree,  and  only  to 
eat  it  if  some  one  else  has  t>iken  out  the  stone. 

Lest  in  the  darkness  he  nii^lit  innvittin^ly  (k-vour  some 
insect  he  promises  {Nisibhojauatydga  pratimd)  never  to  eat 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  to  sip  water  before  dayh-^ht. 
If  a  guest  arrives  (hiring  the  night,  the  hiyman  may  prepare 
a  bed  for  him,  but  never  offer  liim  food,  lest  ho  cause  his 

guest  to  sin. 

Getting  nearer  to  the  ascetic  ideal,  tlie  layman  next 
promises  [Brahmacarya  pratimd)  U^  keep  away  from  the 
society  of  his  own  wife,  and  never  in  any  way  to  scent  or 
adorn  his  body,  lest  he  should  cause  his  wife  to  love  him. 

As  the  layman  is  n<jw  steadily  mounting  the  steps,  he 
must  be  very  careful  never  to  begin  anything  that  might 
entangle  him  in  such  worldly  pursuits  as  involve  the  de- 
struction of  life.  So  he  undertakes  [Aramhhatydga  prathnd) 
never  even  to  begin  to  build  a  house  or  take  up  a  trade 
(like  a  blacksmith's)  which  entails  the  taking  of  life. 

He  must  also  use  his  remaining  days  in  the  world  as  a 
sort  of  novitiate  ;  and  first  he  must  be  careful  not  to  have 
any  attachment  for  his  worldly  possess^  ais  {Parigrahatydga 
pratimd),  and  to  avoid  it  he  should  divide  his  property, 
for  instance  money  or  grain,  amongst  his  children,  or  give 
it  away  in  charity.  I  le  must  also  prepare  for  the  hardships 
he  will  have  to  face  by  never  allowing  his  servants  (if  he 
has  any)  to  work  for  him,  but  should  always  wait  on  him- 
self and  only  allow  the  servants  to  wait  on  his  children. 
Having  made  this  resolution,  he  should  endeavour  in  every 
way  to  lead  a  quiet  unambitious  life. 

The  next  resolution  {Aniimatitydga  pratimd^)  shows  a 
further  step  taken  towards  a  sadhu's  life,  for  the  erstwhile 
layman  promises  to  keep  the  sadhu  rule  of  never  allowing 
any  special  cooking  to  be  done  for  him,  and  only  to  take 
what  is  over  when  others  have  dined,  and,  if  none  remains, 
just  to  fast.     He  also  vows  that  he  will  never  give  advice 

1  Or,  according  to  the  Uigambara  Jaina,  AnummUina-rata prati»:a. 


\i.  Nisi- 
bliojan.i- 
ty;it>a 
pratiinfi. 


vii.  Hrali- 

inacarya 

pratiniri. 


Vlll. 

.\rain- 

bhatya„'a 

pratiina. 


ix.  I'ari- 
Kraha- 
tyaga 
pratiina. 


X. 

Anuinati- 

tyaga 

pratiina. 
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xi.   Ud- 

(llii^t.i 
pratini.i 


The 
twenty- 
one  quali- 
ties ol  the 
ideal 
;;entle- 
inan. 


in  ,111  \-  wdiliiK'  111-  Ikiii^iIkiM  I',  "vr,  Imt  \mI1  k(v\)  liis  mind 
f n  r  li(i;ii  ,ill  lliuii^lils  .ibout  ..iicli  lliin^;s. 

WIrh  he  li.is  taken  tlic  last  {i'(l(^lli^;f('  nr  Srauhujabhuta) 
pratiiua,  lir  is  jirai  liially  a  monk,  lor  he  lias  promisid  to 
wiar  a  sadliu's  dnss,  to  niiiain  apart  in  soiiir  religious 
biiiidinj^  ^wiun  the  Diganibara  tail  him  a  Ksull.  ca  Srfi- 
vaka)  or  in  th,-  jungle  (when  tiuy  name  iiim  an  Ailak.i 
Sravaka),  and  In  act  acioniing  to  the  rules  laid  tluwu  in 
the  seriptUMS  for  s.ldiius  In  tollow. 

As  a  lavmaii  indea\(>iirs  to  attain  to  this  exalted  stage, 
he  will  stri\e  to  de\elop  those  twenty-one  (jualities  which 
distinguish  the  Jaina  gentleman.  I  le  will  always  he  serious 
in  demeanour;  clean  as  regards  both  his  clothes  and  his 
I)erson  ;  good-teni{)ered  ;  striving  after  popularity  ;  mer- 
ciful ;  afraid  of  sinning  ;  straightforward  ;  w  ise  ;  niodest ; 
kind;  moderate;  gentle;  careful  in  speech;  sociable; 
cautious;  >tudious  ;  reverent  both  to  old  age  and  old 
customs;  humble;  grateful;  bene\  olent  ;  and,  tinally, 
attentive  to  business. 

Only  the  very  best  of  men  ever  possess  the  full  coni- 
])leinent  of  the  whole  twenty-one  virtues,  but  ordinary 
mortals  btri\e   to   jjtjssess   at  least   ten. 


ciiai'Ti:k  XI 
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Till-  l.ivm.in  li  IS  now  rcHln-l  tlif  .summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion, ami  IS  prepared  to  take  llin^r  livr  cilihratr.!  vows 
which  .Maha\ira  himself  l.ii-l  down  as  the  only  entrance 
throm^h  which  a  man  can  pass  to  the  ascetic  state. 

As  one  rea'ls  the  bio-raphies  of  liio  ^reat  Jaina  saints, 
or  even  studies  the  leni;thy  route  nnc  have  iust  been  follow- 
in'4,  <.nc  can  see  that,  tliou^h  the  Jaina  did  n..t  niMst  on 
their  candidates  takin-  a  lon^  tramm-  like  that  ol  the 
Vcdic  schools,  they  nevertheless  di<l  not  intend  their 
monks  to  be  the  ignorant,  ill-prepared  and  undisciplined 
men  they  often  are  at  present.  The  Jama  openly  wisli 
that  the>  could  insist  on  a  thorou<;h  preparation  for  their 
sadhus  such  as  is  customary  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Tlw  Life  Sl(»-y  of  ati  .Iscctii: 
The  life  storv  of  an  ascetic  may  be  said  to  l)csin  with  Initi.i- 
his   initiation  or  Diksd,  and  the  writer   is   indebted   to  a 
Svetambara  monk  for  the  following  account  of  a  Jaina  call 

and  ordination. 

The  man  in  question  had  heard  a  famous  sadhu  preach 
on  the  transitoriness  of  life  and  happiness  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  reli-ious  over  the  lay  life,  and  had  thereupon 
S)llowed  the  preacher  for  a  year  as  his  <lisciplc,  and  at  the 
completion  of  twelve  month-  received  initiation. 

A  great  procession  was  formed  and  he  was  led  through 
the  town  to  a  banyan  tree  (an  asoka  tree  would  also  have 
served).  There  a  pujarl  (othciating  priest)  had  arranged 
a  small  three-tiered  platforo'  with  an  imai,'c  of  one  of 
the  Tirthahkara  at  the  toj).     A  Jaina  layman  began  th(; 
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liriici'cdin^s  li\'  [nrlnniiiii^  I  lie  ordinary  il.nly  NMirMliip,  anl 
tlu'ii  the  1  .imlid.itr  tiHik  lilt  his  jcwl'Im  .iikI  his  cldllii  s,  .iiul 
^i\  iii^  thciii  .i\s.iy  tn  his  rrl,iti\ts,  put  nu  a  s.'iilliu's  ilriss. 

An  ascetic  i  .in  only  r(  t.nii  \\w  ^^.irnu  iits  (three  uii|)er  .iinl 
twu  liiwer  ones),  tin-  >  nlnur.i  nl  v  hn  h  \  .iry  .n  <  iir<hiii;  to  lus 
si .  t,  .1  .^vi't'iinli.ir.iw earing'  yi  llnw, or  \\  hite  w  ilh  yellnw  os'er 
it,.in(l  .1  St!i."in,ik,i\ru>i\\liite.  A  I  'ii^.unb.ir.i  ,is(  (.tic.howiAir, 
m.iv  ui'.ir  nn  c  IuiIhiil;  .it  .ill,  .iml  mu  h  .ire  .n  i  iir(lin!_;ly  to  lie 
fiHiinl  niily  HI  iiiii'^les  or  ill  .^i  rt  pl.ices  nut>i-ie  i'-rili.-ii  states. 
In  liliop.ll  my  uilunu.inl  nut  ,i  ni.in  i  l.iinun;^  to  he  .i  1  )i^,im- 
bar. I  sadlui,  l)Ut  bee.iuse  lie  wore  .i  loiiiTlntii,  the  laymen 
(tt  his  (ommunity  reluseil  to  recoi^ni/e  him  as  sueli,  and 
dru\  e  him  .lu  .ly. 

'I'he  next  step  in  tlie  initi.'tlon  is  the  removal  of  the  hair. 
A  [leeuliarity  of  the  J.iina  cult  is  th.it  they  insist  on  asietics 
te.irinj^  the  h.iir  out  by  the  mots  ,il  le.isl  once  ,i  ye.ir;  but 
when  a  hi.->  iiiiti.ition  ,i  iii.in's  h.iir  i.i  reiuosed  lor  the  first 
time,  the  merciful  .iielhod  of  shaving  is  resorted  to,  and 
only  a  few  h.iirs  are  left  tu  be  {)ulled  out ;  these  are  plucked 
otl  l)eiiind  a  eurt.iin  i:i  priwite.  After  this  a  mixture 
c.illed  \'asaki?ep,i  is  applieil  to  the  ni.in's  he, id,  and  this  is 
the  crucial  point  in  the  initi.ition,  for  until  this  is  applied 
he  is  not  a  sfidliu.  Whilst  the  mixture  is  bein<„'  put  on, 
a  sadliu  whispers  a  s.icred  m. intra  in  his  ear.  '1  he  newly 
made  sadhu  then  performs  the  mornini^'  worshij),  and 
devout  laymen  feast  the  ascetics  who  are  present. 

If  the  ascetic  were  a  Di^.imbara,  he  would  t.ike  an  entirely 
new  name;  if  a  Ssetambar.i,  he  ini;4ht  either  change  his 
name  or  add  a  new  one  to  his  old  one ;  but  a  bthanakavasi 
ret.iins  his  original  name  intact. 

He  is  now  to  be  a  homeless  wanderer,  possessing  nothing 
and  dependent  for  his  very  subsistence  on  the  alms  of  the 
charitable.  lie  may  possess  no  metal  of  any  sort:  even 
a  needle,  if  borrowed,  must  be  returned  at  sunset,  and  his 
spectacles,  if  he  wear  them,  should  be  framed  in  wood.  A 
nianwas  once  pointed  out  totlie  writer  at  iTilitana  as  a  sadhu 
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whn,  Imwi-vtr,  w.is  v.ciriiii;  ^oM-riiniiHil  spectacles;  .iii<l 
wlnii'ilu'.iskrcl  l-r.ni  .  \|il.in.it  i-mi,  tlir  l)y.st.m(li.T.s  all  turnr.l 
;,,h1  jcrnd  ,it  111.-  (lis.  ,,nilitr.l  as.  ctK,  <K'.  larin-^',  iiiurli  to 
Ins  (li,i-rm,  lli.it  sim  c  li.  lii'l  iiifriii^'fd  this  law.  he  ha<l  ii<. 
rill,,:  tu  Ik'  ,1.  .  ..iinlnl  a  ni..nk  at  all.  ("..nstaiit  (.a  asions 
(,t  til,'  nil.  s  .ii^.iiiist  mm-iKissi'Ssinii,  liowcviT,  tin  taki'  plaia-, 
,,,    tl,,'    -r.at     m-ll-llatinll   nf    the   laitV,  SnllU'   lllollks,   ,iS\VC 

li.iv,-  M-.ii,  LA.n  rrtaiiiin^  tli.ir  iir.ip.Tty  .ai  tluir  persons 
1,1  111,'  Mi.iiH-  ..I  iMiik  ii.it^.;,  thus  knpiii-  the  letter  ati'l 
l)rcakiii<4  the  spirit  nt  the  law. 

The  aset'tie  may  1m\c  ..mia'  pie.  es  nf  elnth  tn  strain  away 
any  iuseets  fnan  the  walLr  lu-  will  .Iriiik,  and  also  sonic 
wdo.len  ju^.s  or  some  ^our<ls  iii  win.  h  to  keep  his  drnikm^- 
water,  l)Ut  no  hr.iss  vessels.  '  '1  monks  also  possess  a  piece 
of  cloth  1.)  wear  over  their  mouths,  not,  as  has  been  usually 
thouL^ht,  to  prevent  them  mjurim;  the  minute  insects  in 
the  air,  hut  to  L^uanl  aL^amst  hurtini,'  the  air  itselt.>  '1  he 
less  strict  S\etaml)ara  only  laep  this  mouth-cloth  in  their 
hands,  but  the  SthanakavasI  always  wear  it  nit^ht  and  day  ; 
and  the  writer  found  tint  it  always  pleased  ascetics  if 
she  covered  her  lips  with  a  h.mdker.hiel  when  speakint; 
with  them  or  when  in  the  preseiu  e  of  any  of  their  sacred 
objects. 

KA-ery  Svetamhara  monk  also  carries  with  him  live 
sh.rlls;  these  must  be  spiral  an.l  must  turn  to  the  right; 
shells  turninj4  to  the  left  are  useless.  The  shells  are  co.- 
si'crated  at  the  time  of  the  Divfil!  festival. 

All  as.  etics  ha\e  to  guard  most  scrupulously  against  the 
takin-g  of  any  insect  life,  s.)  all  three  sects  furnish  their 
monks  with  something  with  which  they  m  ly  sweep  insects 
from  their  path.  Amcmgst  the  Sthanakavfisi,  who  are  the 
most  punctilious  of  all  fh.e  Jaina,  the  monks  have  a  lo.ig- 
handled  brush;  the  Svetambar.i  ascetics  use  a  smaller 
brush  ;  and  the  Digambara  a  peacock's  feather. 

We  shall  later  study  the  five  great  vows  that  guide  an 
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ascetic,  and  we  have  already  learnt  something  of  his  philo- 
sophy and  his  belief  in  austerity,  but  it  may  be  of  interest 
here  to  record  the  actual  d.iily  life  of  a  Svetanibara  ascetic, 
as  one  of  their  number  described  it  to  the  writer. 

They  are  supposed  to  rise  about  four  (/clock,  summer  and 
winter,  and  perform  RdyasJ  I'ai/ika»iafniih,  in  which  in 
a  set  lorni  of  Magadhi  words  each  monk  confesses  the  sins 
of  the  past  night,  and  especially  the  i, iking  of  any  life 
and  any  injury  he  may  have  inflicted  on  any  sacred  thing, 
or  any  of  the  earth,  water,  hre,  air,  or  vegetable  bo  lies. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  laity  perform  their  meditation 
orsamayika,  but  in  many  of  the  Svetambara  sects  a  sadhu 
performs  samayika  at  the  time  of  his  initiation  and  never 

again. 

After  padikamanuiii  he  engages  in  a  search  for  any  insect 
life  that  may  be  sheltering  in  his  clothing.  This  jca.-ch, 
which  is  called  Palcvvta,  is  carried  out  as  a  religious  duty, 
and  any  insect  found  is  carefully  removed  •■  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  sadhu  neither  bathes  nor  cleanses  his  teeth  ;  he  doc? 
these  things  before  his  initiation  for  the  last  time  in  his 
life,  but  now,  without  waiting  for  either,  he  leaves  the 
monastery  and  goes  to  the  temple  to  perform  Darsaua. 
Unlike  a  '  lyman,  he  dons  no  special  clothes  at  the  temple 
gates,  but  worships  in  his  ordinary  ones.  When  he  enters 
the  tcmpk  he  stands  in  front  of  the  idol  and  bows  down  to 
it,  and  then  performs  a  mental  exercise  known  as  Hhava  puja, 
(luring  which  he  meditates  on  the  undoing  of  karma,  tlu- 
qualities  of  a  Tlrtluuikara,  and  similar  subjects,  lie  now 
performs  Pradaksiiid,  circumambulating  the  shrine  either 
four  or  seven  times.  If  he  do  it  four  times,  he  meditates 
on  the  four  gati,  namely,  whether  he  v,  ill  be  born  as  a  god, 
a  man  an  animal,  or  a  denizen  ot  hell;  if  he  walks  round 
seven  times,  he  thinks  how  he  can  best  escape  dwelling  in 
any  of  the  seven  lulls. 

An  ascetic  can  neither  cleanse  the  idol  {jala  pnj't),  nor 
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mark   it  with   satfron    [candana  pujd),   nor  oftcr  flowers 
{puspa  piljd),  nor  wave  incense  before  it  {dhi'ipa  pujd),  nor 
wave  a  lamp  {dipa  pujd),  nor  oiler  rice  (aksata  pujd),  nor 
sweetmeats  {iiaivcdva  pujd),  nor  fruit  {pha/a  pujd);  neither 
can  he  mark  his  own  forehead,  as  a  layman  would,  with  a 
cdudalo  /auspicious  mark)  ;    but  his  worship  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  mental  and  'interior',  and  sometimes  in- 
cludes acts  of  worship  known   as  Khamdsamana,    Caitya- 
vandana    and    Jdvaniicaydnaui.      He     also    usually    sings 
some  hymn  in  praise  of  the  qualities  of  the  Anhanta,  and 
then  joining  his  hands  repeats  a  mantra.     After  meditating 
in  a  particular  posture  {Kdusagga),  he  tells  his  beads,  mak- 
ing salutations  to  'the  Five'   [Arihanta,  Siddha,  Acdrya, 
Upddhydya  and  Sddhn),  and  to  Knowledge,  Faith,  Character 
and   Austerity.     When   he   has   done   this    and   said   the 
Avasahi,  whi<'h  allows  him  to  enter  his  worldly  affairs  again, 
he  feels' that  Bhava  puja  is  complete;    with  its  different 
parts  anc    heir  variations  it  generally  lasts  about  an  hour. 
After  completing  his  Bhava  puja  the  ascetic  goes  ba.  k 
to  the  monastery  and  either  preaches  or  reads  one  of  the 

scriptures. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  one  of  the  monks  goes  lieggmg. 
out  on  a  begging  round  ;  as  a  rule  one  begs  for  the  whole 
monastery,  whilst    the    other    monks    study.     Curiously 
enough  the  English  fashion  of  tea-drinking  has  sprci'd  so 
much  in  India  that  even  monks  now  indulge  in  an  early 
cup  of  tea;  and  the  writer's  informant  told  her  that  he  used 
not  to  wait  till  ten  o'clock,  but  about  an  hour  after  sunrise 
he  always  went  on  a  preliminary  round,  and,  begging  tea 
and  milk  for  his  guru  and  tiic  other  monks,  took  it  back 
io  the  monastery.      According  to  their  scriptures,  ascetics 
are  o     ,  supposed  to  beg  once  a  day,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fac.      .jy  often  do  so  three  or  four  times  a  day.     When 
the  monk  goes  out  at  t.'n,  he  expects  to  receive  gifts  of 
rice  and  split  peas,  bread,  vegetables,  curry,  sweets,  and 
dudhapaka  (a  kind  of  milk  pudding). 
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TluTc  arc  inmiiiT.T.ihk-  rulos  tli.it  sluiuhl  I)e  oliservcd 
when  l)cp;i;ini:;,  with  rci^ard  to  wliicli  aU  tlic  srcts  ami  sub- 
sects  (liUcr.  A  ycllow-mhcd  SM'tanihar.i  saillui  will  only 
accept  foo(l  from  Jaina,  ami  would  refuse  alms  from  ikfdi- 
nians,  K^atriya,  and  e\en  from  \'ai-;iia\a  aral  Mesarl  r>aiiiya; 
fin  the  other  hand,  the  white-ilad  Swtamhar.i  sfnlhu  will 
take  food  from  lirahmans  and  K-;itriya,  and  in  Marwar 
they  wall  e\'en  aeecjit  it  from  a  1  l.i  jama  ^ha.rhen,  w  ith  w  horn 
a  hi^h-caste  Hindu  will  not  eat. 

My  informant  told  me  th.it  he  was  most  careful  to  f^o 
only  to  houses  in  which  the  door  was  standiuL;  open,  and 
that  he  always  repeated  the  formul.i  :  Dharm.t  L.lhha. 
He  was  not  nearly  as  particular  as  the  Sthanak,i\asi 
ahout  the  boiled  water  he  took  :  for  whereas  they  woukl 
only  accept  water  w  hich  has  bcei  boiled  not  more  than  four 
hours  previously,  lest  lU'w  life  should  haw  been  formed  in 
it,  this  Swtambara  sadhu  told  the  writLr  that  he  Ljener.dly 
bei^'L^ed  enouj.;h  boiled  wat(.r  in  the  morning  to  List  the 
whole  day,  and  that  it  was  oidy  in  the  r.iiny  season  ho  was 
[Kirticular  to  keep  the  water  for  a  shorter  time.  They  are 
very  particular,  howewr,  not  to  take  vei:;eta!)le  life;  and  if 
on  the  steps  of  a  house  they  see  a  L,'r  en  lea!"  or  a  vef,ret.d)le 
lyin;j;  they  refuse  to  pass  o\er  u,  uirn  aside  and  |j;o  to 
another  house.  In  the  same  way,  if  they  see  the  woman 
of  the  house  cleaning  rice  or  wheat,  they  will  not  take  it, 
but  will  only  accept  rice  i  ••  grain  cleaned  before  they  came 
on  the  scene.  If  a  mother  is  nursing  her  baby  and  ol'firs 
to  lea\'e  it  to  go  .and  get  food  for  them,  they  refuse,  lest 
they  should  Ik-  guilty  of  m.d-cing  the  child  er\'. 

.Ml  sects  agree  in  only  t,d<ing  what  tlu.v  m;iv  reas(Uiablv 
consider  to  be  food  left  o\er  afti.'r  the  needs  of  the  household 
ha\'e  been  satislied  ;  none  will  l.ikv  things  sj)ei  i;,lly  ])repared 
tor  them,  d'hey  ne\'er  sit  in  a  l.iyman's  house,  but  take 
the  gift  back  to  the  monastery,  and  after  showing  it  to  the 
Head,  divide  it  with  the  other  monks.  Iliev  will  not 
receive  food   if  it  is  taken  specially  to  the  monastery  for 
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them-  l.ul  a  Svrtr.ml.ar.i  will  an-rpt  an  iav.tal.on  to  RO 
and  iVl.h  I.mmI  tr.-n  a  layman's  liousc,  a  thing  Nvluch  a 
SthanakavfisI  wilt  never  d". 

With  re-  ird  tn  clothes,  the  rule  is  the  .ame  :  the  monU 
niav  not  a'^k  lor  elothe>,  may  not  accept  them  it  taken  to 
the' monastery  specially  tor  lum,  and  may  only  recede 
them  h-  the  householder,  as  he  i^ives  them,  explams  that 
he  has  no  longer  any  need  uf  them. 

These  rules  xvere  clearly  drawn  up  to  prevent  the  order 
becoming  too  great  a  tax  on  the  charitable  ;  hut,  despite  al 
this  care,  the  numberless  '  holy  men  '  m  India  are  a  most 
unfair  bur<len(m  the  earnings  of  the  industrious. 

The  begging  round  is  hnished  about  eleven,  but  before  Confes- 
breakfasting  'the     ascetic     makes     auricular     confession 
(.ll„yamv  to  his  guru  and  has  a  penance  appomted 

The  monks  breakfast  as  near  eleven  as  possible,  for  they 
may  not  warm  up  the  food,  and  so  cat  it  as  quickly  as 

^^'From'lvelve  to  one  they  may  not  study  ;    this  hour  is  Kah. 
called  Kfda,  and  to  study  during  it  would  be  a  sm. 

From  one  10  three  they  ought  to  study,  and  the  la.ty  are  Study, 
so  anxious  that  they  shall,  that  devout  Jama  often  pay  a 
nmdit  to  instruct  the  monks  in  Sanskrit  or  Magadhi,  but 
they   complain   most   bitterly   of   the   monks'   aversion  to 

intellectual  labour. 

In  the  early  altern..on,  from  about  three  to  four,  they 
•eMin  perform  palevana,  sear.hmg  tlieir  clothing  for  insects. 
"  .\l,out  half-past  four  they  go  out  to  beg,  anu  after  coming 
in  make  confession  just  as  they  did  in  the  morning.      Ihey 
dine  from  hve  to  six  on  their  gleanings  from  the  charitable, 
-cnerallv,  as  at  breakfast,  on  rice  and  peas,  bread,  vege- 
tables curry  and  sweets;  this  meal  they  must  finish  before 
sunset,  and  during  the  night  they  may  not  even  drink  water. 
They  may  not  leave  the  monastery  after  dark,  but  they 
perform  tlieir  evening  Tadlkamanurii  there  for  about  an 
hour      As   no   light   can  be  brought  into   the   monastery. 


'-1 
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their  day  closes  about  nine  o'clock,  when  they  perform 
Santhara  Porasi,  spending;  about  an  hour  asking  the  pro- 
tection of  Arihanta,  Siddha,  Kevall,  and  Sadhu. 


\liUS. 

Female  ascetics  (sadhvl  i  arc  held  in  the  greatest  reverence 
by  the  Jaina,  and  their  lives  follow  much  the  same  lines  as 
those  of  the  male  ascetics.  They  always  wander  about  in 
twos  or  threes  and  have  of  course  their  own  Apasara.  At 
their  initiation  their  hair  is  shaved  and  pulled  out  just  like 
a  monk's,  and  the  mantr.i  is  whispered  to  them  by  a  sadhvl 
instead  of  a  sadhu. 

They  choose  the  head  of  their  .Apiisaro  generally  for 
learning  ;  if  she  be  strong  enough,  she  wanders  homeless 
just  like  the  other  nuns,  but  if  old  and  feeble,  she  is  allowed 
to  continue  to  live  in  the  same  nunnery  without  change. 

A  nun's  day  much  resembles  that  of  a  monk.  The 
stricter  o'les  vvill  only  beg  unce,  eat  once,  and  sleep  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  twenty-four  ;  but  these  more  rigid  rules  arc 
falling  into  abeyance,  and  the  nuns  the  writer  has  met 
confess  that  ihey  do  not  now  rise  as  they  should  after  a 
few  hours  sleep  to  meditate  twice  in  the  night. 

The  funeral  of  a  nun  ^  is  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
pomp,  and  during  it  childless  women  strive  to  tear  a  piece 
from  the  dead  sadhvi's  dress,  believing  it  will  ensure  their 
lia\ing  children,  whilst  men  anxiously  endeavour  to  aci]uire 
merit  by  carrying  the  palanquin  in  which  the  corpse, 
covered  with  a  rich  cloth,  is  borne,  boys  from  the  Jaina 
school  acting  as  a  guard  of  l.onour. 

In  all  the  neighbouring  towns  also,  directly  the  telegram 
announcing  the  nun's  death  is  received,  a  crier  would  be 
sent  out  to  tell  the  news  and  to  ask  the  Jaina  to  observe 
Ahidra,  i.  e    not  t'l  grind  or  pound  griin  or  do  anything 

*  .\  full  description  of  a  nun's  funeral  is  given  in  the  writer's  A'oUs 
on  Modem  Jctinisni,  151ack\vell,  1910,  pp.  28  ff. 
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that  might  involve  the  destruction  of  hfe.  All  ihe  J, una 
who  know  the  Logassa,  or  praise  of  the  twenty-four  Tlrthan- 
kara,  would  repeat  it  four  times,  sitting  in  the  Kausagga 
position,  cither  in  their  own  houses  or  in  the  Apasara,  and 
all  the  Jain  a  schools  would  be  closed. 

A  pathetic  case  recently  occurred  in  Kathiawad,  when 
a  wealthy  old  jaina  lady  and  her  husband  became  ascetics. 
Their  initiation  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  ;  but  of 
course  the  lady  suffered  most  severely  by  being  suddenly 
deprived  of  all  luxury  and  comfort  ;  and  even  when  she 
was  ill  with  fever,  it  was  not  possible  f(jr  her  husband  to 
see  her,  as  the  two  might  never  meet. 


Goraji. 

.Amongst  the  sadhus  we  have  not  included  the  Goraji  or 
Yati,  because  the  orthodox  Jaina  do  not  hold  them  to  be 
sadhus  at  all.  They  are  considered  to  be  a  fallen  class  of 
monks,  for  they  take  money,  go  about  in  palanquins,  and 
keep  w  itchmen  and  guards.  Th^y  exact  a  tax  from  their 
followers  of  five  rupees  and  upwards,  which  they  annually 
go  out  to  collect,  returning  again  to  their  own  monastery. 
Their  spiritual  heads  are  called  Sripujya,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Bombay,  Baroda,  Mandvi,  Mangrul,  Jaisalmer, 
and  many  other  towns.  The  Goraji,  in  fact,  much  resemble 
the  Sankaracarya  or  Vaisnava  Acarya ;  and  orthodox 
Jaina  say  they  prove  the  wisdom  of  Mahavira's  insistence 
on  constant  change  of  abode,  f^r  they  have  not  a  high 
reputation  for  morality,  and  strict  Jaina  will  not  give  them 
any  money  or  go  to  their  Apasara,  though  ignorant  Jaina 
sometimes  contribute  through  fear  of  their  power  to  harm, 
since  the  Goraji  claim  to  ku"W  many  mantra. 
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The  Five  Great   Wncs  of  .Iscetics. 

\Vc  may  now  oxamini'  tlu'  famous  five  vows  taken  by 
all  ascetics.  Tliey  resemble  the  first  five  of  the  hivman's 
twelve  vows,  and  this  accordance  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  these  are  the  l"i\'e  points  in  the  laina  relij^ion  whicji  are 
to  be  ref;arde(l  as  of  sui^reme  im])ortance. 

The  first  vow  the  Jaina  monk  takes  is  tliat  he  will  never 
destroy  any  living;  thini:;.  This  is  also  the  first  \-ow  that 
both  Buddhist  and  Brahman  monks  take,  and  it  was  the 
resemblance  between  the  vows  that  led  people  for  so  long 
to  deny  the  early  c)ri!:rin  of  fainism.' 


The  Jaina  ascetic  takes  a  vow 
which  is  described  as  follows  : 


Non-killin"  (Ahii'iisd 


'Not  to  destroy  life,  either  five-,  four-,  three-,  or  iwo-senscd.  or  ini- 
movable  (i.e.  one-sensed  i,  c\cn  throu„'li  carelessness,  is  considered  as 
keeping  the  vow  of  non-killing.'  - 

There  are  five  buttressing  clauses  {Panca  Bhdvand),  the 
remembrance  of  which  assists  a  sadhu  to  keep  this  vow. 
First  {Iryd  saniiti  or  samai),  a  monk  must  be  careful  never 
to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  vow  in  walking  :  for  instance 
he  must  walk  by  trodden  paths,  in  which  the  presence  of  any 
insect  could  be  detected.  He  must  also  {Blidsd  sa»!iti  or 
Vatiih  parijd/jdi),  be  watchful  in  his  speech  and  always  speak 
in  gentle,  kindly  ways,  such  as  ccjuld  never  give  rise  to 
quarrels  or  murders.  If  he  were  not  careful  as  to  the  alms 
he  received  {Esa/td  sa»iiti  or  .Uoi  pd;ja  bhoyaiia),  he  might 
infringe  some  of  the  forty-two  rules  as  to  receiving  alms, 
e.g.  by  accepting  food  cnntaining  living  insects.  When 
a  monk  receives  or  keeps  anything  that  is  necessary 
for  religious  duties,   he  must  see  {.Iddiianiksepand  sainiti 

'  The  whole  question  has  been  authoritatively  discussed  by  Dr.  Jacobi, 
.S".  />'.  /•".,  xxii,  pp.  xixtT. 

'  The  words  resemble  those  of  the  layman's  vows  with  the  addition 
of '  Ekendriya'. 
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or  .lyaiiahhaitiia  iiiklwva!jd\  tint  it  has  no  insect  life  on  it. 
And  at  ni^ht,  when  putting;  away  all  tliat  remains  over 
fmm  the  food  he  has  bep;L,a(l,  he  must  deposit  it  ami  any 
other  refuse  so  earrfully,  that  no  insert  life  is  injun-1 
[Pratisthdpand  saiiiiti  or  Panthdpanikd  samai)} 
The  fnllowini,'  sluka  sums  up  these  live  eiauses  : 
'  A  man  should  respect  tlie  vow  of  Ahii  ,,"1  by  cxercisinj,'  self-control, 
examining  things  taken,  always  maintaining  the  Five  .lamiti,  and  by 
inspecting  things  before  he  cats  o-  drmks,  and  before  he  receives 
them.' 

The  Jaina  monk  1  irtlier  I  .k<-  a  vowacinst  tmlruthful- 
ness  [Asatvalydf^a]  wliieh  is  defined  in  tlie  idllowin;;  words  : 

'Undertaking  to  speak  w!iat  is  pleasant,  wholcsumc  and  true  is 
called  the  vow  of  truthfulness.  Truth  is  untruth  if  it  is  not  pleasant 
and  wholesome.' 

The  five  bhavana,  or  strengthening  eiauses,  to  this  vow 
supply  a  remarkable  ])sychologieal  analysis  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  untruthfulness.  The  first  [Anuhimabhdsi) 
condemns  speech  without  deliberation  ;  then,  as  wrath 
often  leads  to  falsehood,  monks  must  never  speak  when 
angry  {Kohaih  parijdudi);  nor  for  a  similar  reason  when 
moved  by  a\arice  {Lohaiii  parijdtidi)  ;  nor  by  fear  [Bhayai'ii 
parijandi)  ;  finally,  they  promise  never  to  tell  a  falsehood 
for  fun,  or  from  the  desire  to  return  a  mart  repartee 
[lldsani  parijdndi). 

A  Sanskrit  sloka  which  sums  up  these  clauses  may  be 
translated  as  follows  : 

'  One  should  respect  the  vow  of  truthfulness  by  always  avoiding 
jesting,  greed,  cowardice  and  anger,  and  by  thinking  before  speaking.' 

The  third  vow,  that  of  non-stealing  (Asteya  vrata),  is 
defined  as  follows  : 

'The  vow  nf  non-stealing  consists  in  not  taking  what  is  not  given  ; 
wealth  is  the  outward  life  of  man,  and  if  that  is  taken  away  the  man  is 
undone.' 

'  Some  Jaina  substitute  for  this  the  duty  of  searching  mind,  thought 
and  intention  [Manaparijandi). 


ii.  Asat- 
ya  tyaga. 


iii.. Asteya 
vrata. 
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iv.  iJrah 
mac.iry.i 
vrata 


I  'k'  hvf  hli.n  .mfi  are  as  follows  :   First,  a  monk  must  ask 
P'-rmission  of  tin   ovviicr  l),f,,ri"  ho  o( ,  upy  any  one's  house 
(Mui^dha  jdti).     Then  a  junior  monk  must  never  use  any 
ff)f.cl    without    sh(,\vin^r   ^vhat  he   has   received    in   alms  to 
his  rruru,  and   receiving;  his  permission   t^    eat    it    {Annua 
vihapdija  bhoyaHc).     A^ain,  a  monk  must   not   be  content 
to  ask  permission  oidy  onee  from  the  owner  to  use  a  house, 
but  he  must  frequently  ask  if  he  mav  occupy  it,  aiul  alsci 
;isk  how  much  of  it  he  may  use,  and  for  h<iw  long  a  time 
{i'Kf;alia;hsiiiggdhita>hsJ).    lie  nmst  not  use  any  furniture, 
such  as  beds  or  seats,  that  may  be  in  the  house,  without  the 
owner's   permission  {Vggahaih  vauggahiihsa   abhlkhaitaih). 
Lastly,  if  a  sadhu  arrives  after  another  sadhu  has  already 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  house,  the  second  arrival 
must  ask  the  first  sadhu  to  go  again  and  ge»^  permission  for 
him  also;    and    if  the   second    sadhu  arri\os  ill,   the   first 
must   willingly  give  him  all  the   ro(,m   he  need's   [AhuvU 
mitoggaha  jdti). 

The  following  sloka  describes  these  clauses  : 

'  One  should  ask  for  a  place  of  residence  after  reflection,  and  renew 
the  request  every  day  :  '•  I  only  need  so  much  of  it."  Thus  speaking 
one  should  renew  his  petition.  With  people  of  one's  own  rank  one' 
sliould  ask  in  the  same  way.  One  should  gain  permission  before  eating 
or  dnnking.     In  these  ways  the  vow  of  non-stealing  is  respected.' 

•  The  monks,  as  their  fourth  promise,  take  the  vow  of 
chastity  [Brahmacarya),  and  the  Sthanakavasi  monks  in 
Kathiawad  every  night  and  m,)rning  repeat  the  following 
words  : 

■  The  vow  of  chastity  is  eighteen-fold.  One  should  have  no  dealings 
with  gods,  human  beings  or  animals  of  the  opposite  sex,  should  not 
encourage  them,  or  cause  others  to  do  so,  by  sijeech,  thought  or  deed.' 

This  vow  also  has  its  five  strengthening  or  protective 
clauses.  To  prevent  any  approach  to  transgressions  of  the 
main  vow,  monks  should  not  talk  about  a  woman  {Abhi- 
khaftaih  ilthiitaih  kahaih  kaka  itame) ;  or  look  at  the  form  of 
a  woman  [Maitohardi  indiydi  dloetae)  ;    or  even  recall  tfie 
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former  anuisonu'iit  and  pleasu'r  woinon  afforded  them 
when  they  hved  in  the  world  {luhiitaih  puvdrayduh  piwa- 
kiliydi  sumaritac)  ;  they  must  not,  for  simihir  reasons,  eat 
or  drink  ^  to  excess,  (ir  p.irtaki-  of  too  hii^lily  spiced  (hshes 
{Xdtimapdna  hhoyaiia  bhoi)  ;  nor  must  tliey  h\e  m  the 
same  bmlilinj^  as  a  woman,  a  female  animal,  or  a  eunuch 
[Itthl  pas  It  paiiiiaga  sanisatdi  sayaiid  sanaiih  sevitde). 

All  tlic^e  rules  )nutatis  mutandis  apf)lv  to  nuns. 

The  .sjoka  that  sums  up  the  whole  \(jw  and  its  clauses 
runs  thus : 

'Tlie  \ou  of  clia.stily  is  inaintaincd  by  not  sitting  on  t.e;its  prcvimibly 
occui)ii.'(l  by  wonitn,  female  animals  or  eunuchs,  and  by  not  living  in 
their  vicinity,  not  participating  in  e.\citing  conversation  about  women, 
not  remembering  former  delights,  not  looking  at  a  woman's  form,  not 
decorating  one's  own  person,  not  eating  or  drinking  to  excess,  or  par- 
taking of  too  highly  seasoned  food.' 

This  Jaina  vow  seems  limited  to  negative  chastity,  which 
shuddcringly  avoids  its  fellow  creatures,  lest  they  should 
prove  occasions  of  stumbling,  and  it  appears  ignorant  of  the 
sunlit  purity  that  so  delights  in  its  walk  with  God  on  the 
open  road  of  life,  that  it  cannot  be  bored  with  nastiness. 

The  last  great  vow  {Aparigraha  vrata)  consists  in  re- 
nouncing all  love  for  anything  or  any  person.  The  defini- 
tion of  it  may  be  translated  as  follows  : 

'  Having  no  possessions  consists  in  relinijuishing  greed  for  any- 
thing ;  if  we  think  that  a  particular  thing  is  our  own,  the  mind  is 
agitated  by  greed.' 

In  the  Jaina  scriptures  the  vow  is  held  to  exclude  all 
likes  and  dislikes  in  regard  to  sounds,  colours,  or  smells,  as 
well  as  people.  In  short,  the  way  to  maintain  this  vow  is 
to  be  indifferent  to  anything  our  senses  can  tell  us. 

This  fifth  vow  of  the  monk  foreshadows  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  Siddha  will  be,  when  all  his  [lowers  are  entirely 
shrivelled  up. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  Jaina,  lay  or  ascetic,  m.iy  ever 
drink  wine. 


Ir 
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The  fnllowing  .sl.,k;i  tc'lls  li,.\v  tl.r  vuw  is  kept: 
'  RenoiincinK  I'kin-  f„r  pleasant  Km.  Ii,  taste,  smell,  form,'  ,.r  uu,,|  ■■ 
and  for  all  the  ..l,jc.  ts  <.f  tlw  live  senM>,  reno.manK  hatred  I,,,   ml 
pleasant  ol.jc,  ts,  thes,.  are  llu;  w,i)s  to  nuiiitam  ll,e  now  of  Apari^iraha.' 

'  r,Tt,iin.S\rtrinil,,ir;i;ul.l;isi\ili  vnw.tlut  u|  nrvrr  diiini- 
ultrr  It  is  (lark  iRatribhojana  tv.l^,,  ,  i.si  tla.v  ,l„„,|.l  .," 
a.lvrrtriitly  lake  lifr,  l.ut  most  Jama  ,  nn.„l,r  iI.h  in,  lu.lol 
uiukr  llic  otlirr  V(.\\..  tliat  ijn.lcrt  iiisirt  hie. 

'fu'ciily-sr.'ci  thialitics  of  the  /ileal  Monk. 
WV  l.avc  scTii  tliat  thr  Jama  liavr  a  .  nnccpti,,,!  of  the 
uUmI  layman  ;  and  m  tlic  samr  way  llu'y  als„  slmw  u,  the 
pK-ture  of  .1  |)irlc(t  monk,  .sumnud  np  in  a,  .Maa.ull--  si,,ka  : 
'The  true  ascetic  should  possess  twenty-seven  qualities,  I  r  i  •■  must 
keep  the  live  vows,  never  eat  at  ni-ht,  protect  all  living  things  ' 
control  his  tivc  senses,  ren(,unce  greed,  practise  lor-iveness,  possess 
hi-h  ideals,  and  inspect  everything  he  uses  to  make  sun-  that  no  in  •  ct 
life  ,s  injured.  He  must  also  be  self-d.  nyin-  and  cai.  lully  keep  the 
three  gupti,  he  must  endure  h ar.Lships  in  the  tucnty  so  ways  and 
bear  suttering  till  death.'  ' 


'  '•'^•'^«^''"'y-  '  i-c.  literature  and  oiatory. 

iJf  the  six  classes. 
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\Vf.  li.iv.  Ir.i.  v>\  {]...■  journey  of  ,i  lua  .ilon.;  tiir  upw.ir'i 
\'.ah  that  K-.KJs  tiiro'it;li  the  dtstruct  ion  of  k.irin.i.  hy  way 
ot  the  louitLfii  iij>\var(l  .tf[)S  and  the  keepni'^  oi  iju'  tuelve 
\o\\s  and  the  eleven  I'ratuna.  to  monkhood.  It  only  re- 
II  . tins  to  us  to  note  the  different  ranks  a  man  may  hold 
as  an  ascetic  before  he  tinally  attains  mok>a. 

I  irst,  lie  is  just  an  ordinary  asietie  or  sadlm  ;  if  he  he  a  .s/ulhii. 
Dii^Mmbara,  he  will  wear  no  clothes  and  live  m  the  forot, 
lost  to  the  world  and  in  iiersed  in  meditation,  eatini;  only 
once  a  day  and  tearim^  out  his  hair  as  it  i^rows.  Nowadays 
one  hears  oi  only  two  or  three  Di','aml)ara  ascetics.  If  he 
be  a  Svetambara*  ur  a  Sthanakavas!,-  he  will  move  from 
Apasaro  t()  Apa.-^aro  clad  m  white  clothes. 

The  next  step  I  which  he  en  rise  is  that  of  Upadhfiya  or  fpa- 
instructor.  .An  cxccptionall\  clever  monk  may  be  chosen '"'^'> '• 
from  amo-igs»  the  others  as  teacher,  when  he  is  expected  to 
study  tin  -ci  lures  and  teach  them  to  his  fellow  monks. 
Amoni^'st  the  Tap  igaccha  no  monk  can  be  chosen  as  ,iii 
Upadhyaya  till  he  lias  been  an  ascetic  for  at  least  t  year,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  always  the  rule  with  other  sei  ts. 
The  scriptures  he  will  most  probably  teach  are  the  L'ttara- 
dhyayan.i  Sutra,  the  Upasaka  Da.-'anga  Sutra,  and  the 
Bhagavati  Sutra.  '11..'  last,  the  Bhagavati  Sutra,  holds 
almost  the  same  position  amongst  many  Jaina  that  I  lindus 
give  to  the  Bhagav.idgita  or  Christians  to  the  Gospi  Is. 

'  Unless  fie  be  ,i  f.iljowcr  of  either  .\tmaiaiiiaii  or  .\r  ind.uij.i- 
yaji,  wher  he  uiU  wear  yi  How  clothes. 

■^  The  fi.lIoH ..  rs  of  .Snl.tl.iji,  however,  who  ,irc  founil  inainlv  in  .M.llw.i. 
never  live  in  n  .Apasaro  lest  they  should  be  IilU  t,uil!\  I.f  ihe  liseJ 
destioyed  in  liuilding  it. 
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II  Imiil;  .mhI  sUiil\iii^ 
mil  III  lull  ilK  111  ;;,iiii 

II        NlUllllS 


hiiw  LA  i  r, 


Ihfsc  scriptiins  must    I.mim   l.ivnu  ii  .in    l.imili  ir  with, 

l>iit   thr  instructor  slimil  .nliii'   In  si.iiu- j.nri.i,  |i.,v.> 

■  il-S'i'luiliKltlifSiTiptiir.  ym-nli,.\iiinfrJ.i(l,ii.iiiulv, 

'In  I  liAi  II  Aii^.i  .111.1  till  J  r|Mnt;.iMrtli,('.ir.iii.isit,iri  ' 

ii!  llii    Is.ir.iii.i^ii  iii-',  ,n,  .uci.nliii-  in  i,|lirr>.  Ilu-  i]r\,n 

•^"k''i    ""I  lii''  iniiiiiiii  rrirv.i.      All  ti 

'■*  ■'  '^""1  "I    iii-li  nl\- ;    11  .1  111.111  .shiiln  .^ 

III'  111.   Ill'    u  ill  '^v\   Ml.  Ill    .  l^iiirya    ;    ii, 

•  iti'l  tf.H'lic-s  toijj.im  ,,ii.l  iinii.irt  LiiMwK.I-r  with  m.  llinu-lit 

III  .M.inirin-  niifit,  h,-  -...,]]  ikstroy  ciTLiiii  k^vmA   iinjani). 

A  still  1iil;1ii  r  r  ink  i>  ,ill,inu-<l  \\\\vn  ,i  mniik  l.ciniius   'n 

Acarya  in  Miji,  ri.,r.      !ri  in, my  s.cls  tiu-  Acfiry,.  is  chuscii 

simply    l.v    .■^.iiinrily    iiius    is    iicirly    .ilways    the   c;.oe   in 

K.ltlii,lu,-|.|  ,  l.iit  ,n  ulii,  's  thr  Ar.lrva  i.ssrl,'.  inl  |.ir  al.ility, 

ot-jHinLr-s  ul  k.Kkrsliip,  .,>  is  -..nLrally  dnnr  in  Mrilwa. 

'Ihc  choosing  of  .i  n.  w  .-^upi  rmr  or  Acary, 
occasinn  ul  .^n.it  rv|nirm<,'.  j,,in.i  Liynu 
Apas.irn,  l.ikr  the  ivvL-lvr  \nu.s  ,,r  reiuw  tlu-m,  mil  ^m^ 
sim.L,'.s  .mil  m.ikr  thr  .i;re.it,st  nm.sc  im,iL;in.,l,ir.  In  nnlcr 
t.i  p.rmit  ni  .minials  sh.irm.L;  in  their  rejmcin-;,  they  jjay 
Imtrlnr.-,  varyinL,'  sums  to  cease  killing  lor  those  d.iys. 
.\n  Ac.-iry.i  is  a  m.m  ul  very  high  dignity:  he  iiever  travels 
aliinr,  hut  IS  .tlwiys  .irromp.inied  by  at  least  two  sadhus  ; 
and  .1,-,  his  t.ime  gruus,  the  number  of  his  disciples  increases'. 
When  the  writer,  lur  inst.mce,  h,t<l  the  ple.isure  m  Kajkot 
"1  meetmg  .Siv,.i;-d,,,i  Maharaja  ^who  is  considered  the 
m...>t  liMrned  Sthrin.ik.ivfisl  ricfirva  of  the  present  time),  he 
h  id  tr.ivelled  tliithe'-  with  twenty-one  .itteiidant  sfulhus. 

i  he  pnwiT  ot  exif.mmumcation  fur  n  hgious  ollences  lies 
with  the  Acarya-'  acting  with  the  Jaina  community  or 
s.uigha,  raid  it  is  to  the  Acarya  thai,  whenever  possible,  the 
monks  of  ins  s.mgha  should  make  confession.  As  a  rule 
the  .\c,lry.i  wrais  the  s.ime  dress,  eats  the  same  food,  and 

3  I,.';   C'".'."."'""J".C".  2  I  )r  k\in:,,ru,uyoot. 

Kr  .\L.irya,  :i<  tin^  with  the  foinmunit\.  excommunicates  tor  rcli- 
1.11  .us  i.ircnces  ;  hut  for  i.tirua-s  .i^'ainst  sotitty  the  .\hihrijana  (eoinmittce 
of  leaclini;  Lanijaj  e.\cnmmunicaics. 


a  I.-  in.ide  the 
n    come    til    the 
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follows  the  same  rule  ,is  lii.s  Kliow  monks  ;  somotimes,  how- 
ever,  Ins  litth-  sit  tm^-board  is  raised  slif^litly  liii^her  from  the 
ground  lli.m  those  of  the  other  monks. 

It  must  not  lie  thought  tliat  the  ordin.iry  sadhu  m.ust 
t;ai!i  tlie  rank  of  Instructor  and  Superior  to  go  to  moksa,  ;i 
simple  ascetic  can  do  that  ;  hut  it  is  generally  easi/r  for  the 
higher  ranks  of  ascetics  to  attain  deliverance  than  for  the 
lower,  because  their  office  helps  them  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary qualities.  An  Acarya  should,  of  course,  obser\  c  with 
special  attention  all  the  usu.d  ascetic  discipline. 

A  Magadhi  sloka  describes  the  ideal  Acarya  as  possessing 
thirty-six  (jualities:  he  controls  the  ti\c  senses  ;  he  is  chaste 
in  the  nine  ways ;  he  keeps  the  three  gupti ;  he  is  free  from 
the  four  kasay;i ;  he  kee[)S  the  live  great  vows  ;  he  obser\cs 
the  li\e  rules  of  coiuluct  ;  and  he  maintains  the  five  samiti : 
such  are  the  thirty-six  qualities  of  an  Acarya. 

The  goal  of  every  monk  is  to  t)ecome  at  last  an  Arihanta 
or  Tirthaiikara,  the  Being  who  has  attained  perfection  of 
knowledge,  perfection  of  speech,  perfection  of  worship,  and 
absolute  security,  for  no  danger  or  disease  can  ever  come 
where  he  is.  Having  become  a  I'lrthahkara,  the  jiva  is  at 
length  freed  from  the  dread  that  overshadows  every  Jaina, 
the  fear  in  this  life  of  suffering  or  sorrow,  which  has  to  be 
borne  with  no  Friend  at  hand  to  strengthen  and  comfort, 
and  the  dreary  expectation  after  death  of  the  endless  cycle 
of  rebirth. 

A  meaning  often  given  to  the  word  'rirthaiikara  is  that  of 
one  who  finds  a  ford  [tirtlta)  through  this  world  {sawsdra) 
to  moksa,  or  one  who  attains  a  landing  on  the  other  side. 
But  many  Jaina  say  it  denotes  one  who  forms  four  com- 
munities U'lrtha)  of  monks  and  nuns  and  male  and  female 
lay-followers.  When  a  new  Tirthankara  arises,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  preceding  one  follow  him,  as  the  followers  of 
Par.svanatha  followed  .Malu'uira. 

We  have  noticed'  the  eight  glories  which  surround  a 

'  p.  191- 
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Tirthankara  wlien  Ik-  prcMclKs  ;  Ixsidis  tl  ■  ::he  Jaina 
assign  to  Iiiin  an  (.nornious  li.^t  oi  .ittrihut,  TirtlKui- 

kara,  for  (.•x.implr,  is  wnrsliijjpnl  1)V  thr  .Sl^  ur  Indra, 

and  has  tliirty-lis  t-  s|HTi;d  ([ii.uiiirs  di'spcrtli,  ,ind  thirty- 
four  pi  I. lining'  to  Ins  body,  whn  li  is  distinL,'iii.sht.d  l)v  one 
thousand  and  lii^dit  sprcilird  in, irks.  \\c  shall  pmba'Dly, 
however,  gain  a  better  idea  of  the  Jauia's  real  eoneeption  of 
a  llrthaiikara,  not  l)y  working  thrnugii  this  long  bare  list  of 
qualities,  but  by  studying  one  of  their  pravers  of  ,idor;ition 
— that  su/est  mirror  of  a  man's  menl,d  pieture  of  his  god. 
The  writer's  Sthanak.ivfisl  friends  tell  her  that  e\  ery 
morning  and  evening  during  I'adlk.im.inuih  they  worship 
the  Tirtliankara  in  (iuj.u-Jti  words  whieli  may  I)e  rendered 
as  f(jlIows  : 

'  Vou  I  salute  at  various  times,  the  Lord  .Arilianta.  What  kind  of 
a  Lord  is  He  .'  fic  knows  what  is  jxissin^  in  your  mind  and  my  mind. 
He  knows  what  is  passing  in  the  maid  ol  every  m.ni.  He  knows  wh,it 
is  going  on  at  various  times.  Ho  sees  all  the  lourlecn  worlds  as 
though  they  were  in  his  hands.  He  i;  endowed  with  these  six  quali- 
ties: boundless  '<noulcdKe.  insii^ht,  ■  i!,ditrousness,  aus'erity,  patience, 
stren^'th.  He  is  endowed  with  tl;iity-four  kinds  of  uncommon  qualities. 
He  is  endowed  with  speech.  He  is  endowed  with  thirty-five  kinds  of 
truthful  speech.  He  has  one  thousand  and  right  auspicious  marks. 
He  is  free  from  the  eighteen  sins  and  endowed  witii  the  twelve  good 
(|ualitics.  He  ha^  liestroyed  fom  li  the  h.ardest  k.iniia,  and  the  four 
remaining  karma  .are  powerless.  He  is  longing  to  get  nioksa.  He 
dispels  the  doubts  ot  souls'  with  yoga.  He  is  endowed  witii  body, 
with  omniscience,  with  perfect  insight,  .ind  has  tiic  before-mentioned 
righteousness.  He  l-.as  the  highest  kind  of  s.inkaa,  which  is  per- 
manent; he  h.is  .Suklalesyfi,  .Sukladh^fm.i.  .Sukliyog.i  ;  he  is  wor- 
shipped, ado.'-ed  and  saluted  by  the  MMy-l'nnr  Indni.  He  is  the 
most  learned  pandit,  lie  is  endowed  with  tlie.-e  and  other  endiess 
qualities.' 


Siddha.         \Vc  linvc  seen  tha, 
left  which  bind  iiii" 


■.h,ink.ii,i  has  still   four  k.trina 

un'-'  these  lour  do  actually  snap, 

the  jiv.a  which  beg,, a  it::  ujiw  ,ird   iourmy,  peril, ips  from  a 

V'al.    When  by 


clod  of  cirlh,  has  >iot  vel  reached  its  lin.d 


i.  e.  A7/,(;^i',? /,;'.;,  those  .souls  who  will  eventually  obt.iiii  moksn. 
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fiustcritics  these  last  karma  arc  dcptrnycd  and  break  '  like 
a  piece  of  hurnt-up  string  ',  the  soul  loses  its  body  and 
becomes  a  Siddha. 

Ihe  Siflrlha  has  the  following  characteristics  :  absolute 
knowledge,  faith,  insight,  righteousness,  and  prowess.  Ho 
also  has  the  power  of  becoming  minute  and  gigantic  at  will, 
and  of  moving  anywhere  unhindered;  he  is  unaffected  by 
anything,  so  that  neither  death,  dise.ise,  rebirth,  nor  sorrow- 
can  any  longer  touch  him.  I  te  is  also  w  ithout  a  body  ;  and 
this  is  the  rc<ison  why  Jaina  feel  they  (-an  never  pray  to 
a  Siddha  A  Siddha  has,  however,  one  hundred  and  eight 
attributes,  and  these  the  Jaina  recite,  telling  their  rosary 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  beads.  An  ordinary  Jaina  tells 
his  beads  live  times  a  day,  but  a  very  devout  Jaina  might 
tell  the  one  hundr  'd  and  eight  beads  one  hundred  and  eight 
times  a  day.  Tlio  Jaina  say  they  do  not  worship  or  salute 
the  Siddha  when  doing  this,  but  tell  their  beads  only  with 
the  object  of  sti.ring  up  their  spiritual  ambition  and  in 
order  to  remind  themselves  of  the  qualities  a  Siddha  muse 
possess,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  they  too  may  reach  their 
desired  goal,  and  rest  in  perfect  bliss  in  the  state  of  Nirvana, 
doing  nothing  for  ever  and  ever. 


Thirty- five  Rules  of  Conduct. 
How  even  non-Jaina  may  reaeh  Moksa. 

One  of  the  uniijue  glories  of  Jainism  is  that  it,  unlike 
most  Indian-born  religions,  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
alien;;  reaching  its  goal.  Even  Europeans  and  Americans,^ 
altliough  they  may  never  Iiave  heard  of  Jainism,  if  they 
follow,  though  unconsciously,  the  thirty-five  rules  of 
conduct,  of  necessity  destr(jy  their  karma  and  so  are  sped 
to  moks.i  like  an  arrow  fro'U  a  bow. 

It  will  therefore  be  well  wortli  our  while  to  study  these 

■  Oiiitc  uncivilized  r.ins  mi-lit  n:\r.h  moksa,  \n\\  il  would  he  easier 
for  laiioiKMiis  ami  oiIut  civilized  peoi^le,  provided  they  were  vei/e- 
tiiri.iiis,  to  lio  so.  ^ 
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rules,  for  they  contain  the  |)ich  of  the  Jaina  creed  expressed 
in  terms  of  conduct.  Tlie  thirty-tive  rules  are  contained 
in  ten  Sanskrit  sloka  wiiich  des.  ril)e  the  true  jaina,  and 
uhich  niii,dit  be  rendered  thus  : 

1.  lie  who  j;ains  liis  livelihood  by  honesty,  uu\  achnircs  .uul  follows 
excellence  ot  conduct,  and  niarries  his  si>ns  and  (laui,'htcrs  to  well-born 
and  well-behaved  folk. 

2.  He.  is  known  to  be  afraid  of  committing  sins,  he  follows  the 
customs  of  his  country,  never  speaks  evil  of  any  man  and  especially 
not  of  his  ruler. 

3.  He  li,e>  in  neither  too  secluded  nor  too  open  a  residence.  It 
must  be  situated  in  a  ^ood  locality  and  have  good  ncighbv)urs.  The 
house  must  not  ha\c  too  many  entrances. 

4.  lie  always  associates  with  good  n-en,  worships  his  parents,  a.id 
abandons  an  unprotected  place  of  evil  reputation. 

5.  He  regulates  his  expenditure  .according  to  his  income,'  dresses 
according  to  his  position,  and  being  endowed  with  eight  kimls  of 
intelligence  hears  religious  discourses  evecy  day. 

6.  If  he  sufters  from  indigestion,  he  does  not  eat.  Me  eats  only  at 
tixed  times.  He  should  g.iin  his  three  objects^  in  such  a  way  that 
one  does  not  interfere  with  the  other. 

7.  He  gives  alms  to  him  who  comes  unexpectedly,  to  the  sadhu  ,ind 
to  the  poor,  is  free  from  obstinacy  and  has  a  p.irtiality  for  good 
qualities. 

8.  Knowing  his  own  strength  and  weakness,  ne  avoids  such  actions 
as  are  not  suited  to  the  time  antl  country  [in  which  he  lives].  He 
worshijjs  persons  who  are  rigid  in  keeping  their  vows  and  far  advanced 
in  knowledge,  and  he  feeds  those  who  deserve  feeding. 

9.  He  is  provident,  has  more  than  ordinary  knowledge,  is  grateful 
for  what  is  done  for  him,  is  !(.,od  by  people,  is  modest,  merciful,  of 
a  serene  disposition  and  benevoicnt. 

'  The  old  Jaina  rule  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  income  was  to 
divide  It  into  four  c(iual  parts,  of  which  they  set  one  part  asicie  as 
savmgs,  mvcsted  another  part  in  trade,  paid  all  their  household  ex- 
penses with  the  third  portion,  and  devoted  the  remaining  ouaner  to 
chanty.  The  ride  is  not  strictly  followed  now,  ',"  it  is  stilf  usu.d  to 
divide  the  income  up  and  apportion  it.  though  not  giving  so  largely 
to  ch.irity  as  in  the  old  days. 

^  Every  Indian.  Jaina  inrkided.  has  four  great  objects  in  his  life: 
ilharina,  artha,  kama,  moksa  (religion,  we->lth,  pleasure  and  nioks.i)! 
.A  devout  Jaina  householder  is  only  suppcsed  to  give  atteniion  to 'the 
hrst  three,  for  if  he  acquit  himself  well  in  gaining  these,  the  last  will 
fi)llow  natur.dly. 
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10.  lie  :s  always  intent  on  defeiling  the  six  interior  enemies '  and 
tonlrols  all  his  hve  sensis.  Such  arc  the  suggestions  of  a  house- 
hokler's  dutic.-. 


The  Three  jfewels  (Ratna  Traya). 

The  Jaina  sum  up  all  their  belief,  as  expressed  in  the 
Tatt\a,  in  their  \o\vs,  and  in  their  rules  of  conduct,  under 
the  heading  of  the  Three  Jewels  :  Right  Knowledge  [Sam- 
yak  Jfidna),  Right  Faith  (Samyak  Darsana),  Right  Conduct 
{Samyak  Cdritrya). 

The  Sanskrit  sloka  that  defines  Right  Knowledge  runs : 

'  Wise  men  call  that  knowledge  Right  Knowledge  which  one  gets, 
whether  concisely  or  in  detailed  form,  from  the  Tattva  as  they  exist.' 

Right  Knowledge  is  in  fact  knowledge  of  the  Jaina  creed; 
and  this  jewel  must  be  gained  before  any  other  can  be 
obtained,  for  only  when  Right  Knowledge  is  possessed  can 
a  man  know  what  virtue  is,  and  what  vows  he  ought  to 
keep.  Mahavira  iiimself  said  :  '  First  knov^•ledge  and  then 
mercy',  for  unless  a  man  know  wliat  a  jiva  is,  how  can  he 
show  mercy  to  it  .^ 

Central  among  the  Three  Jewels  is  Right  Faith ;  for  unless 
one  believes  in  what  one  knows,  how  will  one  follow  it  1: 
Samyak  Darsana  stands  for  true  faith  and  insight  into  the 
great  Jaina  doctrines  and  scriptures.  The  Jaina  say  that 
it  is  like  the  digit  i,  which,  standing  before  the  ciphers  that 
follow  it,  gives  them  value,  for  without  faith  all  conduct  is 
worthless. 

'To  hold  the  truth  as  truth,  and  untruth  as  untruth,  this  is  true 
faith." 

The  Jaina  say  that  there  may  be  Right  Knowledge  and 
Right  Faith,  but  if  these  arc  not  accompanied  by  Right 
Conduct  all  are  worthless.     To  the  monk  Right  Conduct 

'  15oth  Hindus  and  Jaina  believe  that  there  are  six  interior  enemies  : 
passion  a-dm.i),  anger  {hodha),  greed  (/-M./),  pride  (w.?//-/i,  excessive 
exultation  (h,»s,i)  and  envy  (inutsarii). 


Right 
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means  the  absolute  keeping  of  tlie  U\-  (,rreat  vows.  I  lis 
conduct,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  should  be  i)crfect,  or  Sarva- 
caritrya,  for  ho  must  follow  the  eonrlu't  laid  down  for  !  ;m 
in  every  particul.ir;  but  the  layman  is  only  exprcted  to 
possess  Desacariti  ya  (partial  eonduet),  for,  so  long  .1,  he 
is  not  a  professed  monk,  he  cannot  he  absolu  ely  perfect 
in  condui,  t. 

Right  Conduct,  however,  can   be  ruineu  three  evil 

darts,  or  .salya.  The  first  of  these  is  intrigue  or  fr  'd 
(Maya  salya),  since  no  one  can  gain  a  good  character  whose 
'ife,  social  or  religious,  is  governed  by  deceit.  Even  in  such 
holy  matters  as  fasting,  intrigue  Cii  make  itself  1  It. 

A  second  poisonous  dart  is  false  belief  or  .1//  ydtva  salya, 
which  consists  in  holding  a  false  god  to  be  ,t  true  one,  a  fals. 
guru  to  be  a  true  guru,  and  a  false  r  igion  to  be  a  true 
religion  ;  by  so  doing  one  absolutely  iujurcs  Right  Kn^w- 
ledge  and  Right  Faith  which  lead  to  Right  Conduct;  this 
is  therefore  a  highly  poisonous  d.irt.  The  great  evil  wrong 
belief  does  shows  how  supremely  important  it  is  for  men 
to  know  who  is  the  true  Tlrthahkara,  ..m\  the  definition, 
which  the  Jaina  repeat  every  day  at  their  devotions,  runs 
as  follows 

'  He  who  is  omniscient,  free  from  all  love  of  the  woild  and  from  all 
failings  ;  he  who  is  worshipped  by  the  three  worlds  and  who  explains 
the  inner  meaning  [of  religion  J  as  it  exists  :  this  adorable  deity  is  the 
great  god.' ' 

The  Jaina  similarly  defme  a  false  god  : 

'  Those  gods  who  retain  women,  weapons  and  rosaries,  who  .uc 
steeped  in  attachment  and  so  stained,  ulio  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
and  accepting  favours,  these  can  give  no  help  towards  deliver.ince.' 

In  the  same  way  it  is  of  great  import, mce  to  recognize 
good  gurus,  especially  in  a  I.md  swarming  with  wortliless 
ascetics.  This  is  tlie  Jaina  definition,  which  is  also  repeated 
by  them  every  day  : 

'They  who  keep  the  (live)  great  vows,  are  stcadfiist,  live  only  on 
*  i.e.  Tilth, inkar.i. 
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alms,  are  iiui   irscd  in  meditation,  [ircach  religion  :   ilici.c  are  to  be 
considered  gurus.' 

And  in  contrast  the  Jaina  say  : 

'They  are  not  inis  who  are  slaves  to  all  cicMres,  eat  everything, 
have  worhlly  posses-ions,  are  unchaste  and  preach  falsely.' 

Still  more  interesting  is   heir  definition  of  true  religion  : 

'  That  u  hich  holds  beings  from  falling  into  an  evil  state  [after  death] 
is  called  religion.  Self-contr  il  is  tiie  foremost  of  its  ten  divisions.  The 
omnis'     nt  says  th.it  such  a  religion   s  the  means  of  liberation.' 

The  Jaina  definition  of  false  religion  runs  : 

'  Religion  which  is  full  of  false  precepts,  which  is  stained  by  killing, 
even  if  it  is  thorou-hly  known,  is  the  cause  of  wandering  through 
rebirths. 

Covctousness  {Nidd'.ia  salya)  is  the  third  poisonous  dart 
which  destroys  R  i  'jit  Conduct.  If,  for  instance,  when  a  man  is 
performing  austerities,  he  admits  some  such  worldly  thought 
into  his  mind  as,  '  Now  after  this  austerity  I  may  have 
gained  sufficient  merit  to  become  a  king  or  a  rich  merchant ' , 
that  very  reflection,  being  stained  with  covctousness  and 
greed,  has  destroyed  like  a  poisonous  dart  all  the  merit 
that  he  might  have  gained  through  the  act.  In  the  same 
way,  if  a  man  indulges  vindictive  or  revengeful  thoughts 
when  he  is  performing  austerities,  the  fruit  ot  his  action  is 
lost,  and  no  merit  is  acquired  and  no  karma  destroyed. 

It  IS  inti  resting  to  compare  these  Three  Jewels  with  the  Three 
Buddhist  Tri-Ratna :  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Order ;  and  J«*«'^ 
with  the  Mohammedan  Triad:   Happiness  (A'/z^ra),  Mercy  pared. 
(Mera),  Prayer  {Bandagi);   and  again  with  the  ParsI  Trio: 
Holy  Mind,  Holy  Speech  and  Ho'y  Deeds. 

Perhap-  loO  in  no  more  concise  f.ishion  could  Jainism  be 
compared  with  Cliristianity  than  through  their  three  jewels; 
for  whilst  the  Jain.i  believe  in  Right  Knowledge,  Right 
Faith  and  Right  Conduct,  referring  to  an  impersonal 
system,  each  of  the  Christian  jewels.  Faith,  Hope  and  l.ovc, 
refers  to  a  personal  Redeemer. 
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'1  he  Jama  religion  enshrines  --.  Faith  in  a  supreme  Deity  ; 
but  for  the  Christian  the  dark  problems  of  sin  and  suffering 
arclit  up  by  his  faith  in  the  charicter  and  power  of  God, 
which  ensure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness. 

Hope  to  the  Jaina  is  almost  a  meaningless  word  :  he  has 
iiope  neither  for  his  own  future,  overcast  as  it  is  by  the 
shadow  of  innumerable  rebirths,  nor  for  that  of  his  religion, 
which  will,  he  believes,  in  its  due  season  perish  from  off  the 
earth.  To  the  Christian,  ,:n  the  other  hand,  his  present 
circumstances  and  his  future  are  alike  bathed  in  the 
golden  sunshine  of  hope,  so  that  hopefulness  may  be 
said  to  be  the  very  centre  of  the  Christian  creed  and  the 
foundation  of  its  joy.  No  evil  can  befall  the  man  in  this 
life  who  with  Dante  has  iearnt  that  in  God's  will  is  our 
peace,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  death  he  is  sustained 
by  the  hving  hope »  of  a  glorious  future  assured  to  him  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

As  to  the  future  of  his  faith,  he  waits  with  unswerving 
confidence  the  fumiment  of  the  magnificent  sloka  : 

'The  earti,  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  * 

But  it  is  the  third  jewd.  Love,  that  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Christian  from  the  Jaina  ideal.  To  the 
Jaina,  love  to  a  personal  God  would  be  an  attachment  that 
could  only  bmd  him  faster  to  the  cycle  of  rebirth.  It  is 
a  thing  that  must  be  rooted  out  at  all  costs,  even  as  Gau- 
tama tore  the  love  for  his  master  Mahavira  out  of  his  heart 
But  to  Christians  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  it  is 
in  Its  light  that  they  tread  the  upward  path;  for  it  is  through 
love  that  they  see  the  form  of  their  guide,  and  '  with  un- 
veiled face  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord  arc 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory '. 

Such  is  the  greater  Tri-ratna  that  Christ  is  holding  in 
His  pierced  hands  and  which  He  oflers  to  the  Jaina  to-day. 

'  '  ''^''•■'•3ff-  ^  Habakkuk  ii.  14. 
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And  the  Jain.i  in  their  turn,  whiii  they  .irc  won  to  Him, 
will  pour  into  His  treasury  their  trained  capacity  for  self- 
discipline  and  self-denial  and  their  deliberate  exaltation 
of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  over  the  comfortable  and 
material,  which  arc  so  greatly  needed  in  the  Christian  Church 
in  all  ages. 

Then  all  the  jewels,  set  together  and  no  longer  separated, 
shall  adorn  a  glorious  diadem  for  the  thorn-crowned  Man 
of  Sorrows. 
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JAINA  WORSIIII'  AXD  F^ICLKilOUS  CUSTOMS 

luK  Jaiiiii  ;irc  most  rnurtcr)ii.s  in  permitting  outsidrrs 
t(.  witness  the  ntuul  cf  tlieir  tenii.les,  unly  askint,'  that  tlie 
spectators  should  remove  their  shoes.  In  the  Digaml),ir.i 
temples  tlie  idols  are  nude,  and  the  eyes  are  east  down  as  a 
sign  that  the  saint  represented  is  just  to  all  worldly  thought. 
The  Svetambara,  like  the  Di-anibara,  iiave  images  oflhc 
Tirthankara  itting  in  meditation  m  the  Kausagga  position 
with  legs  erossed  and  hands  in  the  lap,  but  unlike  the 
Digambara  their  idols  are  given  loin-cloths,  have  staring 
glass  eyes  looking  straigiit  in  front  of  them,  and  are  adorned 
with  necklaces,  girdles  and  br.icelets  of  gold.  The  writer 
has  elsewhere  fully  described  the  worship  in  the  temples :  ^ 
here  it  may  suflice  to  give  only  ;i  short  summary. 

The  officiant  in  a  Digambara  temple  must  himself  be 
a  Jaina  (though  this  is  nut  the  rule  among  the  Svetambara), 
and  he  will  .ifver  eat  any  (,f  the  offering  made  co  the  idol.' 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  worship  he  washes  the  idol 
{Jala  piija)  and  dries  it,  being  most  careful  that  no  drop 
of  water  falls  to  the  ground,  marks  it  with  three  auspicious 
marks  yellow  powder  {Candana  pujd),  and  offers  rice 
{Aksata  yujd)  and  dried  (not  fresh)  fruit  (  \aivedya  pujd). 

In  the  evening  the  worship  consists  of  Aratl  piijd,  when 
a  five-fold  lamp  is  solemnly  waved  from  left  to  right  for 
a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the  idol. 

Thestrangepartof  Svetambara  worship  is  that,  if  no  Jaina 
be  present,  it  can  be  performed  by  a  non- Jaina,  and  the  writer 
has  at  various  times  seen  paid  officiants  who  were  Brahmans, 
gardeners,  or  farmers  by  caste  performing  the  ritual. 

If,  however,  adevout  Jainabepresent,  hewill,  after  bathing 
and  changing  his  clothes  to  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  he  keeps  for 

'  i\'o/cs  on  M.hiern  Jainism,  pp.  fe6  ff. 
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flic  i)iir|)ii-c  in  tlif  littlr  flr(ssint,'-rfHiin  (lutsidf  the  temple, 
often  l)i(l  ;is  mucli  ;is  five  annas  for  the  privilege  of  perforni- 
inp;  t!u' T.-j/ij  pi'ijd,  wlien  he  will  carefully  wash  the  idol  with 
w.iter,  then  witii  milk,  and  then  a^ain  with  water;  the  same 
worshipper  mi<:;ht  also  perfdrm  Aii^aliiucluDia  pfiju  and  dry 
the  idol  with  live  or  ten  separate  tlnths,  which  arc  kept 
in  the  temple,  and  whose  number  seems  to  vary  according;  to 
the  wealth  of  the  shrine.  A  worshipper  may  do  the  Can- 
daiia  pfijii  and  mark  the  idol  with  fourteen  auspicious 
marks,  but  only  the  paid  olficiant  is  allowed  to  perform  the 
Anga  puja,  since  this  involves  the  handling  ol  the  valuable 
jewellery  belonging  to  the  idol.  If  the  worshipper  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  performed  has  paid  a  large  sum,  such  as  fifty 
rupees,  the  best  crown,  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  arm- 
lets and  girdle,  ail  wrought  in  nure  gold,  will  be  brought  out 
and  put  on  the  idol;  if  he  only  offers,  say,  twenty-five  rupees, 
the  idol  will  f)nly  wear  its  second-best  silver-gilt  ornaments. 
Then  (lowers  and  garlands  (/'»,v/)a  pujd)  ^  are  offered,  and  this 
completes  that  part  of  the  ritual  for  which  special  dress  must 
be  worn,  and  tiie  performance  of  which  is  restricted  to  men. 
The  remaining  acts  of  worship  can  be  done  by  women,  or  by 
men  in  their  ordinary  dress,  since  the  inner  shrine  need  not 
be  entered.  They  consist  of  Dht'ipa  pujd,  the  waving  of  a 
stick  of  incense  before  the  shrine  ;  Dlpa  pujd,  the  waving  of 
a  lamp;  Aksaia  pujd  the  offering  of  rice;  Saivedyapilja,  the 
giving  of  sweetmeats;  and  I'lia/a  pujd,  the  offering  of  fruit. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  w.iy  each  different  worshipper 
arranges  the  rice  in  the  Aksata  pujd;  it  is  usually  placed 
thus :  -.J^     (c) 

...     (/,) 


"-P-l     (a) 


The  Svastika  sign  {a)  is  intended  to  represent  the  Gati  or 
state  in  which  a  jiva  may  be  born  as  either  a  denizen  of  hell, 
*  The  writer  once  saw  flowers  offered  even  in  a  Digambara  temple 
at  Borsad  (Kair^  district). 


■  x:. 
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nr  (,f  luMvon,  ;i  m.m,  „r  a  hciM.      11,.  thrc-r  littlo  lu-aps  {!,) 
syinlM.|,/c.  tlir  riinrra^rls  „l  n^ht  kimul, ■,!;,,.,  r,-lit  l.tith 
Mu]  riRht   nmrlurt,  win,  I.  cn.il.l.-  ,i  ,n,m  in  reach  .lA-Av,.,' 
represented  by  tlii'  si^'ii  (c). 

When  Iruit  is  (.Iterecl  it  is  imtieeahle  that  the  Svrl.unl. ara 
have  no  scruple  ah.nit  incliuhnK  fresh  Iruil  in  their  f^itt 
.1  thing  winch  the  I  )iKMml.ara-the  stricter  .ect-will  n,.t 
allow,  considenn-  that  l.y  sn  dmng  they  take  hic.  The 
cvenin-  teini.ie  \v,.rslnp  ,it  the  SvetanilKira,  as  of  th. 
D-k'.inihara,  i)ractically  consists  in  .hati  />/?/.f -waving 
a  lamp  hdore  the  shrine. 

Meritorious  as  it  is  to  perform  the  wi.rship  in  the  temples 
m  one's  o\v:  town,  far  more  merit  is  gained  by  doing  so  at 
places  (,1  i)ilgrimage,  i)arlicularly  at  special  seasons  of  the 
\;ear.  (.)n  great  fotival  days  at  Abu,  (iirnar.  and  ab<ive  all 
Sattunjaya  the  temj-le  court  is  thn.nged  with  w,,uld-i,a 
worshippers,  all  out-bi.ldmg  each  .,ther  for  the  priviK-e 
of  performing  the  various  ritual  acts,  whilst  the  temple 
cust.idians,  acting  ,is  auctioneers,  employ  the  lamihar 
wiles  of  the  auction  nH.m  to  run  u|)  the  price.  1  he 
auctioning  is  carried  on  under  the  phraseology  of  bidding 
tor  ghl  (melted  butter),  and  the  man  who  offers  the  most 
seers oi  ghl  .obtains  the  coveted  privilege.  No  ghl  of  course 
changes  hands,  the  seers  being  only  a  coiuentional  phrase  for 
a  fixed  number  of  annas. 

^  'i'he  present  writer  saw  a  man  at  Satrunjaya  perform 
the  cheapest  .service— the  Sandtana  puja—iur  which 
privilege  he  had  paid  only  two  annas,  though  at  Abu 
he  would  have  paid  at  least  hve-and-a-quarter.  After 
bathing  and  donning  the  two  cloths,  he  marked  the  idol 
in  fourteen  places  and  filled  uj)  time  by  playing  on  a 
harmonium,  lie  then  took  in  one  hand  a  tray  containing 
roses,  almonds,  rice,  saffron  and  sugar,  and  in  the  other  a  jug 
containing  water  and  milk,  and  round  the  jug  and  round  his 
wrist  he  tied  a  red  thread.  After  performing  Dlpa  pfija  and 
Aksata  puja,  he  did  what  is  called  Camarl  pujd.  i.  c.  gently 
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waved  i  hrusli  cf  inw'.s  li.iir  in  fmnt  <  '  tin-  sliriiic,  whilst 
tlic  p.iid  otiiriant  was  decking  the  bi;^  ij.  I  in  it>  ji  wrlhry. 
!!:  tlicn  phut  d  ,1  htth'  iui.i^c  of  a  'rirtliank.ir.i  ni  ir<i\\\  >,i 
tlu'  larger  imaL't  in  the  inner  shrine  and  bathed  it  and 
niarl<(  d  it  uith  ilie  au>|)iMiiiis  marks.  It  was  interesting 
to  ncitire  til  a  uhil-t  dun  ii;  this  he  kept  dii  showing  I  In  lit  I  Ic 
idol  its  iiwn  relli.rti(]n  in  a  pui  ket  lookinj^'-^lass,  .is.i  though t- 
hil  ladu-,'  maid  ini^dit  ha\r  dune  to  her  niistre--  a>  she 
assisted  at  her  toiktti';  hr  t  nmpKtrd  his  str\-Re  by  olterini; 
the  artieles  on  the  tray  to  the  I'irlliankara. 

The  next  eh'  ipest  serxae  to  this,  the  I'aucakiilvdnd 
pi'ijii,  eosts  the  worshipper  abont  li\  i -aiid-a-(]uarter  rii|)ee>. 

'I  he  siii'^iii^  of  the  idol's  praises,  Saitavarnaiin  Sttiti,  i.au 
be  doiu'  at  any  time  and  without  tin-  wor>hij,ptr  rei|uir- 
in<^  to  bathe  or  elianj,'e.  A  man  walks  into  the  tempir, 
makes  tlie  signs  wu  noticed  before 

^      (0 
...      (h) 


'^     (^) 


on  a  board  and  sinf;s  the  idol's  praises  out  of  .i  hvmiidjook. 

At  Satrunjaya  behind  one  of  the  main  temples  are  housed 
several  solid  silver  chariots,  and  for  the  sum  of  about  thirty 
shillings  a  pilgrim  can  seat  himself  in  a  tiny  silver  barouche 
and  be  drawn  round  the  temple  accompanied  by  siKer 
elephants  and  other  delights,  and  so  feel  that  he  is  doing  his 
pilgrimage  Je  luxe. 

The  pilgrimage  of  all  others,  however,  to  try  and  do 
at  Satrunjaya  is  the  'Ninety-nine'.  It  takes  aljout 
three  months  to  iH-rforin,  for  the  pilgrim  must  toil  up  the 
thousands  of  stei)s  that  lead  from  the  b(jttom  of  the  hill 
to  the  summit,  encircle  the  most  famous  temple,  and  tramp 
down  to  the  bottom  again  ninety-nine  separate  times,  and 
the  last  days  he  must  observe  as  strict  fasts  from  food  and 
drink.     When  the  last  toilsome  ascent  has  been  made,  the 
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priusts  drag  out  a  silver  throno  and,  placing  it  under  a 
canopy  erected  in  the  court  of  tl  •  nain  temple,  set  the  image 
ot  a  ■lirthaiik.tra  thereon.  Tlie  j)ilgrim  (h^es  the  eight-fold 
worship  [Jn/a  piljd,  c  'aiulaiia  piljj,  I'uspa  /vlja.  niifipa  ptljd, 
Dipa  piljd,  Aksala  pfijd,  Wiivcdya  pujd.  and  rhala  puja) 
eleven  times  over,  and  m  tlu'  intervals  hvnnis  are  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  harmonium  ;  and  when  the  writer 
witnessed  it,  buys  dressed  in  shcpherd-[)lai(l  trousers  and 
bright  pink-frilled  jackets  danced  to  the  jingling  accompani- 
ment of  bells  round  their  ankles.  The  pilgrim  was  in  this 
case  a  little  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  utterly  exhausted  by 
fastmg,  thirst  and  fatigue. 
Private  The  SthanakavasI  Jaina,  being  non-idolatrous  and  having 
worship.  ,^,^  temple  which  they  can  attend,  naturally  pay  more 
attention  to  meditation  and  prixate  worship  th.m  the  other 
sects,  and  if  the  reader  would  really  learn  to  understand  the 
heart  of  Jainism,  it  will  repay  him  to  study  their  private 
devotions  with  some  minuteness,  since  after  all  a  man's 
meditations  are  generally  a  true  reflection  of  his  creed. 

Th'^  r)igam!)ara  Jaina  are  said  to  use  a  good  deal  of 
Sanskrit  in  their  devotions ;  the  Svetambara  employ  both 
Sanskrit  and  MagadhI;  but  the  SthanakavasI,  who' claim 
to  hold  closest  of  all  the  sects  to  primitive  practice,  confmc 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  .MagadhI.  Sanskrit  would 
.seem  therefore  to  have  come  into  use  with  idol  worship  under 
Hindu  inlluence,  and  v.luTe  reverence  is  refused  to  images, 
the  sacred  language  of  tlie  Br.lhmans  is  also  neglected.' 

Every  devout  SthanakavasI  ciight  to  rise  two  hours 
before  sunrise  in  winter  and  summer,  and,  taking  in  his 
hands  his  rosary,  consisting  of  io8  beads,  recite  the 
Mavakdra  mantra,  saluting  Arihanta,  Siddha,  Acarya,  Upa- 
dhyaya  and  Sadhu,  and  also  Knowledge,  Faith,  Character 
and  Austerity,  and,  tiiis  done,  should  if  possible  repair  to 
the  monastery.  Kvery  Ajiasaro,  as  also  every  temple,  has 
a  111  tit:  riH,m  whrn-  tlir  Jiiiu;!  keep  their  .'Idthes  fnr  worship, 
which  usually  consist  of  five  articles  :     two  long  pieces  of 
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cloth,  one  of  which  they  wear  round  the  loins  and  the  other 
over  the  shoulders,  a  little  strip  to  cover  the  mouth,  a  piece 
of  cloth  to  sit  on,  and  also  a  brush.  The  devout  layman, 
wearintTduiy  llie  t\V(i  cloths,  sits  down  on  what  is  in  fact  his 
prayer  carpet,  and,  after  asking  permission  from  his  guru, 
begs  forgiveness  of  any  living  thing  he  may  have  injured 
on  his  way  from  his  house  to  the  monastery. 

He  is  then  in  a  position  to  perform  Sdmdyika,  the  most  Sfima- 
essential  portion  of  which,  Karemi  bhaute,  consists  in  the  y''''^- 
repetition    in    M'lgadlil   of   ,i   vow   which    might   be   thus 
translated  ; 

'  I  vow  that  I  will  not  sin  in  regard  to  Dravyafor  the  space  of  forty- 
eij^ht  minutes  anywhere  in  the  whole  world.  In  right  earnest  I  vow 
not  to  sin  in  any  of  the  six  ways.  O  adorable  one,  I  take  this  vow, 
and  I  will  keep  it  in  this  manner  :  I  promise  to  keep  it  in  thought, 
word  and  deed  myself,  and  not  to  cause  others  to  break  it  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  Again,  O  adorable  one,  I  thus  free  myself  from  all 
sinful  actions ;  1  condemn  them  in  the  presence  of  my  spirit  and 
preceptor,  and  I  vow  to  keep  my  spirit  free  from  such  actions.' 

The  worshipper  then  praises  the  twenty-four  Tlrthar'ikara  Cauvi- 
of    the   present    age    in    Magadhi   verse    iCaitvlsa)ittho^),  ^^'^^^^°- 
which  might  be  rendered  : 

'  I  sing  the  praise  of  the  twenty-four  Tirthankara  and  other  Kevali, 
who  have  shed  the  light  of  religion  on  this  world,  who  formed  com- 
munities and  so  became  Tirthankara.  1  salute  Risabhadeva,  Ajitanil- 
tha  [here  follows  the  list  of  the  twenty-four].  I  praise  these  and  all 
others  who  have  shaken  off  the  dust  of  karm:-  and  have  destroyed  old 
age  and  death.  May  these  twenty-four  Tirthankara  show  mercy  to 
me.  May  these  Tirthankara,  famed  in  this  world,  whose  praises  I 
have  sung,  whom  I  have  worshipped  in  mind,  and  wiio  are  excellent  in 
this  world,  grant  me  that  religion  in  which  meditation  forms  the  chief 
part  and  which  protects  from  all  diseases. 

\'c  arc  brighter  than  the  moon,  more  brilliant  than  the  sun,  more 
awe-inspiring  than  the  ocean.  Grant  to  me,  O  Siddha.  to  reach 
Sidilha-hood.' 

Next  follows   Vai!da{id,  i.  e.  salutation   and  prayer  for  Vandana. 
forgiveness  to  the  guru,  if  he  be  present,  or  in  his  absence 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building,  that  being  the  dircc- 
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tion  in  which  Mah fividcha,  the  abode  of  the  Tirthankara,  is 
•said  to  he.  All  .sects,  even  when  they  add  special  Vandana 
referring  to  id(,l  worship,  seem  to  use  a  general  form,  which 
could  be  freely  translated  as  follows  : 

•  ()  fi>rgiving  Sadhu  !  1  desire  to  bow  to  yon  and  to  salute  you  to 
the  best  of  my  bodily  powers,  forsaking  all  evil  actions.  Permit  me  to 
approach  you,  to  touch  your  lotus-like  feet.  I  touch  them.  Pardon 
me  if  the  toucli  annoys  you.     O  adorable  !     The  day  is  passing  away. 

0  adorable,  holy  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  I  I  crave  forgiveness  from 
you  for  all  the  evil  actions  1  may  have  done  during  ihe  course  of  this 
day.     If  I  ha\e  committed  any  of  the  thirty-three  errors  {.j.sritana),  if 

1  have  done  anything  wrong  through  body,  speech,  or  thought,  or  from 
anger,  pride,  deceit,  or  -eed,  and  if  during  this  day  I  have  in  any  way 
or  at  any  time  violated  any  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  religion,  1  would 
be  free,  C)  forgiving  Sfidlui,  from  all  such  sins,  which  I  condemn  and  con- 
demn again  in  your  presence.     I  will  keep  my  spirit  free  from  such  sins." 

Padikamayiuih'^  proper  then  follows,  in  which  the  Twelve 
Vows  are  repeated  and  any  breach  of  them  is  confessed. 
This  part  of  the  devotions  is  most  lengthy,  as  sins  are 
confessed  in  all  their  subdivisions  :  for  instance,  if  the  wor- 
shipper has  sinned  against  knowledge  in  any  of  fourteen 
ways,  or  against  faith  in  five  ways,  or  has  uttered  any  of  the 
twenty-five  kinds  of  falsehood  ;  the  eighteen  classes  of  sin 
are  also  enumerated  at  this  time,  and  the  man  confesses  any 
sins  he  may  have  committed  in  respect  of  any  of  them,  or 
against  any  of  the  Paiica  Parame.svara  (or  Five  Great  Ones). 
Every  sect  and  sub-sect  practises  Padlkamanum,  but  of 
course  with  infinite  variation  in  the  forms  of  confession 
used.  The  SthanakavasI  make  their  confession  in  a  form 
in  which  MagadhI  and  vernacular  words  are  mingled. 

The  worshipper  then  seats  himself  cross-legged  and 
repeats  the  salutation  to  the  Five  Great  Ones  (i.  e.  Savakdra 
mantra),  says  again  the  Karemi  bhanle,  and  then  repeats 
the  very  interesting  Icchamithdmi  Kdusagga,  which  might 
be  translated  as  follows  ; 

'  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  whole  of  their  devotions  is  sometimes 
loobely  called  Padikam.inuiii. 
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'  I  now  wish  to  arrest  all  the  functions  of  my  body.  Hefore  doinj;  so, 
however,  1  pray  for  forgiveness  if  I  have  committed  any  fault  (Aticfira) 
in  body,  speech,  or  thought  during  this  day,  if  1  have  a(  ted  contrary 
to  the  scriptures,  or  gone  astray  from  the  path  of  moksa,  or  done 
anything  against  the  laws  of  religion,  or  unworthy  of  doing ;  I  ask 
forgiveness  if  I  ha\e  thought  evil  of  others,  entertained  unworthy 
thoughts,  acted  in  ways  undesirable,  longed  for  undesirable  things,  or 
if  I  have  done  anything  unworthy  of  a  ^rfu  aka  (devout  Jaina  layman) 
in  respect  of  the  three  Jewels,  the  three  (Jupti,  the  four  Kasaya,  the 
five  Anuvrata,  the  three  (Junavrata,  the  four  Siksavrata,  or  violated 
any  of  the  twelve  duties  of  a  Srfivaka.  May  all  such  faults  be 
forgiven.' 

Theworshippcrthen  performs  the  fourth  part  iif  Kausagga, 
by  reciting  the  Tassottarl  patha,  in  which  he  says  : 

'Sitting  in  one  place  I  will  now  arrest  all  my  bodily  functions  in 
order  to  purify  and  sanctify  my  spirit  and  to  remove  all  darts  (Salya), 
and  other  sins  from  it.  Mj' arresting  of  bodily  functions  (Kausagga) 
must  not  be  regarded  as  broken,  however,  by  any  of  the  thirteen  actions 
of  inhaling,  exhaling,  coughing,  sighing,  sneezing,  yawning,  hiccoughing, 
giddiness,  sickness,  swooning,  slight  external  or  internal  involuntary 
movement,  or  winking.  I  will  also  hold  my  spirit  immovable  in 
Kausagga  and  in  meditation  and  silence,  until  I  recite  Xamo  arihanta- 
nuiii  ;  until  then  I  will  keep  it  free  from  sin.' 

The   sixth    and    last    part   of    Padikamanuih    is    called  I'aca- 
Pacakhana  and  consists  of  vowing  to  abstain  from  four  ''""^^• 
kinds   of    food,  for  an  hour  if  it  is  said  at  the  morning 
Padlkarnariurii,  or  for  the  coming  night  when  it  is  repeated 
in  the  evening.     The  promise  runs  as  follows  : 

'  I  take  a  vow  to  abstain  from  the  four  following  kinds  of  food  : 
food,  drink,  fruits,  spices,  in  thought,  speech  and  deed.  I  promise  t) 
keep  my  soul  away  from  those  four,  provided  that  they  are  not  forced 
on  me  or  given  to  me  whilst  1  am  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  or 
meditation.' 

There  are  at  least  ten  variations  of  this  vow  :  a  man  may 
promise  to  eat  only  once  a  day,  or  not  until  three  hours  after 
sunrise,  or  to  take  only  one  sort  of  food,  or  to  fast  altogether ; 
but  every  variation  seems  to  show  the  stress  the  Jaina  lay 
on  the  duty  of  fasting,  an  emphasis  that  is  easily  understood 
in  a  religion  whose  adherents  hope  eventually  to  die  fasting, 
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and  which  tcachts  th;\t  the  f^reatest  crimes  are  those  com- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  catinp;. 

Some  Digambara  Jaina,  instead  of  taking  a  vow  to  fast, 
apparently  promise  to  abstain  from  their  specially  be- 
setting sins.  At  the  end  of  Padlkamanuth  and  at  the  end 
of  Samayika  the  worshipper  performs  Namotthunai'n  or 
general  praise. 

The  different  parts  of  Padikamanum  need  not  be  said  in 
any  exact  order,  but  it  should  generally  last  about  forty- 
eight  minutes  every  morning,  and,  since  it  is  a  daily  duty, 
it  is  aljo  called  Avasyaka. 

At  the  end  of  it  a  devout  layman  would  go  to  the  Apasaro 
and  if  possible  hear  a  guru  preach,  and  on  returning  to  his 
house  would  give  aims  to  a  sadhu  or  to  a  poor  man.  He 
breakfasts  about  ten  or  eleven,  then  goes  to  business,  return- 
ing in  time  to  take  his  last  meal  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  he  may  have  his  meal  over  before  sunset, 
since  no  Jaina  may  eat  after  dark. 

In  the  evening,  and  if  possible  in  the  monastery,  he  makes 
confession  of  the  sins  of  the  day  [Devaslya  Padikamanuih), 
sings  praises  (Sajhdya  Stavmia),  and  vows  not  to  cat  till 
sunrise,  and  before  he  sleeps  he  must  tell  his  beads  and  do 
salutation  to  the  Five  three  times  over.  If  he  is  a  very 
devout  layman,  he  will  repeat  the  Santharo  patha,  reflecting 
that  he  may  never  wake  again,  and  so  be  prepared  to  make 
a  meritorious  death. 

Some  time  during  the  day  the  layman  should  read  one  of 
the  scriptures,  unless  hindered  by  any  of  the  thirty-two 
reasons,  such  as  having  been  near  a  dead  body,  or  finding 
a  bloodstain  on  his  clothes,  or  being  in  any  other  way  cere- 
monially impure.  Again,  he  must  not  read  the  books  if 
there  is  a  mist,  or  a  thunderstorm,  the  fall  of  a  meteor,  an 
eclipse,  a  full  moon,  no  moon,  or  when  a  great  king  or  even 
a  great  man  dies,  or  if  the  sky  has  been  red  at  sunrise  or 
sunset,  or  if  there  has  been  a  dust-storm.  He  must  not  read 
them  on  any  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
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moon,  in  a  hou?o  where  meat  is  eaten,  near  a  funeral  pyre, 
on  a  battle-field,  or  in  the  twih"p;ht  of  the  early  morning  or 
late  evening.  In  fact  on  any  day  that  a  SthanakavasI 
Jaina  feels  too  lazy  to  read  the  scriptures,  he  can  find  some 
ceremonial  reason  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  and  hence  the 
scriptures  are  nut  in  actual  fact  much  studied  by  them. 

jfaina  Holy  Days} 

The  ordinary  routine  of  daily  worship  of  course  alters  I'.ijju- 
on  the  great  days  of  Fasts  or  Festivals  ;  for  instance,  at  ^''"?'^- 
Pajjiisana,  the  solemn  season  which  closes  the  Jaina  year, 
many  devout  laymen  fast  for  eight  days  or  even  longer  and 
attend  special  services  at  the  Apasara.  They  also  take  this 
opportunity  of  doing  po§adha,'-  i.e.  temporarily  becoming 
a  monk.  We  have  seen  how  the  whole  teaching  of  Jainism 
tries  to  lead  the  laity  along  the  path  of  asceticism  towards 
deliverance,  and  during  the  fast  of  Pajjusana  householders 
arc  urged  to  live  a  monk's  life  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 
During  the  twenty-four  hours  that  he  is  performing  po$adha 
a  layman  never  leaves  the  monastery,  but  spends  his  time  in 
meditation  and  fasting.  As  a  matter  of  fact  every  house- 
holder is  supposed  to  perform  po?adha  twice  a  month,  but 
the  generality  of  Jaina  content  themselves  with  doing 'it  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  If  po?adha  be  too  exacting,  a  layman 
may  observe  the  partial  fast  of  dayd  or  saihvara,  when, 
though  he  sit  in  the  monastery  for  some  fixed  period,  he 
may  take  food  and  boiled  water  at  will. 

"^  The  closing  day  of   the  Jaina  year  and  of   Pajjusana,  Sarinat- 
Samvatsarl,  is  the  most  solemn  fast  of  all.     Every  Jaina  ^"'• 
fasts  throughout  the  day  from  food  and  water,  and  the 
Apasara  are  crowded  with  men  and  women  making  their 
confessions.    No  outsider  can  visit  these  gatherings  without 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  determination  of  all  present 

'  For  a  full  account  of  these  see  article  '  Festivals  and  Fa^ts  (Iain) ' 
by  the  present  writer  in  J:.R.  E.,  vol.  v,  pp.  875  flf. 
'  Or  posaha. 
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to  curry  im  i,'ni(l^'r  .uid  no  (lu.irrel  owr  into  the  lu-xt  ye;ir. 
At  the  close  of  the  nieetiii^'  every  one  present  asks  forgive- 
ness from  liis  neiglil)ours  for  any  offence  he  may  exeii 
un\vittinp;Iy  have  given,  and  they  ail  write  letters  to  distant 
friends  asking  their  forgiveness  also.  This  determination 
to  start  the  new  year  in  love  and  charity  with  their  neigh- 
bours they  do  not  confine  to  their  own  comnmnity  ;  lor 
example,  the  writer  used  to  be  bewildered  by  receiving 
letters  from  Jaina  friends  and  i)andits  who  luid  never 
offended  her  in  any  way  asking  her  forgiveness  in  case  they 

'  had  unwittingly  vexed  her.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  beautiful  custom  of  the  Jaina  is  one  of  the  many 
precious  things  they  will  bring  as  their  special  tribute  to 
that  City  of  God  into  which  at  last  shall  be  gathered  all 

.  the  glory  and  wealth  of  devotion  of  the  nations. 

Some  time  during  the  Pajjusana  week  the  Svetambara 
Jaina  often  arrange  a  special  procession  though  the  town 
in  honour  of  their  Kalpa  Sutra. 

Another  pageant  the  same  sect  arrange  is  a  cradle  pro- 
cession on  Mahavlra's  birthday,  which  is  now  conventionally 
fixed  for  the  first  i!ay  of  Bhadrapada,  the  fourth  day  of 
Pajjusana.  Sthanakavasi  Jaina  are  not  permitted  to  cele- 
brate the  day,  lest  it  should  lead  to  idolatry,  but  the  other 
sects  decorate  their  temples  with  flags  on  this  and  on  the 
conventional  birthdays  of  other  Tirthankara. 

'  Curiously  enough  Divall,  the  next  great  holy  day  of  the 
Jaina,  is  really  a  Hindu  festival  in  honour  of  LaksmI,  the 
goddess  of  wealth.  All  through  our  studies,  however,  we 
have  seen  the  great  influence  that  Hinduism  has  exerted  on 
I  Jainism,  and  here  it  pressed  a  mercantile  community  at  its 
.weakest  point,  its  love  of  money ;  naturally  enough  such 
/a  community  was  not  willing  to  omit  anything  that  could 
propitiate  one  who  might  conceivably  have  the  bestowal  of 
wealth  in  her  power.  The  festival  has,  however,  been  given 
a  Jaina  sanction  by  calling  it  the  day  on  which  Mahavira 
passed  to  mok§a,  when  all  the  eighteen  confederate  kings 
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mndc  an  i'.Iumination,  saying  :  '  Since  the  light  of  intel- 
ligence is  gone,  let  us  make  an  iliuniination  of  material 
matter.'  I  low  thin  this  excuse  is,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  celebrations  seem,  despite  the  protests  of  the  stricter 
Jaina,  to  be  nn  re  concerned  with  the  worship  of  money  than 
«.vif  h  the  passing  of  Mahavlra.  On  the  first  day  {Dhanalerasa) 
the  Svetambara  women  polish  their  jewellery  and  ornaments 
in  honour  of  Laksmi,  on  the  second  (Kdlicaudasa)  they 
propitiate  evil  spirits  by  placing  sweetmeats  at  cross-roads, 
and  on  the  third  (Amdsa)  all  Jaina  worship  their  account- 
books — Sdradd  pujd.  A  Brfdnnan  is  called  who  writes  Sri 
(i.  c.  Lak$ml)  on  the  account-books  over  and  over  again  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  pyramid.  The  priest  then  performs 
Laksmi  pujd,  the  oldest  obtainable  rupee  and  the  leaf  of 
a  creeper  being  placed  on  an  account-book,  and  also  a  little 
heap  of  rice,  pan,  betel-nut  and  turmeric,  and  in  front  of 
it  a  small  lamp  fdled  with  burning  camphor  is  waved, 
and  the  book  is  then  marked  with  red  powder.  No 
one  closes  the  account-book  for  several  hours,  and  when 
they  do  so,  they  are  careful  to  say  :   '  A  hundred  thousand 
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profits.' 

Perhaps  the  full-moon  fasts  also  bear  witness  to  Hindu  Full- 
infiuence  ;  at  any  rate  these  days  are  carefully  observed  by  JP°°" 
the  Jaina.  The  great  religious  excitement  of  the  community 
is  found  in  going  on  pilgrimages,  and  on  the  full-moon  days 
that  fall  in  October-November  [Kdrltikl  punenia),  or  in 
April-May  [Caitrl  pnnema),  they  try  if  possible  to  visit 
Satrunjaya.  On  the  other  full-moon  days,  which  fall  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  they  fast  and  hear  special  sermons, 
but  the  summer  full-moon  day  [Asddhl  puuema)  is  one  to 
which  the  ascetics  pay  special  attention,  for  wherever  they 
spend  that  day,  there  they  must  remain  till  the  rainy  season 
is  over. 

In  connexion  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Jaina  scriptures  Jnana 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  once  a  year  a  fast  is  observed  P^^j 
called  Jnana  pancami,  on  which  day  all  Jaina  sacred  books 
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arc  not  r.iily  wnrsliippul  but  also  dusted,  freed  from 
insects  and  rearran^'ed.  If  (,nly  this  eustorn  had  prevailed 
with  re^iird  to  all  Kiii^'lish  j)arish  re<jisters,  iiow  many  of 
our  records  ini^dit  have  been  saved  I 

We  ha\e  studied  the  road  through  which  a  jiva  passes 
by  toilsome  stages  towards  deliverance  ;  to  recall  these 
steps  to  the  j)opular  mind,  the  Svitambara  (and  a  lew 
Sthanaka\asi)  once  a  year  keep  a  solemn  fast  called 
^lauua^yarasa  on  the  eleventh  day  of  some  month,  pre- 
ferably the  eleventh  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Margaslr?a 
(November-December).  The  worshipper  fasts  absolutely 
from  food  and  water  and  meditates,  as  he  tells  his  beads,  on 
each  of  the  five  stages  (Sadhu,  Upadhyfiya,  Acarya,  Tirthari- 
kara  and  Siddha)  of  the  upward  path,  and  the  next  day 
he  worships  eleven  sets  of  eleven  different  kinds  of  things 
connected  with  knowledge,  such  as  eleven  pens,  eleven 
pieces  of  paper,  eleven  ink-bottles,  &c. 

The  worshij)  of  the  Siddha  cakra,  or  saint-wheel,  which 
IS  kept  in  every  temple,  serves  also  to  remind  the  worshipper 
of  the  stages  he  must  pass,  for  on  the  little  silver  or  brass 
tray  are  five  tiny  figures  representing  the  Five  Great  Ones 
(Sadhu, Upadhyaya,  Acarya,  Arihanta,  Siddha),  but  between 
the  figures  arc  wri  en  the  names  of  the  three  jewels  (Right 
Knowledge,  Right  Faith,  Right  Conduct)  and  also  the  word 
tapa,  austerity,  which  nnght  almost  be  called  the  key-word 
of  the  whole  Jaina  system.  This  little  tray  seems  to  bear 
inscribed  on  it  the  Jaina  Confession  of  Faith,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  of  so  nmch  miportance  that  no  Svetambara 
temple  is  complete  without  it,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  worshipped  by  having  the  eight-fold  puja 
done  to  it  every  day  for  eight  days.  Jalajatra,  or  the  water 
pilgrimage,  is  celebrated  with  much  rejoicing  once  during 
each  of  these  eight  days,  when  the  little  tray  is  taken  to 
some  lake  near  the  town  a"d  ceremonially  bathed  before 
being  offered  the  eight-fold  worship. 

Fasting  is  considered  so  important  by  the  Jaina,  that  the 
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more  dt-vout  observe  twelve  d.iys  in  every  iiKinth  as  days 
of  abstiiieiKe,  liut  tlie  less  strn  t  eoiiteiit  themselves  with 
fastiii^j  more  or  less  strictly  on  five  days. 

Besides  the  re^'ularly  recurrinj^  holy  days  of  the  year,  there 
are  special  occasions  of  rej(jicing,  such  as  .l/'/jtDiasaldka  (the 
consecration  of  a  new  idol),  which  is  celebrated  with  ^rcal 
[xjinp,  but  whi(  h  rarely  occurs  now  owin^  to  tlu-  enorninus 
^•x])frise  it  entails  on  the  donor  of  the  idnl.  In  the  case  of  a 
Svetambara  idol,  mantr.is  must  be  repeated,  the  f^lass  eyes 
inserted,  and  the  statue  anointed  with  satfron,  before  the  idol 
is  rei;arded  as  sacred,  but  the  expense  lies  in  the  payment, 
nut  so  much  for  this  consecration,  as  fur  the  feasting  and 
processions  which  accompany  it. 

Another  rare  act  of  Jaina  worship  is  the  bathing  of 
colossal  figures  such  as  that  of  Gomatesvara  at  Sravana 
Belgola,  which  takes  place  every  twenty-five  years.  The 
actual  bathing  is  not  unlike  the  ordinary  Jaja  piJja,  and 
the  privilege  of  pouring  cups  of  curd,  milk  and  melted 
butter  over  the  idol  is  put  up  to  auction. 

There  is  one  day,  0/i  or  Ambela,  which  is  the  fast  par 
excellence  of  Jaina  women.  It  occurs  eight  days  before 
Caitrl  punema,  and  all  women  who  long  for  a  happy 
wedded  life  (and  every  woman  in  India  marries)  fast  from 
specially  nice  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  remembering  that 
a  princess  once  won  health  for  her  royal  husband  who  was  a 
leper  by  fasting  and  worshipping  the  saint  wheel  on  this  day. 

Th.  ever-present  influence  of  Hinduism  is  perhaps  felt 
even  nu)rc  by  Jaina  women  than  by  Jaina  men,  and  it  is  they 
who  insist  on  keeping  the  Hindu  festival  of  Sitaldsdtama, 
the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  and  the  two  feasts 
of  Virapasali,  when  brothers  give  presents  to  their  sisters 
and  the  sisters  bless  them,  and  of  BhdlbJja,  when  the  sisters 
ask  their  brothers  to  their  houses.  Often  also  girls  and 
women  fast  on  the  Hindu  holy  days  of  Bolachotha  and 
Moldkata.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  Jaina 
men  and  women,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  still 
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take  part  in  tlic //^i/;"  ( i  lrl)r,iticins  tlir  dt  t.^t.ilily  (il)S(ciic 
festival  of  spriiij:; ;  tlmu^litfiil  Jaiii.i  fcrl  tliat  it  ill  Ixronics 
a  comnuinity  who  t>|la^t  nf  tluir  purity  to  siiare  an  alien 
festival  of  wliii  h  all  enli^liteiud  I  lindiis  themselves  arc  now 
ashamed.  At  Dascrd,  the  ^reat  Ksatriya  festival,  the  Jaiiia 
eat  speei  illy  dainty  food,  and  oi.  Makarasaiikrd)iti  they 
fulfil  the  duty  of  charity  by  ^ivin^  food  to  (ows  and  cloth- 
in<;  to  the  poor. 

jaina,  of  course,  ou^ht  not  tn  observe  the  Hindu  diath 
ceremonies  or  Sraddha,  and  they  have  so  far  discontinued 
the  custom,  that  they  no  Intij^er  throw  food  to  the  crows  ; 
but  they  still  observe  them  to  the  extent  of  eating  specially 
dainty  fnod  on  those  days. 

Jaina  Supcrstilions. 

Neither  in  the  regular  routine  of  their  daily  worship  nor 
in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  their  freciuent  holy  days 
d(j  the  Jaina  (and  especially  the  Jaina  women)  fmd  all  the 
emotional  outlet  they  need  ;  and  so,  besides  these  recof^nized 
acts  of  ritual,  tiiey  perform  many  others  which  are  frowned 

'on  by  their  leaders.  The  women  believe  in  nearly  all  the 
Hindu  superstitions,  so  that  they  have  as  it  were  a  second 
cult,  that  of  w.irding  off  evil  spirits  and  demons,  to  whom 
all  their  lifetime  they  are  in  bondage  through  fear. 

The  ordinary  people  amongst  the  Jaina  believe  most 
strongly  in  the  evil  eye  and  arc  terrified  of  coming  under  its 
influence  {Xajardi  javui/i),  though  it  is  c}uite  contrary  to 

,the  tenets  of  their  creed.  They  fear  perfect  happiness,  and 
whenever  they  sec  it,  they  believe  that  some  person  who  is 
a  favourite  with  some  god  or  goddess,  such  as  Meladi  Mata, 
KhodiyiiraMata,  Kalaka  Mata,  or  Bhairava  Deva,  will  harm 
the  happy  one  through  jealousy.  Anything  dark  or  bitter 
will  avert  this,  and  so,  if  new  jewellery  is  worn,  a  black  thread 
is  tied  on  to  it ;  if  a  new  house  is  built,  a  black  earthen  vessel 
is  placed  outside  ;  and  the  writer  was  herself  entreated  to 
mark  her  only  child  with  a  black  smear  on  the  cheek-bone 
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or  ;it  loast  hiliin.l  the  onr.  In  the  same  way  at  a  wc.l.hiiR 
a  lemon  is  tied  in  the  turban  -A  tlu- hrlrieKrnom  .m.l  in  the 
dress  of  the  l)ride,  that  something;  sour  may  safeguard  the 
sweetness  of  their  lot. 

When  illness  o((  urs,  it  is  put  down  to  the  inniience  of 
the  evil  eye.  If  a  chil.l  has  fever,  or  is  sick  after  eating, 
the  women  at  once  say  that  its  illness  was  caused  by 
some  person  possessing  the  wicked  power  of  the  cvd  eye, 
and  elaborate  remedies  are  taken.  A  very  usual  method 
is  to  take  a  little  cup  and  put  in  it  smokeless  burnmg 
embers,  and  over  them  niu>tard,  salt  and  grain,  till  a  fuic 
smoke  is  made,  anrl  then  to  turn  it  upside  down  on  to  a 
brass  plate,  and,  holding  it  firmly  in  position,  to  tix  the  two 
together  with  manure  and  w.iter.  They  call  this  Xajara 
bandhl  and  put  it  under  the  sick  child's  bed.  After  three 
or  four  days,  when  in  the  course  of  nature  the  fever  has 
abated,  they  pull  out  the  cup  and  plate  and  throw  the 
contents  away  at  a  junction  of  three  roads. 

If  a  man  is  ill,  one  method  of  removing  the  inlluence  of 
the  evil  eye  from  him  is  to  wave  a  loaf  of  millet  bread  round 
his  head  and  then  give  it  to  a  black  dog;  if  the  animal  eats 
it,  they  believe  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye  passes  into  him. 
The  more  enlightened  Jaina  declare  that  they  have  no  fear 
f.f  evil  spirits  {hhfita),  but  the  women  are  very  much  afraid 
of  them  and,  like  all  Indians,  believe  that  Europeans  share 
this  fear  and  have  their  elaborate   freemasonry  ritual   .is 
a  means  of  dealing  with  such  spirits.     Bhuta  arc  specially 
active  at  Divall  time,  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  coming 
to  visit  their  homes,  the  women  before  Divali  go  to  some 
cross-roads  where  three  or  four  ways  meet,  carrying  water- 
pots.     They  make  a  circle  in  the  dust  with  the  water  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  place  a  small  cake  of  grain.     Indeed  at 
any  season  when  they  are  afraid  of  evil  spirits  visiting  their 
house,  they  put  vermilion,  grain  and  something  black  into 
the  bottom  of  a  broken  pot  to  guard  against  their  coming. 
Bhuta  also  live  in  pipal  trees,  and  during  the  last  days 
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of  the  month  Sravana  one  often  sees  wonun  watering  those 
trees  to  keep  the  evil  spirits  that  live  there  happy  and  so 
prevent  their  eoniing  out. 

Sravana  is  in  fact  an  anxious  month,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
of  it  many  Jaina  women  worship  serpents,  apparently  to 
propitiate  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They  draw  a  picture 
of  a  snake  on  the  walls  of  the  room  where  the  water-vessels 
are  kept,  in  order  to  pacify  the  sj)irit  of  any  of  their  forefathers 
who  may  have  died  suddenly  in  battle  or  been  murdered 
before  he  could  fu'fil  some  strong  desire  he  night  have 
possessed  ;  for  they  fear  that  such  ancestors  may  return  to 
carry  out  their  interrupted  purpose.  To  cool  these  desires, 
they  encircle  the  picture  of  the  snake  three  times  with  water 
(just  as  the  lamp  is  waved  before  the  idol  at  arati)  and  offer 
it  little  cakes  to  make  it  happy. 

The  spirits  of  ancestors  are  also  appeased  once  a  year 
on  either  the  eighth  or  twenty-ninth  of  Asvina,  when  an 
offering  of  naivedya  made  to  them.  A  lamp  is  lighted 
and  placed  in  some  corner  facing  the  quarter  in  which  the 
ancestor  once  lived  ;  an  offering  of  sweetmeats  is  then  made 
to  the  lamp  and  subsequently  eaten  by  the  offerers  them- 
selves. 

When  friglitcncd  by  the  prevalence  of  plague  or  cholera, 
the  Jaina  have  recourse  to  the  Brahmans  to  ask  how  they 
shall  appease  the  viela  deva  (evil  god)  who  is  affecting  them. 
The  priests  instruct  them  to  light  a  fire  in  their  own  houses 
and  circumambulate  it.  Near  the  flames  they  place  an 
offering  of  naivedya  and  then  walk  round  the  fire  three 
times  carrying  water.  After  this  they  themselves  eat  the 
actual  naivedya  that  has  been  offered  and  give  dry 
materials  for  naivedya  and  money  to  the  Brahmans. 

In  the  same  way,  if  a  child  actually  has  small-pox,  or  if 
there  be  an  epidemic  of  it,  a  Jaina  mother  almost  invariably 
goes  to  the  shrine  of  Sitala  Mata,  the  goddess  of  small-pox. 
whose  shrine  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  Indian  village, 
and  vows  to  make  an  offering  of  artificial  glass  eyes  or  money 
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to  the  Mata  if  licr  child  recover  or  escape  infection 
altogether. 
•^  It  is  pitiful  to  sec  Jaina  women  who  are  childless  Children, 
going  to  Hindu  temples  and  promising  to  offer  cradles 
or  money  if  only  a  little  son  may  be  born  to  them.  They 
even  promise  that  for  three  or  four  years  the  child  shall  be 
treated  as  a  beggar,  and  no  name  given  to  him  ;  all  they  ask 
is  that  their  reproach  may  be  taken  away. 

The  orthodox  Jaina  declare  that  all  these  superstitions 
which  their  women  folk  have  copied  from  the  Hindus  are 
contrary  to  their  religion  and  indeed  must  even  be  accounted 
Mithyatva  Salya  ;  ^  but  they  do  not  see  that  they  are  born 
of  fear,  and  that  they  will  only  disappear  when  the  timid 
ones  begin  to  trust  a  personal  God  and  learn  that  the  All- 
Powerful  is  the  All-Loving  too. 


'  See  pp.  i3off. 
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JAINV     MYTHOLO(iY 

The  jainii  declare  that  they  do  not  %vor-hip  their  gods, 
but  that  they  regard  them  as  instruments  for  \vorkin<i;  out 
the  fruits  of  karma.  Tliey  say  also  that  their  gods  differ 
from  the  members  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  m  being  graded  : 
indeed  they  might  almost  be  considered  as  having  caste 
amongst  themselves.  In  spite  of  being  gods,  they  are 
inferior  to  men,  since  before  they  can  attain  mok?a  they 
must  be  born  again  as  human  beings  ;  yet,  if  they  have 
accumulated  good  karma  in  previous  births,  they  may  now 
l)e  enjoying  greater  bliss  than  men. 

The  lowest  gods  are  in  Hell,  where  their  work  is  to  to*-- 
mcnt  jiva  ;  these  deities  are  divided  into  fifteen  classes 
according  to  their  different  functions.  Amongst  them  are 
the  Amba,  whose  special  task  it  is  to  destroy  the  nerves  of 
their  victims  (as  a  mango  is  pinched  and  crushed  in  a  man's 
hand  to  soften  it,  so  do  they  wreck  the  nerves  of  the  jiva 
they  torture)  ;  the  Ambarasa,  who  separate  bones  and 
flesh  ;  the  Sdma,  who  beat  and  belabour  men  ;  the  Sabala, 
who  tear  the  flesh  ;  the  Riidra,  engaged  in  striking  men 
with  spears  ;  the  Mahdrudra,  occupied  in  chopping  flesh 
into  mince-meat  ;  the  Kdla,  wlio  are  roasting  the  flesh  of 
their  victims  ;  the  Mahdkdla,  who  are  tearing  it  with 
pincers ;  the  Asipaln,  engaged  in  cutting  their  victims 
with  swords  ;  tiie  Dliaini,  who  are  shooting  them  with 
arrows;  the  Kumbha,  wlio  are  indulging  in  the  pastime,  so 
often  employed  in  Indian  native  states,  of  torturing  with 
chillies  ;  the  Vdlu,  who  steep  men  in  hot  sand  ;  the  Veta- 
rani,  who  like  devilish  dhobis  dash  their  victims  against 
stones  in  streams  of  boiling  wati.T  ;  the  Kharasvara,  who 
force  men  to  sit  on  thorny  trees  ;  and  last  in  the  fearsome 
list,  the  MahdgJiosa,  who  shut  men  up  in  black  holes. 
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On  the  same  kvcl  as  Hdl,  but  in  a  dilfcrcnt  direction,  is  Gmh  m 
rritala;    there  are,  however,  no  human  beings  in   TataUi, 
and  so 'the  gods  who  dwell  there  are  not  torturers  as  they 
arc   in    Hell.      They    are   divided  into  two  main    classes, 
Bhavanapati  and  Vxantara.     These  are  again  subdivided, 
there    being    tin    kinds    of   Bhavanapati:     hrst,   the  dark 
g..d  Asi'.ra  Kiivi-ra,  whose  body  is  all  black,   who  loves 
to   wear   red   garments,   and  in    whose   crown    is  a   great 
crescent-sliaped  jewel;    then  Sdga  Kiimdra,  whose  body 
is    white,    whose   favourite   garments    are    green,    and    m 
whose  crown  is  a  serpent's  hood  for  a  symbol ;   the  body 
of  Suvcwra  Kumdra  is  as  yellow  as  gold,  his   clothes  are 
white,  and  his  symbol  is  an  eagle  ;   Vidyui  Kumdra  is  red 
in  bf)dy,  he  wears  green  vestments,  and  has  a  thunderbolt 
in  his  crown;  the  body  of  Agni  Kumdra  is  also  red,  but 
his  dress  is  green,  and  his  symbol  is  a  jug;  the  next  god, 
Dvlpa  Kumdra,  is  red,  with  green  clothes,  but  has  a  lion  for 
his  sign  ;   Uiiadht  Kumdra  is  a  white  god  with  green  clothes, 
whose  symbol  is   a  horse  ;  an  elephant  is  the  <ign  of^  the 
red  Disd  Kumdra,  who  is  clad  in   white  ;    the  god  Vdyu 
Kumdra  has  a  green  body  and  wears  clothes  as  red  as  the 
sunset  sky,  and  his  token  is  the  crocodile  ;    and  the  last  of 
the  ten  Bhavanapati  is  Sthanita  Kumdra,  with  a  body  as 
yellow  as  gold,  white  clothes,  and  a  shallow  earthen  pot  as 

his  svmbol. 

The  other  denizens  of  Patala,  the  Vyantara,  are  demons 
of  various  classes,  and  all  have  trees  as  their  trade-marks. 
Pisdca  are  black-bodied,  and  have  a  Kadamba  tree  as  a 
symbol ;  Bhuta,  whose  sign  is  the  Sulasa  tree,  are  also  black- 
bodied  ;  so  are  Yaksa,  who  possess  the  Banyan  tree  as 
their  sign  ;  Rdksasa  are  white  and  have  the  Khatamba 
tree;  the  green  A'/»»am  have  the  Asoka  tree;  the  \\hite 
Kimpurusa  the  Campaka  tree  ;  the  Naga  or  snake  tree  is 
the  symb(d  of  the  black-bodied  Mahoraga  ;  and  the  last 
of  the  Vyantara  demons,  the  black  Gdndharva,  have  the 
Timbara  tree  for  their  sign. 
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Besides  these  there  are  lower  demons  called  I  'anavyanlara, 
who  are  named  respectively  Anapanni,  Panapannl,  Isivayl, 
Bhutavayl,  Kandlye,  Mahakandiye,  Kohanda  and  Pahanga. 
All  these  live  in  the  lower  regions. 

Then  there  are  the  gods  of  the  upper  regions.  In  Svarga 
there  are  two  classes  of  gods,  Jyotisi  and  V imanavdsl. 

JyotisI  gods  inhabit  Surya  (the  sun),  Candra  (the  moon), 
Graha  (the  planets),  Tara  (the  stars)  and  Nak$atra  (the 
constellations).  The  Jaina  believe  that  there  is  a  sun 
that  moves  and  another  that  stands  still,  and  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  moon,  planets  and  stars,  and 
that  each  of  these  has  its  own  gods. 

The  class  of  VimanavasI  has  three  divisions :  first,  the 
godsofZ)CTa/(7/ca(Sudharma,  Isana,  Sanatkumara,  Mahcndra, 
Brahma,  Lantaka,  Mahasukra,  Sahasara,  Anata,  Pranata, 
Arana  and  Acuya)  ;  then  the  gods  in  Graiveyika  who  rule 
over  Bhadde,  Subhadde,  Sujae,  Sumanase,  Priyadariisanc, 
Sudamsane,  Amohe,  Supadibhadde  and  Jasodhare  ;  and 
lastly  in  .\ mttaravhndna  there  arc  five  places,  each  with 
a  god  called  Indra  to  rule  over  it,  viz.  :  Vijaya,  Vijayanta, 
Jayanta,  Aparajita  and  Sarvarthasiddha. 

As  on  earth  (or  rather  as  in  India)  there  are  sweepers 
who  act  as  scavengers  for  men  and  live  apart  from  them, 
so  in  the  heavens  there  are  gods  who  do  menial  service  for 
the  other  gods  and  live  apart  from  them.  The  name  of 
these  gods  is  Kilvisiyd,  and  they  are  practically  the  out- 
caste  or  sweeper  gods.  There  are  three  divisions  of  them  : 
those  who  live  beneath  the  first  and  second  Dcvaloka, 
those  who  live  below  the  third,  and  those  who  dwell  under 
the  seventh  ;  a  little  higher  in  the  social  scale  come  the 
servant  gods — the  Tiryak  jdmhrik — who  each  live  in 
a  separate  mountain  in  a  different  continent ;  and  above 
these  again  are  the  Lokdiifika  gods,  who  are  higher  ser- 
vants, and  who  live  in  the  fifth  Dcvaloka.  Altogether 
there  are  in  heaven  and  hell  ninety-nine  kinds  of  gods  who 
are  regarded  as  menial  because  they  serve. 
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Could  anytliing  shr)\v  more  clearly  the  terrible  way  in 
which  caste  has  fettered  not  only  the  lives  and  customs  of 
the  Jaina  hut  even  their  imaf^inatinn,  than  this  fact  that 
the  very  gods  who  serve  are  regarded  as  polluted  anrl  con- 
taminated by  that  service  ?  It  is  this  belief  that  hinders 
Jaina  from  takinp;  their  share  in  the  social  uplift  of  India; 
and  it  is  only  the  revelation  of  a  Son  of  (iod  who  was 
amongst  us  as  one  that  scrvcth  that  can  set  them  free. 

Over  ill  the  Devaloka  there  is  a  place  called  Siddhasila, 
in  which  the  Siddha  live. 

All  the  gods  are  in  a  state  of  happiness,  eating;,  drinking 
and  singing ;  the  good  gods  {Samakitl)  make  a  point  of 
being  present  and  listening  whenever  the  Tirthaiikara 
preach,  but  the  false  gods  {Mithydlvi)  do  not  attend. 
Even  the  Samakitl  will  have  to  be  born  as  men  before  they 
can  attain  moksa,  but  they  will  soon  arrive  there,  whereas 
the  Mithyatvl  will  have  to  undergo  numberless  rebirths. 

Indra  is  the  supreme  god,  ruling  over  all  the  gods,  and 
his  commands  they  must  all  obey. 

The  Jaina  illustrate  their  ideas  of  heaven  and  hell  by  the 
diagram  of  a  man's  figure.    The  legs  of  the  figure,  they  say, 
represent  Adholoka,  wherein  are  situated  the  seven  hells  or 
Naraka.     Ratna  Prabhd,  the  first  hell,  is  paved  with  sharp 
stones  ;    Sarkara  Prahha,  the  second,  with  pointed  stones 
of  sugar-loaf  shape;  Vain  Prahha  \\\t\\?.dinA\  Panka  Prabhd 
with  mud;    Dhumra  Prabhd  is  filled  with  fnoke;    Tama 
Prabhd  is  dark  enough  ;  but  Tamatama  Prabhd  is  filled  with 
thick  darkness.     The  hideous  torments  inflicted  in  these 
terrible  hells  by  the  evil  gods  we  have  already  studied,  but 
in  all  these  hells  the   jiva  have  the  hope  that  they  will 
eventually  escape  from  thence  when   their  karma  is  ex- 
hausted.    A  Svetambara  sadhu,  however,  told  the  writer  of 
a  still  worse  plac  ,  Nigoda,  situated  below  the  feet  of  the 
figure  in  our  diagram,  in  which  are  thrown  evil  jiva  who 
have  committed  specially  heinous  sins  like  murder,  and  who 
have  no  hope  of  ever  coming  out.     They  suffer  cxcruciat- 
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in^  tortures,  sueli  .is  having'  iniUinns  of  red-hot  needles 
thrust  into  thcni,  and  know  that  tlieir  pain  is  unending. 
So  many  jiva  are  eondenined  to  Xii^oda  th.it  there  is  an 
endless  proeession  of  them  passing  thither  like  a  lon^,',  long 
train  of  bl.ick  ants,  of  wliieh  we  can  see  neither  the  end 
nor  the  beginning. 

To  return  to  our  diagram,  the  waist  of  the  figure  is  our 
world,  Tiryakloka,  which  is  made  up  of  two-and-a-half 
islands,  each  containing  a  secret  district  called  Mahavideha, 
whose  inhabitants  alone  can  attain  moksa  ;  above  comes 
Svarga  or  Urdhvaloka,  where  the  gods  of  the  upper  world 
live  ;  the  breast  of  the  figure  represents  Dei'aloka  ;  the 
neck  Graiveyika;  and  the  face  Anuttaravimdna,  all  of 
whose  gods  we  have  studied  ;  while  the  crown  of  the  figure 
is  Moksa,  where  dwell  those  jiva  who,  after  being  born  as 
men,  have  at  length  attained  deliverance. 

Jaina  Divisions  of  Time. 

In  common  with  so  many  oriental  faiths  the  Jaina  think 
of  time  as  a  wheel  which  rotates  ceaselessly  downwards 
and  upwards— the  falling  of  the  wheel  being  known  as 
Avasarpinl  and  the  rising  as  JJtsarpim.  The  former  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  bad  serpent,  and  the  latter  of 
a  good  one. 

Avasarpinl,  the  era  in  which  we  are  now  living,  began 
with  a  period  known  as  Siisama  Susama,  the  happiest  time 
of  all,  which  lasted  for  four  crores  of  crores  of  sagaropama,^ 

'   la=na  technical  words  for  time  : 

Sumiija.  the  smallest  unit  of  time.  Countless  samaya  pass  whilst 
one  is  winking  an  eye,  tearing  a  rotten  piece  of  cloth,  snapping  the 
finger,  or  whilst  the  spear  of  a  young  man  is  piercing  a  lotus  leaf. 

Avtilikd,  the  next  smallest  division  of  time,  is  made  up  of  innumerable 
divisions  of  samaya.  ,    ^    ,  ^-     n-       a 

Then  comes  J//////?//.:,  which  is  composed  of  16,777,216  avalika  ana 
is  equivalent  to  forty-eight  minutes  of  English  time. 

A/i"riti;i  consists  of  thirty  muhurta,  or  a  night  and  a  day. 

After  Ahorfitra  the  laina  count  like  Hindus  by  fortnights,  months, 
and  years,  till  they  come  to  Pa/ya,  composed  of  countless  years,  and 
Sd^,i>;>paw,j,  which  consist  of  one  hundred  millions  of  palya  multi- 
plied by  one  hundred  millions. 
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and  when  every  man's  luit^ht  was  six  miles,  and  the  number 
of  liis  ril)s  two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  (liildren  l)orn  in  this  happy  period  were  always  twins, 
,1  boy  and  a  [;irl,  and  ten  Kalpavriksa  (desire-fultiUing 
trees)  supphed  all  their  need  ;  for  one  tree  gave  them  sweet 
fruits,  another  bore  leaves  that  formed  pots  and  pans,  the 
leaves  of  a  third  murmured  sweet  musie,  a  fourth  gave 
bright  liglit  even  at  night,  a  fifth  shed  radianee  like  little 
lamps,  the  flowers  of  a  sixth  were  excjuisitc  in  form  and 
seent,  the  seventli  bore  food  whieh  was  perfeet  both  to  sight 
and  taste,  the  lea.ves  of  the  eighth  served  as  jewellery,  the 
ninth  was  like  a  many-storied  palaee  to  live  in,  and  the 
bark  of  the  tenth  provided  beautiful  elothes.  (In  many 
of  the  Jaina  temples  representations  of  the  happy  twins 
are  earved,  standing  beneath  these  desire-fulfilling  trees.) 
The  parents  of  the  chiklren  died  as  soon  as  the  twins  were 
forty-nine  days  old,  but  that  did  not  so  nmeh  matter,  since 
the  children  on  the  fourth  day  after  their  birth  had  been 
able  to  cat  as  much  food  as  was  ecpial  to  a  grain  of  corn  in 
size,  and  they  never  increased  the  size  of  this  meal,  which 
they  only  ate  every  fourth  day.  The  children  nev  'r  com- 
mitted the  sin  of  killing,  for  during  their  whole  lives  they 
never  saw  a  cooking-vessel  or  touched  cooked  food,  and 
on  their  deaths  they  passed  straight  to  Devaloka,  without 
ever  having  heard  of  religion. 

In  the  next  period,  Susania,  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  only  half  as  happy  as  the  first,  the  twins  born  into  the 
world  were  only  four  miles  high,  had  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ribs,  and  only  lived  for  two  palya  of  time,  but 
the  ten  desire-fulfilling  trees  still  continued  their  kind  ofificcs. 
The  parents  of  the  children  lived  longer  now  (the  Jaina, 
according  to  this,  would  seem  not  to  consider  the  long  life  of 
their  parents  essential  to  their  own  happiness  !)  and  did 
not  die  till  the  children  were  sixty-four  days  old  ;  and  mean- 
while human  appetite  had  so  far  increased  that  twins  ate 
a  meal  equal  to  a  jujube  fruit  three  days  after  their  birth, 
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and  rnntinuc.l  to  do  so  every  third  day  throughout  their 

'^\n  Su^amn  Dusama  the  happiness  has  become  mixed 
with  sorroNv ;  the  twins  are  now  only  two  mik-s  in  height, 
have  only  sixty-four  ribs,  and  live  only  for  one  palya,  but 
on  their  death  thev  still  go  to  Devaloka.     It  was  during 
this  period  that   Risabhadeva,  the  first  Tirthankara,  was 
born     lie  taught  the  twins  seventy-two  useful  arts,  such  as 
cooking,  sewing,  &e. ;  for  he  knew  that  the  desire-fulf.llmg 
trees  would  disappear,  and  that  human  beings  would  then 
have  only  themselves  to  depend  on.     Risabhadeva  is  also 
credited  witli  having  introduced  politics  and  established 
a  kingdom,  but  his  daughter  Brahml,  the  Jaina  patron  of 
learning,  is  even  more  interesting  than  her  father.      This 
learned   lady   invented   eighteen   different   alphabets    (oh, 
misdirected    energy!)   including   Turkish,  Nagari,   all   the 
Dravi.lian  dialects,  Canarese,  Persian,   and  the  character 
used  in  Orissa.     From  these,  the  Jaina  say,  were  derived 
Gujaratl  and  Marathi.     It  is  strange  that  a  people  who 
believe  the  patron  of  letters  to  have  been  a  woman  should 
so  long  have  refused  to  educate  their  own  daughters  :  surely 
in  this  particular  they  might  safely  follow  the  example  of  so 
illustrious  a  being  as  their  first  Tirthankara. 

In  the  period  of  Dusama  St(sama,  which  lasted  for  one 
crorc  of  crorcs  of  sagaropama  less  forty- two  thousand  years, 
the  height  of  man  was  five  hundred  span,  the  number 
of  his  ribs  thirty-two,  and  his  age  one  crore  of  purva. 
The  women  born  in  this  age  ate  twenty-cignt  morsels  of 
food,  the  men  thirty-two,  and  they  both  dined  once  during 
the  day.  During  this  time  the  Jaina  religion  was  fully 
developed,  and  there  were  born  the  remaining  twenty-three 
Tirthankara,  eleven  CakravartT,  nine  Baladeva,  nine 
Vasudeva,  and  nine  Prativasudeva.  People  born  during 
this  epoch  did  not  all  pass  to  Devaloka,  but  might  be  reborn 
in  any  of  the  four  Gati  (hell,  heaven,  man,  or  beast),  or 
might  become  Siddha. 
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Dusama,  the  poriofi  in  which  we  are  now  livinp;,  is  entirely 
evil.  No  one  r.an  hope  to  live  longer  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  to  have  more  than  sixteen  ribs  or 
a  greater  stature  than  seven  eubits.  The  era  began  three 
years  after  Mahavira  reached  moksa,  and  will  last  for 
twenty-one  thousand  years.  No  Tirthankara  can  be  born 
during  Du?ama ;  nor  can  any  one,  lay  or  ascetic,  however 
good,  reach  mok5a  without  undergoing  at  least  one  rebirth 
(so  that  there  would  not  seem  to  be  much  use  in  becoming 
an  ascetic  nowadays  !).  Bad  as  things  arc  now,  they  must 
become  yet  worse,  and  Jainism  itself  is  doomed  to  disappear 
during  our  present  era  ;  the  last  Jaina  monk  will  be  called 
Duppasahasuri,  the  last  nun  Thalgusrl,  the  last  layman 
Nagila,  and  the  last  laywoman  SatyasrI. 

It  is  this  belief  that  Jainism  must  disappear  that  is 
paralysing  so  much  effort  at  the  present  time;  for  the 
younger  Jaina  feel  that  anything  they  may  do  to  spreail 
their  faith,  for  instance,  is  only  building  castles  in  the  sand 
that  must  be  swept  away  by  the  incoming  ti''e  of  destruction. 

It  seems,  in  fact,  impossible  for  any  religion  which  is  not 
i'luminatcd  and  irradiated  by  Hope  to  become  a  really 
missionary  faith. 

Our  present  era,  will  be  followed  by  a  still  more  evil  one, 
Dusama  Dusama,  which  will  also  endure  for  twenty-one 
thousand  years.  A  man's  life  will  then  only  last  sixteen 
or,  according  to  some  sects,  twenty  years  at  most,  his  height 
will  only  be  one  cubit,  and  he  will  never  possess  more  than 
eight  ribs.  The  days  will  be  hot  and  the  nights  cold, 
disease  will  be  rampant,  and  chastity,  even  between  brothers 
and  sisters,  will  be  non-existent.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
terrific  tempests  will  sweep  over  the  earth,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Jaina  know  their  uncreated  world  can  never 
be  destroyed,  they  would  fear  that  the  earth  itself  would 
perish  in  the  storms.  Men  and  birds,  beasts  and  seeds, 
will  seek  everywhere  for  refuge,  and  find  it  in  the  river 
Ganges,  in  caves  and  in  the  ocean. 
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At   l.i^t    duriii'^    Ihisiuihj    ntiuniui,    in    sninr    uinntli,  ff 

Srav.m.i,  ,nul  iii  nuMl.nk  h.ill  nt  it,  tlu-  rr.i  nl  Ut^,ir|.mi  uill 

l),i;m,  and  tlu-   whrcl  nl    tiiur   start  it^  ui)\var(l  rrvdlutioii. 

It  wil'l  ram  Inr  >r\an  cLiV-  m-vi'II  dilh nut  kinds  nf  r  liii,  and 

this  \m11  s,i  nnurisli   tlu-  Ljn.und   tliat    tin-  scrds   \\\\\  ^nAV. 

Ditsaina  will  l.rni:^  sli|^lil  iinpfA  cninU, 

In    Diiuviui   Siisaiuci    tlu-   lir-t   nt    tin-   uvw    twiiity-tniir 

I'lrtli.Liikar.i  will  cninr. 

TIr-  nanu'  (if  this  tir^t  I  irtliankara.  \m11  1..-  I'admaihiblui. 
In  Mahavlr.i's  tinu-  this  I'adinanahha.  was  ,i  knii,'  in  Maf;.i- 
dha,  and  at  present  \u-  i-  fNi)iatin-  his  bad  karma  in  the 
first  lull.  When  in  the  upward  revnlutinii  of  the  wheel 
Siisama  has  been  re.i.  hed,  the  nther  twenty-three  eoinin- 
'I'irtliahkara  will  be  bnrn. 

Supfirsva,  the  nm  le  of  Mahavira,  whn  at  the  present 
moment  is  in  the  se. mid  1  )evaIoka,  will  be  the  second 
'rirthai'ikara,  and  will  be  known  as  Suradeva. 

The  third  will  lie  Udfiiji,  wlio  was  the  son  of  Kuiiika  and 
so  grandson  of  Kini^  Srenika;  he  is  at  present  in  the  third 
Devaloka,  but  will  be  ealled  the  llrthankara  Sitpdrsva. 

The  fourth,  a  certain  I'otila,  now  in  the  fourth  Devaloka, 
will  rule  as  Svayamprabhii. 

Dridhaketu,  the  unele  of  the  husband  of  M.dlinatha  (the 
only  woman  Tirthaiikara  ,  i.ow  in  the  second  Devaloka, 
will  be  the  fiftli  Tirthaiikara,  Sarvdintbltfiti. 

Karttikasetha,  the  father  of  the  most  famous  of  all  Jaina 
laymen,  Ananda,  who  is  at  present  in  the  first  Devaloka, 
will  be  the  sixth,  Dcvasnita. 

Sankhasravaka,  a  man  in  the  tweltlli  Devaloka,  will  be 
reborn  as  the  seventh  coming  Tirthaiikara,  Udayaprablm. 
The    eighth    will    be    Anandasravaka,    now  in    the  tust 
Devcdoka,  who  is  to  be  called  Pedhdla. 

Sunandasravika,  in  the  hrst  Devaloka,  is  to  be  reborn 
as  the  ninth  Ththankara,  I'otila. 

A  man  «alled  Satakasravaka,  in  the  third  hell,  is  to  be 
re-incarnate  us  the  tenth,  Satakirt\ 
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Tlu'  rl.Acntli  i-^  ninrc  uitcrcstiiis^,  \nr  it  is  DcvnkI,  fhr 
iiiullur  nl  KriMi.i,  ;il  prtMiit  workiii^  nut  lur  k.irma  in  tliu 
rii;litli  DtA.ildk.i,  \\\\'<  will  I'c  iiii  .irn.ito  ,1-  Miiiiisin'rot,!. 

I  hr  d.trk  i^nd  KiiMi.i  liiniMlt,  imw  111  ttir  tlnnl  lull,  i-  to 
hcroiiu-  tht    t\\.  lull  'I  Irlli.mkir.i,   .  ]i)i,i»i.i. 

ll.iras.itv.iki,  the  i;uru  i>\  U'lvaiia  ot  llmilu  iiivtiiM|n(^y, 
wliiii  lu-  lta\(>  till'  littli  Drvaliika,  is  tn  lie  iiuarnatc  as  the 
tliirtrriitli   lirtli.inkara,  .\  ikiiulya. 

Krisna's  lir.ithcr  I5alaii(\a,  imw  in  tlir  sixtli  Di'valnka, 
will  l)rc<mic  .\  l.spi(l,lk,i,  the  iniirlniith  Tirthankara. 

Sulasa,  a  man  now  in  tin-  tilth  1  )t.\aliika,  is  to  hr  the 
I'll  ti  filth,  Xnmiuiid. 

\Vr  li,i\i'  lint  v\vu  yrt  ininr  to  tlif  ciul  of  IIukIu 
intliu'ncc,  for  ihc  stciJiiKilluv  "t  KriMia,  RMhii.ii  itlu-  ninthcr 
of  Haladrva),  who  i>  111  the  stroml  Drvaloka,  will  hv 
incarnate  as  CitnT^iiptiK  lln'  Mxtrcnth  Tirthankara. 

Ri'vati,  a  woman  now  in  the  Iwi'ltth  1  )i\-,iloka,  who  in  her 
pasl  life  was  marriid  to  Mahfisutaka,  a  famous  J. una  lay- 
man, will  become  S-i>" ''Ihi,  the  seventeenth  'I'Irthahkara. 
'ihe  eighteenth  w  her  past  life  Siihhala,  an<l  later  a 

ery  chaste  woman  l\  not  an  actual  satij,  Mai^.ivati,  and 
is  lit  the  present  time  in  the  eighth  Devaloka,  from  wlieiice 
she  will  issue  eventually  as  Sai//Vivandlha. 

The  Hindu  ascetic  Dvaipayana,  w'l  sft  fire  to  Uvaraka, 
and  is  now  a  t,'od,  At^ni  Kumara,  will  ai  last  be  incarnate  as 
the  nineteenth  Tirthankara,   Vasodliara. 

The  twentieth  shows  af^^ain  the  enormous  pripularity  of 
the  Krisna  cult  and  the  intluence  it  wields  over  Jaina  as 
well  as  Hindu  thou<^ht,  for  it  is  tluit  of  Kunika,  who  in 
his  past  life  was  Javakumara,  a  relative  of  Kri^na's.  At 
present  he  is  in  the  twelfth  Hevaloka,  but  eventually  he 
will  issue  forth  to  be  born  as  I'ijaya. 

Narada,  who  was  a  layman  in  the  time  of  Ravana,  and 
who  is  in  the  fifth  Devaloka,  will  be  the  twenty-first  Tlrthaii- 
kara,  Mallinatha  or  Malyadeva. 

Ambacja,  a  former  ascetic  (or,  according  to  other  traditions, 
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uf.unMu^l.iym.ini,  now  in  the  twrllth  1  )(.v.iluk.i,  will  biTmni- 
tiif  t\M  nty-M'<  <iiiil   I'irtli.ink.ir.i  as  Divajuia. 

[he  twri\ty-tliir(l  is  Amar.i,  luiw  in  tlif  iiiiitli  <  ir.iiv(.y,ik.i, 
and  will  h  •  (  alknl  AiiauUivlrya. 

riic  twcnty-tourtli  ai-d  last  ol  all  tin  i  onnn^  Tirthankara 
is  Svay.inihiiddha,  nnw  ni  thr  ln^;li(>t  (it  all  the  Dcvaloka, 
who  is  to  he  nuarnate  as  llhadnijina. 

The  first  of  the  new  scries  of  'lirthankara,  r.iduianahha, 
\m1I  nun  h  resenihle  Mahavira,  and  will  aiconiplish  as  nnn  h 
as  he  (lid  ill  spreading  the  laith.  After  him  eat  h  succeed- 
iii'^  Tirthaiikara  will  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  world  will 
^row  steadily  happier,  passinj^  throuj^h  every  stap;c  till  the 
hai)picst  ot  all  is  readied,  \slicn  the  decliiu-  of  llie  wheel 
must  Olid  iiorc  l)ci;in  that  leads  at  last  to  the  tlcstruction 
of  Jainisni,  and  mj  on  in  endless  succession. 


(HATll-K  XV 

JAINA  AKdinW  ll'I<K  AND  Lill-KAlUKE 
■Juniii   Arihileditre. 

THEcarlii-st  I.niu  ..rdiiu-cts  sccin  to  have  uscl  wu.mI  ,is 
tlK'ir  chiff  huiMiu-  in.itcri.il:  it  was  easily  obtamcl  ,m.l 
very  suitable  fur  use  in  a  tn.pKaU.aintry;  but  one  .[uality 
it  conspicuously  lacked,  that  .,f  .lurabihty,  and  the  earliest 
laina  buil.bnus  have  all  (lisai.|)eared  as  cuinpletely  as  the 
early  woodvn  iliurehes  in  Irel.aui. 

The  habit  of  usin<;  wood,  however,  left  to  subscpunt 
laina  architecture  some  notable  le-acies,  ..ne  of  winch 
can  be  seen  in  the  ex.pusite  tnieness  of  the  carvin>;s  m 
the  interior  of  Jaina  temples,  tracery  so  delicate  that  .1 
seems  almost  incredible  it  can  have  been  earned  .mt  m  so 
stubborn  a  me.lium  as  stone;  whilst  another  le-acy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  many-curved  strut  that  sustains  Jaina 
arches  and  seems  tu  have  taken  its  ori-^in  from  the  wooden 
support  of  a  timber  arch. 

But  if  the  hand  of  time  robbed  Jainism  of  its  wooden  Stupa. 
treasures,  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  early  schola-s, 
which  accredited  all  stupa  and  all  cave-temples  to  Buddhists, 
robbed  Jainism  for  a  time  also  uf  its  earhest  surviving 
monuments.    It  is  only  recently,  only  in  fact  since  students 
of  the  past  have  realized  how  many  symbols,  such  as  the 
wheel,  the  rail,  the  rosary,  the  Svastika,  &c.,  the  Jama  had 
in  common  with  the   Buddhists  and   Brahmans,   that  its 
early  sites  and  shrines  have  been  handed  back  to  Jainism. 
The  importance  of  accuracy  in   this  respect  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  in  its  architecture  we  have  an  almost 
perfect  record  of  Jaina  history  enshrined  in  loveliness. 
■      Jaina  and  Buddhist  art  must  have  followed  much  the 
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Cave- 
temples, 


same  course,  and  the  former  like  the  hitter  erected  stupa 
witli  raihngs  round  them  in  which  to  place  the  bones  of 
their  saints.  But  such  has  been  the  avidity  with  which 
everything  possible  has  been  claimed  as  Buddhist,  that  as 
yet  only  two  stupa ^  are  positively  admitted  to  be  of  Jaina 
origin.  One  of  these  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Fiihrer  on  the 
Kahkfdi  mound  nearMathura,  that  centre  of  Jaina  influence, 
and  dates  from  the  Satrap  period,  and  another  at  I>ianinagar 
near  Bareilly. 

Dr.  I3urgess'-  gives  the  following  account  oi  the  construc- 
tion of  a  stijpa  built  on  the  A.'^oka  pattern  about  200  b.  c.  : 

'  On  a  low  circular  drum,  a  hemispherical  dome  was  constructed, 
with  a  procession  path  round  the  latter,  and  over  the  dome  a  box-like 
structure  surmounted  by  an  umbrella  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
railing.  Round  the  drum  was  an  open  passage  for  circumambulation, 
and  the  whole  was  enclosed  by  a  massive  rail  w  ith  gates  on  four  sides.' 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  .'vcn  now  after  the  passage 
of  twentv-one  hundred  years,  circumambulation  [pradak- 
sina)  plays  an  important  part  in  Jaina  temple  worship,  and 
to  sit  for  ever  under  an  umbrella  is  the  highest  privilege  of 
their  Tirthahkara. 

()i  about  the  same  date  as  the  stupa  were  the  Jaina  cave 
excavations  containing  caitya  caves  for  worship  and  also 
caves  for  the  'nonks  to  live  and  sleep  in.  The  Jaina  caitya 
were  not  as  big  as  the  Buddhist,  for  their  religion  did  not 
necessitat'  the  calling  of  such  large  assemblies  ;  but  in  other 
respects  the  resemblance  between  them  was  so  strong  that  like 
the  stupa  they  were  all  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Buddhists. 
The  wonderful  caves  in  Junagadh,  for  instance,  with  their 
traces  of  beautiful  carving,  are  certainly  Jaina,  and  now 
that  the  State  is  for  the  time  under  British  administration, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  thorough  excavations  may  be 
carried  out  as  will  throw  light  on  many  disputed  points. 

Dr.  Fergusson'*  also  numbers  amongst  Jaina  caves  of  the 

'  hiiperiiil  Gazetteer,  ii.  ill.  "  Ibid.,  ii.  159. 

•'  J.    Fergusson,   History    :■/  India)     and    Eastern   Architecture, 
London,  1910,  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 
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second  century  b.  r.  those  in  Orissa,  and  as  of  later  date 
those  at  Badami,  Patna,  Kliira  and  elsewhere. 

If  only  we  coukl  trace  the  development  from  the  earlier 
wooden  structures  to  the  exquisite  eleventh-century  tem- 
ples we  shoukl  have  solved  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
Jaina  history;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  material  to  do  so. 
The  blossoming  period  of  Jaina  architecture  is  like  the 
sudden  flowering  of  Flemish  art  under  th."  \  an  iiycks  :  in 
both  cases  all  the  intermediate  stages  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  devastation  of  war,  and  we 
are  abruptly  confronted  with  the  perfection  of  loveliness, 
whilst  the  toilsome  steps  that  led  up  to  it  are  hidden  from  us. 

From  this  time  the  story  of  Jaina  architecture  is  clear   i.J^he 
and  it  seems  to  fall  into  four  main  divisions,  the  hrst  ot  ^^^ 
which,  the  golden  age,  almost  corresponds  with  the  Gothic 
movement  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  plan  of  the  temples  of  this  period  is  somewhat 
'    similar  :  each  has  an  open  porch  {maiu/apa),  a  closed  hall 
of  assembly  {sabhd  mam/apa),  and  an  inner  shrine  or  cell 
[gahhdro)  in  which  the  idol  is  kept.     The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  closed  courtyard  carrying  on  its  inner  wall  numerous 
separate  cells,  each  with  its  own  small  image  of  a  Tirthan- 
kara.   The  temple  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  often 
ending  in  the  representation  of  a  water-pot,  and  only  the 
carving  on  this  pyramid  (or  Sikhara)  as  it  appears  over  the 
temple  wall  gives  any  hint  of  the  rich  beauty  enclosed 
within  the  courtyard.     The  inner  shrine  is  usually  guarded 
by  richly  carved  doorways  ;  the  idol  itself  (nude  and  blind 
in  the  case  of  Digambara  and  with  loin-cloth  and  staring  glass 
eyes  in  the  case  of  Svetambara  temples)  is  of  no  artistic 
merit;    the  sabha  mandapa  has  very  little  carving,  and  is 
only  too  often    lefaced  by  vulgar  decorations  and  hideous 
glass    globes,    but    the   outer    portico    (the   mandapa)    is 
a  verv  fairyland  of  beauty,  the  fineness  of  whose  carving 
is    only   equalled    by    the   white    tracery    of    hoar-frost. 
From  the  dome  of  this  porch  hang  pendants  of  marble, 
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whose  workmanship  dims  the  memory  of  the  stairway  of 
Chr  I  Church  ami  the  roof  of  the  Divinity  School  in  Oxford, 
and  gives  the  spectator  a  new  standard  of  beauty.  The 
many  pillars  that  support  the  dome  are  all  so  perfectly 
carved,  that  the  element  of  '  control  '  is  never  lost,  a.id 
the  many  curved  struts  between  the  pillars  recall  the  days 
when  the  Jaina  wrought  their  dreams  in  wood.  No  de- 
scription can  give  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  dainty  elabora- 
tion of  the  carving  in  white  marble:  indeed  the  learner 
needs  to  pass  many  times  from  the  blinding  glare  of  a  dusty 
Indian  day  into  the  cool  whiteness  of  these  shrines  and 
surrender  himself  to  the  beauty  and  stillness  of  the  place,  ere 
he  can  hope  to  unravel  half  their  wealth  r*  legends  in  stone. 

We  know  that  the  eleventh,  twelfth  ad  thirteenth  cen- 
turies saw  the  zenith  of  Jaina  prosperity.  Not  only  were 
kings  reckoned  amongst  the  most  ardent  disciples  of 
this  faith,  but  great  wealth  poured  into  the  community  ; 
and  as  this  acquisition  of  power  and  wealth  coincided  with 
a  time  of  real  religious  fervour,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  followed  a  marvellous  epoch  of  temple-building,  in 
spite  of  occasional  outbursts  of  fierce  persecution.  Mount 
Abu,  bearing  on  its  bosom  shrines  that  are  marvels  of  fretted 
loveliness,  the  frowning  rock  of  Girnar  crowned  with  its 
diademof  temples,  and  Satruhjaya  in  its  surpassing  holiness, 
half  fortress  and  half  temple-city,  bear  witness  to  the  fervour 
of  those  days,  when,  for  example,  even  the  masons  after 
completing  the  work  for  which  they  were  paid  on  Mount  Abu 
voluntarily  erected  another  temple  as  a  free-will  offering, 
which  is  called  to  this  day  the  Temple  of  the  Artificers. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  the  golden  age 
of  Jaina  temple-building  in  India  is  also  the  period  of  the 
great  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Salisbury  and  Wells 
in  England,  and  of  Amiens,  Rheims  and  Chartres  in  France. 
Both  styles  show  a  complete  control  of  the  principle  of 
vaulting  and  a  marvellous  inventiveness  in  the  wealth  of 
detail  with  which  the  interiors  are  decorated. 
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The  Mohammedans  found  in  the  Jaina  temples  not  only  2.^Under 
quarries  from  which  to  steal  ready-made  the  pillars  for  ^^^^^^^ 
their  mosques,  but  as  it  were  garments  for  the  expression  of  of  Islam, 
religion  that  could  be  '  made  over  '  for  their  use.     As  easily 
as  an  elder  sister's  clothes  are  cut  up  and  altered  for  the  use 
of  the  younger,  so  con .  eniently  were  Jaina  temples  trans- 
formed for  the  appropriation  of  this  newest  arrival  on  the 
Indian  scene.    All  that  the  victorious  Mohammedans  bad 
to  do  was  to  make  slight  structural  alterations. 

'  By  removing  the  principal  cell  and  its  porch  from  the  centre  of  the 
court,  and  building  up  the  entrances  of  the  cells  that  surround  it,  a  court- 
yard was  at  once  obtained,  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade,  which 
always  was  the  typical  form  of  a  mosque.  Still  one  essential  feature  was 
wanting- a  more  important  side  towards  Mecca;  this  they  easily 
obtained  by  removing  the  smaller  pillars  from  that  side,  and  re-erecting 
in  their  place  the  larger  pillars  of  the  porch,  with  their  dome  in  the 
centre  ;  and,  if  there  were  two  smaller  domes,  by  placing  one  of  them 
at  each  end.'  * 

No  original  mosque  the  Mohammedans  ever  erected 
rivalled  these  '  made-over  '  temples  for  beauty.  In  the 
zenith  of  their  prosperity  Jaina  architects  had  taught 
Hindu  builders  much  ;  now  in  adversity  they  still  mfluenced 
their  persecutors,  and  the  still  too-little-known  mosques  of 
Ahmadabad  owe  more  of  their  unrivalled  beauty  to  Jaina 
inspiration  than  to  any  other  source. 

But  the  Jaina  did  not  only  teach  ;  like  true  scholars, 
they  also  learnt  even  from  their  opponents,  and  it  is  to  the 
blending  of  the  pure  Jaina  style  with  Mughal  features  that 
we  owe  modern  Jaina  architecture.  The  present  writer  was 
shown  both  at  Abu  and  Satrunjaya  on  the  interior  of  the 
rooi  of  the  temple  courtyard  miniature  representations  of 
Mohammedan  tombs,  which  she  was  assured  had  been 
placed  there  to  guard  the  shrines  from  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  oi  the  conquerors.     This,  however,  was  only  a  small 

1  Fergusson,  loc.  cit.,  ii.  69. 
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mutter  compared  to  tlu' ollur  modifications  due  to  Moham- 
medan influence  that  were  to  follow. 

When  the  Mohammedan  tyranny  was  overpast,  the 
natural  outcome  of  Jaina  belief  in  the  merit  of  building 
tem{)les  again  showed  itself  in  the  erection  of  new  shrines 
on  the  old  sites,  in  additions  to  the  temple  cities,  and  also 
in  the  buildings  that  may  still  be  seen  in  such  places 
as  Sonagarh  and  Mukhtagiri.  The  peace  and  prosperity 
that  have  followed  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in 
India  have  letl  to  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  temple- 
building;  and  all  these  .shrines,  whether  erected  in  tae  six- 
teenth or  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  so  many  character- 
istics in  common,  that  they  may  be  grouped  together  as 
modern.  The  pointed  pyramidical  roof  is  seldom  seen, 
and  the  true  Jaina  dome  is  superseded  by  the  Mughal,  and 
the  openings  are  now  usi  he  foliated  pointed  arch  which 

the  Mohammedans  intn  ..eJ.  The  style,  too,  though  rich 
and  ornate,  has  lost  much  of  its  original  eleventh-century 
purity. 

Perhaps  one  distinct  gain  may  be  chronicled  that  is  seen 
at  its  best  in  a  Jaina  temple  in  Delhi,  namely,  the  filling 
in  of  the  space  behind  the  strut  with  beautiful  pierced  work, 
that  makes  the  whole  resemble  a  bracket  supporting  the 
arch. 

On  the  debit  side,  however,  there  must  be  recorded  the 
terrible  vulgarity  that  often  disfigures  modern  Jaina 
temples  and  is  seen  at  its  worst  in  places  like  the  temple 
city  of  Palitaiia,  where  the  older  buildings  throw  the 
modern  craze  for  crude  colour  washing  and  paintings  into 
terrible  relief.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  modern 
temples  is  that  erected  by  Setha  Ilatthisirhha  in 
Ahmadabad  in  1848,  where  despite  all  the  beauty  of  its 
carving  one  still  longs  for  the  mtjre  austere  loveliness 
of  the  earlier  fanes.  The  old  '  (inthic  '  days  seem  to 
have  passed  now  into  an  over-elaborated  period  of  mixed 
styles. 
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The  laina  architecture  of  the  south  forms  a  ;^  -^^^P^^;^^  -  ^^^^^l;: 
it  has  'three  chief  divisi.u^s.      First,    temples   {BasU)   that 
possess  shrine,  assembly  hall  and  porch,  like  similar  bu.ldmss 
in  the  north  ol    In.lia,  but  w.tli  more  ornate  outer  walls 
Secondlv,  open-air  court  yards  (Betta)  containing  .mages  not 
of  any  of  the  orthodox  Tirthankara  of  the  north,  but  of 
GGmata  or  (lomatesvara,  a  iJigambara  saint  unkncnvn  m 
northern  India.     (It  is  to  this  samt  that  the  famous  cnloss. 
nf  the  south  are  dedicated.     The  best  known  of  these  ,s  that 
at  Sravana  Belg<da  in  Mysore,  which,  cut  from  a  smgle  block 
„f  gneiss,  stands  some  t^f ty-seven  feet  high ;  others  are  to  be 
found  at  Yenur  and  Karkala  in  South  Kanara.)    Ihe  third 
class  of  temples  is  found  in  Kanara,  and  with  the.r  Venetian 
blinds  thev  curiously  recall  the  house  of  some  Lun.pean 
otl^cial,  but  their  general  style  and  especially  the.r  reversed 
caves  resemble  the  buildings  of  Nepfd. 

Another  feature  of  note  in  Southern  Jaina  architecture  .s 
the  stamhha  or  p.lUr.     In  Abu  the  custodian  of  a  temple 
drew  the  writer's  attention  to  a  stambha  w.th.n  the  en- 
closure and  explained  tliat  no  temple  was  complete  w.thout 
one      But  the  Abu  pillar  was  plain  indeed  compared  to  the 
hivishly  carved  stambha  that  are  to  be  found  m  the  south. 
At  Mudabidri  a  most  interesting  question  .s  raised  by  the 
presence  on  the  bottom  of  these  pillars  of  the  cur.ous  mter- 
L-ed  basket-work  pattern   familiar   in  Irish   manuscr.pts 
and  on  Irish  crosses. 

.  ,,  is  eaually  common  in  Armenia,  and  can  be  traced  up  the  valley 
of  the  I)u;ube  into  central  Europe  ;  but  how  it  got  to  the  west  coast 
o  ndia  we  do  not  know,  nor  have  we,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  .nd.cat.on 
on  which  we  can  rely  for  its  introduction.  There  was  at  all  t.mes  for 
Mie  a  f.  een  centuries  a  large  body  of  Christians  established  on  tn.s 
en  t  ho  were  in  connection  with  Persia  and  Syria,  and  are  so  now 
U  would  be  strange,  indeed,  it  it  were  from  them  the  Jains  obtained 
this  device.' ' 


May  not  this 
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'  Fergusson,  ii.  !*2. 
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strangely  found  in  the  very  centre  of  a  Jaina  temple  be  a 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  spring  ? 

Jaina  Writers. 

Jainism  has  produced  so  vast  and  varied  a  literature,  that 
we  can  mention  here  only  the  leading  periods  of  activity 
and  the  languages  used. 

All  the  books  of  the  Canon  are  in  Ardha-Magadhi,  the 
vernacular  spoken  by  MahavTra  and  his  monks,  which 
thus  became  the  sacred  language  of  Jainism. 

All  early  commentaries  an  the  Jaina  Canon  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  secular  poetry  composed  by  Jaina  are  in  what  is 
known  as  Jaina-Mahara.stri,  a  vernacular  closely  allied  to 
early  Marathl. 

After  the  Christian  era  Sanskrit  gradually  won  its  way  to 
the  place  of  lingua  franca  in  North  India.     It  was  generally 
used  in  inscriptions  and  in  royal  proclamations  ;   and  lite- 
rary men  of  all  the  religions  employed  it  in  preference  to 
other  tongues,  because  it  alone  was  understood  by  cultured 
men  everywhere.     This  explains  the  existence  of  a  great 
body  of  Buddhist  literature  in  Sanskrit.     The  Jaina  were 
rather  later  than  others  in  substituting  Sanskrit  for  their 
accustomed  vernacular,  but  finally  most  of  their  sects  also 
yielded,  though  in  varying  degrees.     A  large  part  of  Jaina 
Sanskrit  literature  consists  of  scholastic  and  philosophic 
works  connected  with  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  faith ; 
but  the  Jaina  also  hold  a  notable  place  in  ordinary  literature. 
.  They  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  grammar,  lexico- 
graphy and  moral  talcs.    The  two  northern  recensions  of  the 
'  Paftcatanlra,  for  example,  show  considerable  Jaina  influence. 
The  work  of   this   period   culminates    in    the    activity  of 
Hemacandra,  with  whose  writings  we  deal  briefly  below, 
j      In  South  Indi.i  the  earliest  literary  movement  was  prc- 
;  domin.itely  Jaina.     In  Tamil  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  for  many  centuries  Jaina  poets  held  a  great  place. 
'  The  Jivaka   Cintdmafti,   perhaps  the  finest  of    all  Tamil 
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poems,  is  a  Jaina  xvork.  Eifiht  thousand  Jaina  it  is  saul, 
each  wrote  a  couplet,  and  the  xvhole  when  joined  to^jcther 
formed  the  famous  I<aladiyar.  Tn-<lay  th.  consists  of  only 
four  hundred  verses,  but  the  discrepancy  is  accounted  for 
bv  the  action  of  a  hostile  monarch  who  flung  the  whole 
nmltitude  of  poems  into  a  stream  and  destroyed  all  but 
four  hundred  particularly  ^ood  ones  !  Each  of  the  verses 
is  quite  unconnected  with  the  other,  but  has  a  most  unim- 
peachable moral,  and  so  they  are  taught  in  Tamil  schools 

to  this  day,  „  . 

More  famous  still  is  the  Ktirral  of  Tiruvalluvar,  the 
masterpiece  of  Tamil  literature.  Its  author,  an  outcaste  by 
birth  is  claimed  bv  every  sect  as  belonging  to  their  faith, 
but  Bishop  Cal.hvell  '  considers  its  tone  more  Jaina  than 
anything  else  '}  In  any  case  it  must  come  from  the  earliest 
'p.riod  ^\nother  name  that  adds  lustre  to  these  times  is 
that  of  a  Jaina  lady  Avvaiyar  '  the  Venerable  Matron  . 
one  of  the  most  admired  amongst  Tamil  poets,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  sister  of  Tiruvalluvar.  Nor  was  it  only  amongst 
the  fields  of  poesy  that  the  Jaina  gained  renown  ;  a  famous 
old   dictionary   and    the   great   Tamil   grammar   arc   also 

accredited  to  them. 

Jaina  writers  also  laid  the  foundations  of  Felugu  litera- 
ture and  classical  Kanarese  literature  begins  with  a  great 
succession  of  Jaina  poets  and  scholars.  The  period  of  their 
greatest  activity  runs  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  Jaina  writers  was  ""doubtedly 
Ilemacandra.  He  was  born  in  Dhanduka  near  Ahmadabad 
in  A  D.  1088  of  Jaina  parents,  his  real  name  being  probably 
Caiigadeva.  His  mother  dedicated  him  to  the  religious  life 
umler  the  care  of  a  monk  named  Devacandra,  who  took 
him  to  Cambav,  where  he  was  eventually  ordained  receiving 
the  new  name  of  Somacandra.  In  Cambay  he  studied 
logic,  dialectics,  grammar  and  poetry,  and  proved  him- 
self a  past  master  in  every  branch  of  study  he  took  up. 
'  Impa-iiil  Cazctteer,  ii.  435 
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llim.icaii'lr.i's  tli.uuc  ( ,inic  xslu'ii  lir  w.is  appdintcd  spokes- 
man  ol    tlir    laina    (niiiimiiiity   at    Anhilvfula    I'atana    to 
wck-.>ni.-  the  "^reat  Caulukya  kin^r,  J.tyasiiiiha  Si.ldharaja, 
(,n  his  return  from  a  famous  vietory  in  Mrilwfi.      His  poem 
won  the  kind's  heart,  and  he  was  apijointed  court  pandit  and 
eourt  annalist  m  tlie  royal  capital.     There  he  compiled  two 
lexicons  and  wmte  his  famous  I'rakrit  grammar,  with  which 
the  learned  king  was  so  deh-hted,  that  he  ent;aged  three 
hundred  copyists  for  tliree  years  to  transcribe  it,  and  sent 
copies  all  over   India.      Ilemacandra  was  just  as  popular 
witli    i.ivasiiiiha's  successor,  Kumarapala,  whom,  if  he  did 
not  actually  convert  to  Jainism,  he  at  lea>l  persuaded  to 
follow  the  jama  rule  (.f  non-killing,   and   to  build  many 
temples.      During    this    reign    Ilemacandra   continued    to 
write    .1    number    of    science    hand-books,    lives    of    Jama 
saints,  and  other  works,  including  a  llistory  of  Ciujarat  and 
the  famous  Yoga  Sastra  and  commentary  thereon  ;   and  he 
also  found  time  to  instruct  many  scholars  who  carried  on 
the  literary  tradition.    (In  Anhilvada  I'atana  one  may  still 
see  the  ink-stained  stone  on  whijh  Ilemacandra's  cushion 
was  placed,  and  where  he  dictated  his  works  to  his  pupils.) 
About  .\.  D.  1172  Ilemacandra  died  of  self-starvation,  in  the 
approved  jaina  fashion,  shortly  before  his  friend  and  patron 
Kumarapfda. 

,  It  is  astonishing  that  with  such  a  magnificent  record  of 
early  writers  the  Jaina  of  to-day,  despite  their  educational 
advantages,  should  number  so  few  authors  of  note  amongst 
them;  their  literary  activity  seems  at  present  to  find  its 
chief  outlet  in  journalism  and  pamphleteering.^ 

Modern  Jaina  liter.iture  is  mostly  in  Gujarati,  but  books 
in  Hindi  and  in  English  are  also  numerous. 

'  It  IS  interesting  and  encouraging  tc  notice  that  out  of  every 
possible  way  of  spreading  their  faith  the  laina  have  deliberately  chosen 
as  the  best  adapted  for  Oriental  use  the  now  classic  methods  selected 
by  the  groat  old  Christian  mibsionaries  (true  Tirthankara)  of  the  past. 
Thus  they  have  Jaina  tracts,  Jaina  newspapers.  Jaina  schools  and 
Jaina  hostels  ;  each  sect  has  also  its  own  Conference,  with  its  Ladies 
Day,  and  there  are  even  Jaina  Young  Men's  Association:. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  EMPTY  HEART  OF  JAINI5M 

The  moro  one  studies  J.unism,  the  more  one  is  struck 
with  the  pathos  of  its  empty  heart.  The  Jaina  beheve 
btrongly  in  the  duty  of  for-ivm-  others,  and  yet  have  no 
hope  of  forgiveness  from  a  Higher  Pouer  tor  themselves. 
They  shrink  from  sin  and  take  vows  to  guard  against  it, 
but  know  of  no  dynamie  force  outside  themselves  that 
could  enable  them  to  k.'ep  those  vows.  They  see  before 
them  an  austere  upward  path  of  righteousness,  but  know 
of  no  Guide  to  encourage  and  help  them  along  that  dif^i- 

ciUt  way.  r   ■  I   I 

A  scholar-saint  once  summed  up  the  Christian  taith  by 
saying  that  the  personal  friendship  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
was  that  gift  which  God  became  incarnate  to  bestow  on 
every  man  who  sought  it.     It  is  this  personal  friendship 
with  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  Nvhich  is  the  great  gift  that 
Christianity  has  to  offer  to  the  Jaina.     Already,  with  their 
power  of  hero-worship  and  their  intense  love  of  all  that  is 
gentle,  long-suffering  and  loving,  the  Jaina  cannot  but  be 
attracted  to  Him.     It  is  perhaps  easier  for  a  Jaina  than  it 
is  for  us  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  portrait  of  Himself 
which  Christ  drew  in  those  rules  tor  happiness  which  we  call 
the  Beatitudes ;  for,  while  approving  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, to  which  in  many  respects  their  own  rules  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  it  is  to  the  Beatitudes  that  they  are 
specially  attracted,  since  these  meet  their  faith  at  its  highest 
and  yf    point  out  a  still  higher  way. 
'       The  younger  laina  are  worried  by  the  old  ascetic  ideal 
!  that  is  placed  before  them.     They  feel,  even  when  they  can 
hardly  express  it,  that  the  ideal  needed  for  modern  life  is 
the  development,  not  the  negation,  of  personality ;    they 
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arc  al.u  iiRRa.inglv  InAvildcrcl  by  tin  ^onllict  bctNvr.n 
modern  scitiur  an<l  their  owa  la.lh.  1  lie  appeal  of  Chris- 
tianity may  enme  to  ihem  through  their  realizin-  that  the 
true  way  to  ensure  the  growth  of  one's  own  eharaeter  is  by 
t^aimng  the  noblest  of  friendships,  that  ol  the  man  (  hrist 

Jesus. 

But  It  is  when  talking  to  the  ol.ler  men  and  wonun  that 
one  realizes  most  how  restless  and  d.ssatislied  they  are  at 
heart,  since  the  ideal  their  religion  otters  them  is  a  ritual 
rather  than  a  i)ers..nal  holiness.     A  Jama  magistrate  once 
said  to  the  writer  :  •  1  call  Jamism  a  dummy  religion.    Lven 
if  I  took  bribes  and  gave  false  judgements,  I  should  still  be 
eonsidered  a  holy  man,  so  long  as  I  was  caret ul  never  to  eat 
after  d.irk.'     And  an  older  man  made  this  pathetic  con- 
fession :    •  It  IS  a  terrible  thing  to  a  Jaina  to  grow  old  :   we 
may  have  tried  all  our  lives  to  keep  our  innumerable  laws, 
but  we  know  the  awful  doom  that  awaits  us  if  we  have 
broken  even  one  of  them,  and  for  us  there  is  no  forgiveness.' 
His  pitiful  fear  seemed  wonderfully  to  enhance  the  glory 
„f  the  old  Evangel  :    '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance  '  ;  but  the  man  could  hardly  grasp  the 
fact  that,  while  the  Redeemer  of  the  World  never  uttered 
one  word  of  hope  or  forgiveness  to  strong,  self-suthcient, 
self-righteous  folk,  lie  freely  offered  the  riches  of  His  grace 
to  the  sinful  and  fallen,  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  to  women 
and  to  little  children. 

A  short  time  ago  the  writer  was  talking  to  a  student,  who 
had  himself  left  Jainism,  but  was  explaining  to  her  how  many 
beautiful  things  there  were  in  the  Jaina  creed.  At  length 
she  asked  him  why  he  was  no  longer  a  Jaina.  He  turned 
to  her  and  said:  '  Because  in  all  our  creed  there  is  no  such 
word  as  "grace".' 

In  a  book  such  as  this  one  can  only  throw  out  a  tew 
suggestions  for 'a  comparison  between  Jainism  and  Chris- 
ti  mity,  and  on^  of  the  chief  points  on  which  they  dilter  is 
in  the  value  they  give  to  sorrow.     To  Christian  thought 
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sorrow  is  not  luxcss.irily  .m  v\\\  :    to  llic  j.iin.t  it  is  cither 
;i  cai.iinily  U,  be  avoided  ;it  all  costs,  or  a  puiUbhiiKnt  from 
which  there  is  ao  escajie.     One  can  easily  understand  how 
Jainisin  arose:   how  sensitive  souls,  hndmj^  the  pain  of  the 
world   iiitolerai)le,  u^'uM  resolve  to  free  themselves  froi'.i 
every  tie  that  mij^ht  be  the  means  of  bringiii'^  sorrow  upon 
them,  and  to  ^ivo  no  more  hostages  to  fortune.     15ut  they 
forgot  that  by  shutting  themselves  off  from  pain  tiiey  closed 
the  gates  for  ever  ag.iinst  development,  not  realizing  that, 
as  all  advance  in  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  at  the  price 
of  weary  drudgery,  and  even  the  supreme  joy  of  motherhood 
is  not  won  without  danger  ,ind  pain,  so  character  can  only 
be  completely  developed  by  the  discipline  of  sorrow:    the 
•  only  result  of  shirking  suffering  is  for  scholars,  ignorance; 
for  women,  barrenness;   and  for  all,  even  the  highest,  moral 
atrophy. 

The  more  one  comes  to  know  the  Jaina,  the  more  sure  one 
feels  that  they  will  not  for  ever  remain  satisfied  with  the 
thought  of  a  divinity  which,   by  avoiding  emotion,   has 
become  a  characterless  being,  taking  no  interest  in  the  lives 
of  his  followers  and  powerless  to  help  them.     Already  many 
are  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  God  who,  becoming  incarnate 
for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  not  only  promulgated  a 
law  of  self-denial  and  of  loving-kindness  to  every  living  being 
more  stringent  and  far-reaching  than  the  Jaina  rule,  but  also 
Himself  suffered  in  Mis  life  and  death  more  loneliness,  more 
insults  and  more  pain  than  ever  Mahavira  endured,  and 
whose   suffering  only  increased    His    love   and    power    to 
phelp  men  in  their  sorrows.     Alone  amongst  the  religions 
i  of  the  world  the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus  opens  to  its  followers 
conquest  through  pain  and  mystic  joy  in  sorrow. 

Despite  the  differences  between  Jainism  and  Chris- 
tianity, the  re-emblancc  between  them  is  striking. 
Both  religions  arose  in  the  East,  and  both  are  to  this 
day  thoroughly  Oriental  in  their  character  and  spirit. 
The  founders  of  the  two  faiths  were  each  the  son  of  a 
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kint',  and  c.uh  left  Ins  In^l.  rst.ttc  t<.-  a  Lie  ot  poverty 
„ul  iiisiilt  K.ul,  w.m.Krecl  homeless  through  sunny 
lands  followed  l.v  a  ban-l  ot  twelve  disciples,  proclannin- 
the  beauty  of  poverty  of  spirit,  of  meekness,  of  righteous- 
ness, ol  mercy,  of  I)urity,  of  peace,  an-l  of  patient  sultenng. 
Alike  they  illustrated  their  teaching  from  Uie  everyday 
hie  of  the  .  .luntryside,  showing  how  much  greater  a  thnig 
it  was  '  to  be  '  than  '  to  do  ',  and  how  perilous  '  to  have  ; 
but  each  teacher  gave  his  followers  a  ditlerent  motive  f. 
rule  their  lives,  tor  the  command  of  the  one  was  to  love 
and  of  the  other  to  escape. 

The  Jaina  do  not  believe  in  one  supreme  Ciod.  Innumer- 
able  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves  have,  by  steadily 
eradicating  all  that  belongs  to  personality,  passed  to  take 
their  places  amongst  the  Siddha  in  a  still  land  of  endless  in- 
activity but  none  of  these  are  first  and  none  second:  all 
are  e^iual  ;  and  none  take  any  interest  m  the  human  toilers 
who  are  climbing  the  steep  ascent  leading  t.  'oal  which 

they  themselves  have  reached. 

'iiie  loss  sutfered  by  those  who  have  relimiuishc  r 

belief  in  a  supreme  God  it  is  impossible  adec^uately  to  g..    ,,c. 
For  in-t  n>.      tlK-  Jaina  can  have  no  conception  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  for  to  tliem  there  is  no  Clod  against  vvhom 
they  have  sinned,  but  whose  property  it  is  to  show  mercy, 
md  who,  by  pardoning  past  failure,   can  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  future   conquest.      The   Jaina,   when    they   do 
wrong,  ..nly  feel  that  they  sin  against  themselves,  injure 
their  own  characters,  and  so  lose  ground  on  the  upward 
way,  and  that  such  lost  progress  can  only  be  made  up  after 
countless  ages  of  useless  (because  unremembered)  suffering, 
nain   a  system  without  a  God  has  no  room  for  prayer, 
for  U  knows  of  no  almighty  and  most  merciful  Father  to 
whose  love  and  wisdom  1  lis  children  can  confide  their  secret 
desires  •  and  to  this  day  the  Jaina  count  it  a  sin  if  a  mother, 
watchiiig  beside  her  suffering  child,  should  appeal  to  some 
higher  power  to  save  the  little  life. 
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TluT.  >s  no  .,u.  .t  i.uUlut  t  lu- J.in.  M-l  to  bcMnnro  en...  .d 

„nesolvcnttlKa.an.v.Tw..knUlH,rn>ol.l..s.Mronlettcrs 
,,  the  thou.lU  Um.  ,  M..p...- .11  iMrr-rs  and  dl  dUhrcM^n^^ 
sv.  l>.v..  been  rrc.tcd  by  .!>.  sanu-  KUh-T  and  arc  chcrcfon 
,11  duldrcn  of  one  fa.ndy  ;  but  a  phdosophy  that  dcn.cs  ,1,. 
Fatlurhoo.l  ..f  (-i..d  is  able  to  deny  tl>e  brotlurbo  ,d  n|  nun  : 
land  .lH>  notices  on  .lu.r  tnnple  gates  slu.w  that  th.re  are 

'  no  people  in  India  n.ore  .-a^ted.oun.l  than  the  Jan-.a. 

'  The  ne.at.on  ot  a  personal  Cod  att.ets  also  .pe  anu  .dea 
of  heaven.  The  ja.na,  as  we  have  se.n,  .h,nk  of  n.ok^a  as 
.,  bm-  plaee  of  inaet.on  rea.  lud  by  those  who  through 
^ua^rU  an.l  auster.ty  have  eon,pletely  kuKd  all  the.r 
ind.v.lualUy  and  character  and  has.  imally  s,mpM    he 

tetters  of  rebirth.  The  ChrM.an,  hkc  the  J.una,  b.duc. 
in  a  state  whoso  bhss  we  shall  never  leave  bu,  to  the 
ChristKvn  heaven  is  also  that  sphere  where  , he  l..,rd     .od 

Cnnipotent  reigneth,  and  over  wluch  Ihs  wdl  has  absohUe 
swav      There,  in  a  golden  atmosphere  of  happme-ss,  the  re- 
deemed from  all  nations,  with  every  power  disnphnec   and 
developed,  move  without  let  or  hin.lrance  to  accomp  ish  the 
Divine  Nvill.     There  His  servants  serve  Ilim,  lor  they  see 
His  faee      It  is  a  land  full  of  joy  and  smgmg,  from  wh.eh 
,11  corrow  has  vanished,  not  becau.se  the  character  of  its 
citizens  has  become  so  stultified  that  they  can  no  more  feel 
grid   but  beea.se  tiie  promise  has  been  fulfilled  that      -od 
Himself  shall  be  with  them,  an.l  be  their  ( .o.  :    and  1  le  s h aU 
wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes  ;    and  .leath  shall  be 
no  more  ;   neither  shall  there  be  mourning,  nor  ery.ng,  no 
nam,  any  more.  ...  Ho  that  overcometh  [the  jina,  shall 
Tnhent  these  things  ;   and  I  will  l^e  his  God,  and  he  shall  be 
my  son.'  ^ 

enter  the  temple. 
3  Rev.  xxi.  3-4:  7- 
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Instead  of  a  (lod  delighting  in  mercy,  Nvho  rules  and 
judges  the  fair  world  that  He  has  made,  the  Jaina  have 
set  in  His  pl„;e  a  hiiloous  thing,  the  accumulated  energy 
of  past  actions,  karma,  which  can  no  more  be  affected  by 
lo\e  or  prayer  than  a  runaway  locomotive.  On  and  on 
it  goes,  rcmorsek^sly  dealing  out  mutilation  and  sutTering, 
till  the  energy  it  has  amassed  is  at  last  exhausted  and  a 
merciful  silence  follows.  The  belief  in  karma  and  trrns- 
mi"ration  kills  all  svmnathv  and  human  kindness  for 
sufferers,  since  anv  pain  a  man  endures  is  only  the  wages  he 
has  earned  in  a  previous  birth.  It  is  this  belief  that  is 
responsible  amongst  otl  r  thmgs  for  the  suffermg  of  the 
thousands  of  child  widows  in  India,  who  are  taught  that  they 
arc  now  rcapins.,  .he  fruit  of  their  unchastity  in  a  former  life. 
There  is  no  conscious  justice  in  this  solution,  for  how  can 
a  man  possibly  accept  a  sentence  as  righteous,  when  he 
does  not  even  know  for  what  he  is  being  tried  and  has  no 
recollection  of  ever  committing  the  crime  ? 

Much,  however,  as  the  Jaina  tmd  to  admire  in  Christianity, 
fone  of  their  tenets,  th-t  'limsa,  casts  for  them  a  great 

Ishadow  across  the  Christian  faith  :    they  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  are  stained  with  the  sin  of  animal  murder, 
"and   until  this  feeling  is  removed,  they  will  never  really 
unflerstand  the  beauty  of  our  religion. 

One  would  lik-  to  remind  'hem  first  of  the  quite  elemen- 
tary fact  til  t  a  great  many  Christians  are  actually  vege- 
tarians, and  that  no  Christian  is  under  any  obligation  to  eat 
meat  ;  in  fact  the  great  missionary  apostle  expressly  said. 
If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
;or  evermore  '.^  Not  as  though  there  were  any  sin  in  eat- 
ing or  in  not  eating  meat.  Jesus  Christ,  realizing  that  there 
were  enough  real  sins  already  in  the  world,  created  no  arti- 
ticial  ones  by  laying  down  ritual  regulations  for  His  followers 
to  govern  the  details  of  their  daily  lives.  But  though  He 
gave  them  no  narrow  code  of  rules,  as  though  they  had  been 

'   I  Cor.  viii.  13. 
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slavo.   Tic  did  lav  down  fnr  them  certain  great  principles 
on  which  thev  mic^ht  fa.hion  theii"  Hves  in  absolute  freedom, 
and  one  of  these  was  the  principle  of  self-sacr.f^emg  service 
Science  has  taught  us  that  the  physical  world  is  governed 
oy  the  law  of  sacrifice  :    that  all  existence  is  mamta.ned 
through  the  death  of  others,  and  that  every  living  organism 
i.  built   up   through  the  silent  and  invisible  Nvork  of  the 
.  minute   bactena   of   decay,   which  release  from  the  dead 
the  material  neMed  by  the  living.     It   is  this  .  ,me  la^v 
•of  sacrifice,  of  life  through  another's  death,  which  governs 
.also  the  spiritual  world.     When  animals  and  insects  are 
killed  that  a    Jaina   may    have   light  to  study,    material 
for  clothing,  shoes  to  wear,  bread  to  eat,  water  with  which 
to  wash,  or  air  to  breathe,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  sin  0 
murder  has  been  committed  (for  the  Jaina  have  no    yet 
learnt  clearly  to  distinguish  between  human  and  animal  life  ; 
but  to  the  Christian  it  seems  that  he  has  accepted  strength 
from  others,  which  he  is  therefore  bounl  to  «pc^d  in  ser- 
vice     And  this  is  the  reason  that  at  every  meal  he  thanks 
God  for  the  food  given  and  asks  that  the  f^^ng^^  gained 
may  be  used  in  God's  service.^    For  the  follower  of  Chri.t 
has  realized  that  his  very  entrance  into  the  world  was  pur- 
chased by  another's  pain  (perhaps  death),  and  that  through- 
out life  his  food,  his  clothing,  and  even  his  leisure  for  study  or 
for  art  is  earned  by  the  toil  of  others.   He  cannot  therefore 
\  count  himself  his  own,  but  as  a  '  debtor    he  is  bound  to  u 
his  life  and  lus  leisure  in  the  service  of  others,  that  they  in 
their  turn  mav  by  his  work  be  helped  to  labour  more  happily, 
,      Following  'this  thought,  we  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  0 
what    is    perhaps    one    great    purpose    of    G«d,    that    all 
creatures  should  be  linked   to  one  •-^'^her  by  golden 
I  chains  of   self-sacnficmg  service.      In   the  highest  realm 

nobis  et  hisce  creatuns  m  usu.n  no=tmn   .  u   me  ^a"  ^^^^-^ 

Doniinum  nostrum.     Amen. 
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cf  all  the  same  law  ^till  Imlds:  'Surely  He  hath 
borne  mir  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows.  ...  le  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  ,or  our 
iniquities  :  the  eliastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  ; 
and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.'  ^ 

But  the  golden  chain  that  binds  us  all  into  one  loving 
whole  is  broken  by  cruelty,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Jaina  fail. 
..   Their  belief  in  the  duty  of  not  killing  is  not  in  practice  com- 
j  plemented  by  an  equal  fear  of  cruelty.     It  is  surely  happier 
I  for  instance,  for  an  animal  to  be  well  tended,  well  fed,  and  well 
cared  for,  and  then  to  die  swiftly  and  painlessly  before  old  age 
,  and  suffering  conic  upon  it,  than  to  linger  on,  as  one  so  often 
sees  in  India  (even  in  ajaina  asylum  foranimals 2),  neglected, 
'  suffering,  and  even  starving,  once  it  has  passed  its  prime. 
Moreover,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  Ahiihsa 
is,  as  the  Jaina  themselves  admit,  a  reductio  ad  nhsmdiim. 
They  must  not  move  for  fear  of  treading  on  and  killing 
some  minute  insect;  for  the  same  reason  they  must  not  eat 
and  they  must  not  breathe.     So  that  in  order  no*-  to  com- 
mit hirhsa  Jaina  sometimes  commit  suicide,  yet  suicide  they 
consider  one  of  the  wickedest  of  crimes.''     It  is  scientifically 
impossible  to  take  as  a  life's  motto  Ahii'iisa  parama  dharma, 
since  it  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.     To  carry  it  out, 
a  man  ought  not  to  be  born,  lest  his  birth  should  cost  his 
mother  her  life  ;   he  must  not  continue  to  live  when  he  is 

'   Isaiah  liii.  4-6. 

*  These  asylums  or  PiVijarapflli  are  peculiar  to  Jainism,  and  all  sects 
of  the  Jaina  unite  in  striving  to  acquire  merit  by  supporting  them.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  large  towns  and  villages  throughout  India, 
and  house  decrepit  and  suffering  cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  goats,  &c.  ; 
even  p.ariah  dogs  are  collected  in  special  dog-carts  (i.e.  wheeled  cages) 
by  men  armed  with  long  iron  pincers  with  which  they  can  safely  pick 
up  the  most  savage  and  filthy  curs.  But,  as  far  as  any  real  kindness 
to  animals  is  concerned,  these  institutions  in  their  actual  working  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  however  meritorious  the  intention  of  their  founders 
may  have  been. 

'  The  whole  laina  position  in  relation  to  suicide  is,  however,  most 
puzzling.  App.irently  simple  suic  ide  is  held  to  be  a  crime,  but  santharo, 
nr  rclWriniic  sniriHp    is  .T  mpritorioiis  act. 

—     .' r-. •      -      - 
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burn,  since  every  instant  he  breathes  he  takes  hte  ;  he 
must  not  commit  suicide,  for  that  is  takmg  hf e ;  he  must 
not  even  die  a  natural  death,  for  in  the  burnms  of  lu. 
.  ,    Mse  after  death  s<.mc  hfe  xvnuld  be  destnn'ed. 

But  though  our  Lord  gave  to  H,s  followers  the  law  of  self- 
sacrificing  service,  not  that  of  Ahimsa,  He  was  neverthekss 
careful  to  teach  them  how  exccednigly  prec.ous  ,n  the  sight 
of  the  Creator  was  the  hfe  of  even   the  sma'est  of   H.s 
creatures.     '  Arc  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthmg? 
said  Christ   '  and  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father.'^     And  again  in  His  great  bermon 
on  the  Mount :    '  Behold  the  birds  of  the  heaven,  that  they 
sow  not,  neitl  :r  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  mto  barns  ;   and 
your  heavenly  Father  feedcth  them.'- 

And  so  through  all  the  history  of  Christendnm  it  has 

been  proved  true  that 

'  He  praycth  well,  who  lovcth  well 
]5()th  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  praycth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  thins?  both  great  and  small  ; 
For  th<   dear  Cod  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.' 
•      Another    great    difference    between     Christianity    and 
Tainism  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  Jainism  may  fatrly  be 
regarded  as  a  system  of  ethics  rather  than  a  religion,  yet  the 
I  intensely  self-centred  poi.     of  view  of  Jainism,  in  whuh  all 
!  actions  are  judged  by  the  profit  [pu.ya)  that  may  accrue 
i  from  them,  differentiates    it    also   from   altruistic    ethical 
systems;  and  this  self-centred  attitude,  perhaps,  it  is  .vhich 
largely  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  Jaina  as  a  whole  to 
1  take  their  share  in  social  reform. 

The  supreme  difference,  however,  between  Jaimsm  and 
Christianity  we  have  already  glanced  at  more  than  once; 
it  lies  in  their  treatment  of  personality  and  life.  1  he 
object  of  Christianity  is  to  educate  every  sense  and  to 
train  the  whole  personality,  till  the  highest  development  ,s 
reached  and  we  all  attain  '  unto  a  fullgrown  man,  unto  the 
•  St.  Matt.  X.  .9.  '  ■''■  ''=^"-  ''■  =^- 


System  of 
ethics. 
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life. 
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Tainism 


measure  of   t1  ture  rif   the  fulness   (if  Clirist '.*      The 

kcy-NV(ir(l  nf  i^.on  theothi-r  hand,  is  the  eliminatiuii 

of  pcrsonahty.  So  lung  as  a  man  has  to  Hvc  in  this  world, 
he  should  daily  eurtail  his  opportunities  of  development; 
:jid  if  he  attains  to  the  ascetie  life,  he  should  see  to  it  that 
his  personality  withers  the  f  ^-t'T,  for  atrophy  is  his  goal. 

it  will  be  remembered  that  before  Mahavlra's  death  nine 
out  of  his  twelve  disciples  carried  their  Master's  precepts  to 
'  their  logical  conclusion  and  gained  the  goal  of  death  through 
religious  suicide  by  starvation  ;  and  we  have  seen  how, 
through  the  long  centuries  right  down  to  the  present  time, 
this  has  been  the  practice  of  his  most  devoted  followers. 
What  could  be  a  greater  contrast  than  the  lives  of  the 
twelve  men  who  followed  Christ,  a-.id  whose  work  after 
His  death  and  resurrection  turned  die  dead  old  world 
upside  down  ;  for  the  Master  they  served  was  one  who  had 
come  to  give  Life,  and  to  give  it  nvTc  abunflantly. 

Tliere  is  a  strange  mysterv  in  Jainism  ;  for  though  it 
acknowledges  no  personal  (iod,  knowing  Him  neither  as 
Creator,  Father,  or  Friend,  yet  it  will  never  allow  itself  to  be 
called  an  atheistic  system.  Indeed  there  is  no  more  deadly- 
insult  that  one  could  level  at  a  Jaina  than  to  call  him  a 
nastika  or  atheist. 

It  is  as  if,  though  their  king  were  yet  unknown  to  them, 
they  were  nevertheless  all  uneonscioi'^'y  av/aiting  his  advent 
amongst  them,  and  proudly  called  themselves  royalists. 

The  marks  which  they  will  ask  to  see  in  one  who  claims  to 
be  their  king  will  be  the  proofs  of  Incarnation  (avatdra),  of 
Suffering  {tapa),  and  of  the  Majesty  of  a  Conqueror  {Jina). 
But  when  once  they  recognize  Him,  they  will  pour  out  at 
His  feet  all  the  wealth  of  their  trained  powers  of  self-denial 
and  renunciation.  Then  shall  He,  the  Desire  of  all  nations, 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  take  His  seat  on  the  empty 
throne  of  their  hearts,  and  He  shall  reign  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords  for  ever  and  ever. 

^  Kph.  iv.  13. 
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I.     AXAI.VSIS  OF  THK  NINE  CATF.CORIES 


First  Catkhorv  :  JIVA 
It  can  1)0  classified  : 
i.  In  two  divisions  : 


ii.   /;/  titrcc  divisions  : 


iii.  //;  four  divisions  : 


iv.   In  five  divisions : 


a.  Siddha. 

b.  S  aril  sari. 
a.  Male. 
h.  Female. 

c.  Neuter. 
a.  Naraki. 

/'.  Tiryanc. 
(.  Manusya. 

d.  Devata. 
,1.  Kkendriya.       (rnthvikaya,     Apikaya, 

Teukaya,   V.'iyuk.'iya,    Vanaspatik.'iya 

[Pratyeka,  Sadharana].) 

i).  l!e-indriya  (l)vindriya). 

,.  Tri-indriya  (Trindriya). 

d.  Corendriya  (Caturindriya). 

c.  Taficendriya  [Saihjnl  and  Asaiiijni]. 

,;.  I'rithvikaya. 

/'.  Apakfiya. 

c.  Teukaya. 
,/.  Vayukaya. 

e.  Vanaspatikaya. 

/.  Trasakaya. 
vi.  ///  seven  somc-ohat  ariificial  divisions  for  symmetry. 
vii.  In  eii^iit  divisions  :  ,i.  Salesi. 

d.  Those  swayed  by  Krisnalesya. 
„     Nilalcsya. 
,.     Kapotalesya. 
..     Tejolesya. 


V.  In  six  dii'isions 


L. 
d. 

e. 


h. 


Parimalesya. 

.Suklalesy.a. 

Alesl. 


vlii.  Artifiii.tl  d''<ision  into  nine  ilasses. 

Paryapta. 
Aparyapta. 


ix.  ///  ten  divisions  :  Ekendriya  | 
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llc-indriya 
Tri-indriya 
Coreiiiiriy.i 


Paryfiptf'. 

Aparyaptfi. 
\  Varyaptfi. 
(  Aparyapt.i. 
^  I'aryapta. 
(  Aparyapta. 


,  .        (  Paryapta. 
Pancendnya   J  ,  .   .- 

I  Aparyapta. 

X.  ///  c/cvi'ii  lii-isions  :    Ekendriya. 

He-indriya. 

Tri-indriya. 

Corendriya. 

Naraki. 

Tiryanc. 

Manusya. 

Pihavanap  iti  deva. 

\'yantara  deva. 

Jyntisi  deva. 

X'aimanika  deva. 
xi.  Arti/idul  liivishni  into  fiVelve  classes. 
xii.  Artifiiial  dhnsion  into  thirteen  classes. 
xiii.  Artificial  division  into  fourteen  classes,  t'wo  heinc;  nc:o,  vi- 

Suksnia  ekendriy  a. 

Badara  ekendriya. 

Second  Category:  AJIV.A. 

A.  Ariipi  Ajiva. 

I.  Dharmastikaya  (Dravya.  Ksetra,  Kala,  Phava,  Guna). 

Skandha. 

Desa. 

Pradesa. 
1.  Adharmastikaya  (Dravya,  Ksetra,  Kaja,  Hhava,  (iurial. 

Skandha. 

Oesa. 

Pradesa. 

3.  .\kasastikaya  (Dravya,  Ksetra,  Kala,  Bhfiva,  Giina). 

Skandha. 

Desa. 

Pradesa. 

4.  Kala  (Uravya,  Ksetra,  Kaja,  Bhava,  Ciuna). 

B.  Rufil  Aji~<\i. 

Pudgalastikiiya. 


a?pi:ndix 
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rUNVA. 

Nine  Kinds  of  I'unyn. 
Anna  punya. 
ITina  punya. 
Vastra  punya. 
Layan.i  punya. 
Sayana  punya. 

Mana  punya  (Manas  'V  Manasa  punya). 
^arira  or  Kfiya  nunyr 

8.  Vacana  punya. 

9.  Namaskara  punya. 

Forty  two  Fniits  of  Pioiya. 

1.  ^atavedaniya. 

2.  Cncagotra. 

3.  Manusya  ijati. 

4.  Manusya  anupurvi". 

5.  Devata  gati. 

6.  Devata  anupurvi. 
I'ancendriyapanuiii. 
Audarikasarira. 
Vaikreyasarira. 
Aharakasarira. 
Audarika  angopanga. 
\\iikreya  angopanga. 
Aharaka  angopanga. 
Taijasasarira. 
Karnianasarira. 

Vrajrarisabhanaraca  sanghayana. 
Samacaturastra  santhana. 

18.  ^ubha  varna. 

19.  ^ubha  gandha. 

20.  "iubha  rasa. 

21.  ^ubha  sparsa. 

22.  Agurulaghu  namakarma. 

23.  Paraghata  namakarma. 

24.  Ucchvasa  namakarma. 

25.  Atapa  namakarma. 

26.  Anusna  namakarma. 

27.  Subhavihayogati. 

28.  Nirmana  namakarma. 

29.  Trasa  namakarma. 

30.  Badara  namakarma. 


7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

16. 
17 
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3>- 
32. 
33- 
34- 
35- 
36. 

il- 
38. 

39- 

40. 

41. 

42, 


I'aryfipti  luimakarina. 
Slhira  naiiiakanna. 
Pratyeka  namakarina. 
Subha  namakarma. 
Subhaj^a  namakarnui. 
Siisvara  namakarma. 
Adeya  namakarma. 
Yasokirtii  namakarma. 
Devata  fiyusya. 
Manusya  ."lyusya. 
Tiryanc  fiyusya. 
Tirthankara  namakarma. 


Fourth  Category:  P.-\I'.\. 

High  I  ecu  Kinds  of  Sm. 

1.  Jiva  hiiiisa. 

(/.  Bhava  hiiiisa. 
b.  Dravya  hiiiisa. 

2.  Asatya  or  Mrisavada. 

Adattadana. 

Abrahmacarya. 

Parij,'raha. 

,  Krodha. ,  ,.,     ,    (  <r.  Aprasasta. 

kinds  \  ,    ,/  , 
.  Mana.     |  1 0.  Prasasta. 

.  Mayri.     'Lt-ni^t/i  0/  time  inditli^ed  in  :  AnantanubandhI, 

.  Lobha.    '      Apratyakhyani,  PratyakhyanI,  Sanjvalan;".. 

.  Kaga  or  Asakti. 

n.  Uvesa  or  Irsya. 

12.  Klesa. 

13.  Abhyakhyana. 

14.  Paisunya. 

15.  Ninda. 

16.  Rati,  .\rati. 

17.  Mayamrisa. 

18.  Mithyildarsana  .4alya. 

Some  of  the  twenty-five  divisions  ot  Mithyadarsana  Salya  : 
Laukika  mithyatva. 
Lokottara  mithyatva. 
Abhigrahika  mithyatva. 
Ajnana  mithsatva. 
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Aviiiiiya  initliy."it\.i. 

Airiianri  niiiliyAi\.i. 

An.ibhigrahik.i  iniiliy.'itv;!. 

ilu  Eight) 

■-t:co  Results  0/  Sin  : 

l-'ii'C  Juanavd)  aniya. 

,. 

1 .   Matijurinfivaraniy.-i. 

2. 

2.  Srutajnrinavaraniya. 

3- 

3.  Avadhijn.infivaraniya. 

4. 

4.  Manahpar>''"»yaj"'''"''^'="'^'?'>'''- 

5- 

5.   Kevalajnanavar.iniya. 

Five  Afititrth'ii. 

6. 

I.   Danfintarfiya. 

7- 

2.  Labhfintaraya. 

8. 

3.  HhoK'antaraya. 

9- 

4.   Upabhogantaraya. 

10. 

5.  Viryantaraya. 

7/ie  Four  Dnrsunararaniya 

II. 

I.  Caksudarsanavaraniya. 

12. 

2.  Acaksudarsanavaraniya. 

13- 

3.  Avadhidarsanavaraniya. 

M- 

4.  Kevaladarsanavaranfya. 

J'he  Five  A'idra. 

15- 

I.   Nidrfi. 

16. 

2.  Nidranidra. 

17- 

3.  Fracak'i. 

18. 

4.  Pracak'ipracala. 

19- 

5.  Styanarddhi  {or  Thinarddhi). 

Five  UnJassijJeit  Results. 

20. 

Nicagotra. 

21. 

Narakagati. 

22. 

Asatavedaniya. 

23- 

Xarakanupurvi. 

24. 

Narakayu. 

rvJcnty-five  KaMya. 

25-40. 

Sixteen  already  discussed   (Anger, 

and  their  subdivisions) 

and  Nine  Nokasaya,  nan-iCly 

41. 

Hasya. 

42. 

Rati. 

43 

Arali. 

Pride,  Deceit,  Envy, 
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44.  Uli.iyii. 

45.  Sok.i. 

46.  Duj^anch.i. 

47.  I'uni^avctla. 
4)5.  Stnvcda. 

49.  Napuiiisakaveda. 

Six  /\,-ui!t.i  <i//ti/i'ix  CVdJj-. 

50.  Tiryanc  aniipuivi. 

51.  Tiryanc  gati. 

52.  i:kcnclriya  nama. 

53.  l!e-indriya  naiiia. 

54.  Tri-imlriya  nfiiiia. 

55.  Coreiulriya  n.ima. 

M'v  I'hysiC'd  lUcmiilus. 

56.  Asubba  \  ihfiyojjati. 

57.  Upaghata  nama. 

58.  Asubha  varna. 

59.  Asubba  gandba. 
(to.  Aiiibba  rasa. 

61.  Asubba  sparsa. 

Five  Sdiighciiii. 

62.  Ki?abh.inriraca  sanghena. 

63.  Narac.i  (or  .Narfiya)  sanghena. 

64.  Avdhanaraca  (-narfiya)  sangbena. 

65.  Kibka  sanghena. 

66.  Sevartt.i  sanghena. 

I'i've  Siiihillidiiti. 
t)-j.  Nyagrodhapariinandali  saiiisthana. 

68.  Sadi  saiiisthana. 

69.  Kubjaka  saiiisthana. 

70.  \'amana  saiiisthana. 

71.  llund.i  saiii^'ban.i. 

St/tdvaia  Dasiiku. 

72.  Sthavara. 

73.  Suksma. 

74.  Aparyapti. 

75.  Sadharana. 

76.  Asthira. 

77.  Asubha. 
7S.  Durbhaga. 
79.  Dusvara. 


AI'IM.NDFX 
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80.  An.'idey.i. 

81.  Ay  I' a. 

82.  MItliy.itv.i  niohamy.i. 

II  111   CMl.iiOKV  ;    .\.SK W'A. 

I'ioty-hc"  I  hitfClhiiiii,\\  liy  wliii  li  K.irin.i       ly  enter. 


I. 


Kan. I  I  Kama).    1 


2.  .\nkli  I  (Aksal 

3.  NTika  (Nas). 

4.  Jibha  (Jihval. 
;.   Spars, I. 

6.  KrO(ll.a.\ 

7.  Mana. 
.S.  Mfiy.-i. 
9.   I.oblia 

10.  Killin},'. 

11.  Lying. 
Thieving 
Co\etinL' 


12 


K.irma  enters  through  tlie  Five  Senses. 


K.irma  enters  through  the  I  our  Kasaya 


Karma  enters  through   not  takint(  the  five 
vows  to  avoid  these  sins. 


I 

14.  Unchastity. 

">•  ^l'"''-    ^  Karma  enters  through  not  maintaining  the  Three 

Yoga  (control). 


16.  Hofiy. 

17.  Speech. 


T-vcnty-fi 

Kfiyiki. 

,'\dhikarariiki. 

1  radvesiki. 

Parltapaniki. 

Pranatipatikf. 

Arambhikf. 

Parigrahiki. 

Mayapratyayikf. 

Mithyadarsanapraty.iyiki 
10.  Apratyakhyaniki. 
n.  Dristiki. 

Spristikf. 

Prfilityaki. 

Siimantopanipatiki. 

Xa'sastrikl. 

.Svahastiki. 

.■\jnapaniki. 

X 


Mino)  Aha'a. 


.■>• 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 


12. 

13- 
14- 

15- 
16. 

17- 


3o6 


Al'l'l  NhlX 


iS.   \aid.iraiiiki. 
IV.  An."it)ho^;iki. 

20.  .\n.ivak,ink':,i|)r.ity.iyiki. 

21.  I'r.iyd^jiki. 

22.  Samuel. lyiki. 

23.  I'leiniki. 

24.  iJvcsiki. 

25.  Iry.ip.ilhlki. 

Sixiil  Cau.i.OKv:    SAMVAKA. 

Kifty-scvL-n  W.iys  of  Iinpetlint,'  K.irma. 

I.  Iry.i  bamiti. 

'.  Uh.is.'i  saniiti. 

3.  Es.ina  s.imiti. 

4.  Adananiksepana  samiti. 

5.  I'arith.lpanik.'i  samiti  {<''■  I'tsarga  samiti). 

7/irif  Ciiipti. 

6.  Manogupti. 

(/.  As.ilk.ilp.m.uiyogi. 
h.  Samal.ibhavini. 
c.  .\tmaramata. 

7.  Vacanagupti. 

a.  Maun.'ivalamhi. 
/'.  Vakniyarii. 

8.  K.'iyagiipti. 

.(.  \athasritr.ictstriniyaini. 

b.  Cestfmivrilti. 

(j.   Ksudhfi  p.i  -is.ilia. 
10.  Tris.'i  ,, 

II.  Sita  ,, 

12.  Usna  ,. 

13.  Daiiisa 

14.  X'astra  „ 

15.  Arati 

16.  Stri 

17.  Carya  „ 

iS.  Naisidhiki  (NaisedhikI)  parisaha. 

19.  Sayyfi  parisaha. 

20.  Akrosa      >, 


AlM'l  NDI.X 

21.  illi.l  p.lll^.tli.l. 

:2.  N  .iiiL.i  {\  ,11, in. I)  p.iiis.ilia. 

33.  Al.ibli.i 

24.  Hogii  .. 

25.  Tfinasp.irsa  ■. 

26.  Mcl.i 

27.  S.itk;ir;i  )• 
2,S.  rrajufi  n 
2').  Ajh.in.i  i< 

30.  Samyaktwi  1, 

7c>i  /W/<'.  <>/■  .lA'///(-i  iDab.i  Yat'alliarinai. 

31.  Ksaiu.i. 

32.  Mrirda\a. 

33.  Atjav.i. 

34.  Niilolihata. 

35.  Tapa  (I'.ipas). 

36.  Saiiiyaina. 

37.  .Satya. 
3,S.  .Sauca. 

39.  Akiiiiilinatva. 

40.  Brahraacarya. 

J-'ii'd  Ccin/r,i  or  Rules  of  Comluct. 

41.  Samayika  caritra. 

42.  Chedopasthapaniya  caritra. 

43.  Pariharavisuddha  caritra. 

44.  Siiksmasainp.ir.lya  c.iritra. 

45.  Vatliakhyat.i  caritra. 

Twelve  IViuiiiina  (or  AnupnksiX). 

46.  .\niiya  bhfivan.i. 

47.  Asarana 

48.  Saiiisara 

49.  F.katva 

50.  Anyatva       ,, 

51.  .Vsauca 

52.  .\srava 

53.  Saiiivara 

54.  Nirjara 

55.  Loka 

56.  Hodliibija    . 

57.  Dharma      , 


?«>7 


;•  Nine  fust  Reflections. 


Three  additional  Retlections. 
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APri'NDIX 


4- 
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Skve.mh  Catki.orv:  HANDIIA. 

liond.ij,'e  to  K.irina  is  of  four  kinds  : 

1.  I'rakriti. 

2.  Sthiti. 

3.  AnubhfiKa. 

4.  Fradesa. 

Kii.iiiH  Catkcory:    NIRJAKA. 

Karma  can  be  destroyed  by  -.-Stx  I'.xti'rior  i  Rfihya) 

1.  Anasana. 

ii,  Itvara. 

/'.  Yavatkathika. 

2.  I'nodari. 

3.  X'rittisanksepa. 

(/.  Dravya. 

/'.   Ksetra. 

,.   Ka!a. 

//.  Rhfiva. 
I^asatyaga. 
Kayaklesa. 
6.  Saiiilinata. 

<^  Indriya  satiilinatfi. 

/'.   Kasaya  saiiilinata. 
( .  Yoga  saiiilinata. 

(/.  Viviktacarya. 

Six  Interior  (Abhyantara)  Austeritit's. 

1.  Prayascitta. 

2.  Vinaya. 
ii.  Jiiana   vinaya. 
/'.  I/arsana     ,, 
(".  Caritra       ,, 
d.  Mana  „ 
c.  Vacana      „ 
/.  Kfiya 
if.  Kalpa         ,, 

3.  X'aiyfivacca  (Wiiyavritya). 

4.  Svfidhyaya. 

5.  Dhyana. 
Arta  dhyana.      \ 
Kaudra  dhyana.) 
Dharma  dhyana.) 
.Sukla  diiyana.     ) 

6.  Utsarga. 


Austerities. 


evil, 
•iood. 


Ai'PKNDIX 

Ninth  Catkgorv  :  MOKSA. 

InluibitCii  by  Fifteen  Ki>iih  of  Siddlui. 

1.  Jina  Siddha. 

2.  Ajina  Siddha. 

3.  Tirtha  Siddha. 

4.  Atirtha  Siddha. 

5.  Grihalinga  Siddha. 

6.  Anyalinga  Siddha. 

7.  Svalinga  Siddha. 

8.  I'uUiiiga  Siddha. 

9.  Strilinsja  Siddha. 

10.  Napumsakalinga  Siddha. 
1!.  15uddhabohi  Siddha. 

12.  I'ratyekabuddha  Siddha. 

13.  Svayatnbuddha  Siddha. 

14.  Kka  Siddha. 

15.  .\neka  Siddha. 

End  of  the  Nine  Categories. 

ANALYt;is  OF  Karma. 

Four  Sources  of  Kcirinu. 
.Avirati. 
Kasaya. 
Yoga. 
Mithyatva. 

Eii^ht  Kinds  of  k',iym,i. 

A.  Ghfitin  Karma. 

I.  J  liar avaraniya  karma. 
a.  Matijnanavaraniya. 

Utpatikl. 

\'ainayikl. 

Parinamiki. 

Kamiki. 
/'.  Sruiajfianavaraniya. 
i.  Manahparyayajnanavaraniya. 
d.  Avadhijnanavaraniya. 
c.  Kevalajfianavaraniya. 
/.  Mali  ajnana. 
^.  Sruta  ajnana. 
//.  Vibhafiga  jpana. 
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Arri:NM)ix 


;.   I  ).irs.inriv,ir.uiiya  kiirnia. 

3.  Mohaniya  kann.'. 

Some  of  tlie  twenty-tii,'hl  divisions 
Mithyfitvainoli.iniya  karma. 
Misran.  baniya  karma. 
Samyaktvamohaniya  karma. 
1  )arsinaniohanIya  karma. 
Caritramohaniya  karma. 

4.  Antaraya  kanna. 
A^^hatin  karm.i. 

5.  \'e(laniya  karma. 

Satavedanly.i. 
.\satavedaniy.i. 

6.  \)u  karm.i. 

,1.   Dev.i  ayu  karma. 

lyotisi  ayu  k.irma. 
Vyant.ira  ayu  karma. 
X'aimanika  .lyu  karma. 
Hhavanapati  ayu  karma. 
Manusya  ayu  karma. 


/'. 


KarmabhCuiii 


Asi. 

Masi, 

Kasi. 


Akarmabhumi. 

c.  Tiryanc  ayu  karma. 

,/.   Naraka  ayu  karma. 
Nama  karma, 
(iotra  karma. 


J /mv  7\-iislS  of  Karnui. 

Satla  karma. 
Handha  karma. 
Udaya  karma. 

y'Ci'O  types  of  Kanna. 

Nikacita  atid  Sithila  karma. 

I'ourtccn  Steps  t'f  I.themtion fioni  Karnui. 

(Cauda  Giinastlianaka.) 

1.  Mithyatv.i  i^unasthanaka. 

X'yaktamithyatva  ganasthan;ka. 
Avyaktamithyatva  gunasthfinaka. 

2.  Sasv.asadana  gunasthanaka. 


.MTKNDIX 


3" 


8. 
9- 

!0. 
II. 
12. 

I,v 
14 


Misr.i  j;unasthan.ika. 
.\vii-.itis.iinyagdristi  gunasthfinaka. 
Desavirati  {or  Saiiiyatasamyata)  gunasthanak.i. 
rt.  Jaghanya  desavirati. 

b.  Madhyama  desavirati. 

c.  Utkrista  desavirati. 
Pramatta  gunasthanaka. 
Apramatta  gunasthanaka. 

Niyatibadara  U'r  Apurvakarana)  gunasthanaka. 
Aniyatibfulara  gunasthanaka. 
Suksmasamparaya  gunasthanaka. 
Upasantamoha  gunasthanaka. 
Ksinamoha  gunasthanaka. 
Sayogikevah  guriasthanaka. 
,  Ayogikevali  gunasthanaka 
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Abhayadevasuri.  .S4. 
Abhijjr.ihika  mitliyfitvn,  131. 
Abhikhanath      ittliinaiii      kahaiii 

kaha  itanic,  236. 
Abhinandana,  52,  312. 
Abhyakhyana,  129. 
Ablutions,  228. 
Abotana,  195. 
Abrahniacarya.  119. 
Abstinence,  262  f. 
Abu.  252,  282 ff. 
Acak-uclarsanavaraiiiya,  133. 
Acatanga  Sutra,  13, 16,  27 n.,  9<S  n.. 

99  n.,  I28n. 
Acarya,    8on.,    229,    24of.,    254, 

262. 
Acarya,   Thirty-six    ciiialitics    of, 

241. 
Account  books,  worship  ot,  261. 
Acela  parisaha,  149  n. 
Acuya,  270. 

Adananiksepana  satniti,  146,  234. 
Adattadana,  1 19. 
Adattildana  viraniaria  vrata,  20S. 
Addiiasamaya  Kali,  107. 
Adcya  namakarrna,  1 15. 
Adharma,  106  n. 
Adharmastikaya,  106  ft". 
Adhikaraniki  asrava,  141. 
Adhogati,  166. 
Adholoka,  271. 
Adinatha,  itv  Kisabhadeva. 
Adoration.  I'rayer  of,  242. 
Adultery,  ^Vi'  Chastity. 
.Xffei  tion,  ,f<v  Attachment. 
Afghanistan.  74. 
Againikagacclia,  87. 
Agh.atin  karma.  184,  190. 
.Agnibhuti,  65. 
Agni  Kumara.  269,  277. 
Agriculture,  214. 
.Xgurulaghu  nainakarnia,  114. 
Ahara,  104. 

.■\haraka  ai'ignpanga.  113. 
Aharakasanra.  1 13. 


I    .Miiiiisa.  89,  100,  I  16,  234,  2941'!". 
.Vhiiiisa  dharuia,  1 16. 
.Mimadabad,    19,    87,    163,     164, 

283  ("f.,  293  n. 
.Ahoratra,  272  n. 
Ail.ika  .Sravaka,  224. 
Air.  100. 
.Xiayapfda,  17. 
.\iina  Siddha,  170. 
Ajitanatha,  51,  312. 
Ajiva,  78,  96,  106,  300. 
Ajivika  onler,  58,  86. 
A  j  nana,  175. 
Ajnana  mitiiyat\a,  131. 
.■\)Tiana  parisaha,  151. 
.vjnfi;'  '.niki  asrava,  142. 
Akauipita,  65,  65  n. 
.\k.irniabhumi,  181. 
Akasastikaya,  lo6fif. 
.Xkiiiicinatva,  154. 
Akriyavada  doctrine,  91. 
Akrosa  parisaha,  1 50. 
.Aksa  fisrava,  scy  Ankha  asrava. 
.Aksata  puja,  229,  250,  251,  252, 

254. 
.Mabha  parisaha.  1 50. 
Alabhikfi,  42. 
.Ma-ud-din,  17. 
Alesi.  104. 
Aims,  133. 

Aloi  pana  bhoyana,  234. 
.Moka,  108. 

Alphabet,  invention  of,  274. 
Amania,  277. 
.Amara,  232. 
.\mara,  278. 
.\masa,  261. 
Amba.  268. 
Atnbada,  277. 
.Aniharasa,  268. 
.\mbela,  263. 
.\niohe,  270. 

.\nab!iigrahika  niithyatva,  1 31. 
.\nrd3h0giki  asra\a,  143. 
.•^nadeya,  138. 


INDKX 


.^»5 


iisrava. 


An^alniKli.in.i 


Anaiul.i,  276. 
Anandasriiv.ika,  zjCi. 
Anandavij.iyaji,  23911. 
Anantanatha,  55.  313- 
Anantanubamlhi,  123- 
Anantavirya.  278. 
Anapana  prana,  96. 
Anapanni,  270. 
Anarthadanda  vrata,  214 
Anasana,  163. 
Anata,  270. 

Anatomy,  Jaina  ideas  of,  I37- 
Anavakanksapratyayiki 

143- 
Ancalagaccha,  '^'ii.,  87 

Ancestors,  266. 
Anekantavadin,  91. 
Antka  Siddha,  171. 
Anga,  40. 
Afiga     pfija. 

pCija. 
Anga,  the  eleven,  1 3,  64,  72,  So  n., 

84,  240. 
Angalunchanapiija.  251. 

Anger.  103.  1 19  ff.,  173,181. '67"-; 

see  also  Krodha. 
Anhilvada     Tatana,    see    Tataiia 

(Anhilvada). 
Anim'als,  lot,  102. 
Animals,  asylums  for.  296.  296  n. 
Animals,  kindness    to,   61,   206, 

294  i\. ;  see  also  Ahiiiisa. 
Animism,  89,  97- 
Anitya  bhavana,  156. 
Atiiyatibadara  gunasthanaka,  1 09. 
Afijanasalaka,  263. 
Ankha  asrava,  139. 

Anna  punya,  no. 

Anojja,  29. 

Antagada  Dasfinga,  13. 

Antakri'tanga,  13. 

Antaratyaga,  154"- 

Antar.aya   karma,   133 
190  n. 

AntarinuhCirtta,  98  n. 

Anubhaga,  162. 

Anubimablifi-^i,  235. 

Anuja,  29. 

Anukampfi,  1S7. 

Anumatityfiga  pratntia 


183,   184 


o->  -i^ 


Anumodanavrata  pratmia,  223  n 
Anima  vihap.ina  bhoyane,  236. 
Anupreksa,  see  Bhavana. 


Aniisna  namakarm.i,  1 14. 
Anutt'aravasi  Deva,  up- 
Anuttaravimana,  270,  272. 
Anuttaropapatik.i,  13. 
Anuttarovavai  D.ibfinga,  13. 
Aniivii  mitoggaha  jTiti,  236. 
Anuvrata,  the  five,  205,  210,  257. 
Anuyogadvfira,  14. 
Anyaliiiga  Siddha,  1 71. 
Anyatv.i  bhavana,  158. 
Apacakhanavaraniy.i,JtvApratya- 

khyani. 
.Vpadhyana.  214. 
Ap.akaya,  97.  98,  102,  104,  105. 
Apapfi,  61. 
Aparajita,  Son.,  270. 
Aparigralia  vrata,  237. 
Aiiaryfiptfi,  104,  105,  loT.. 
Aparyapti,  138. 

Apasaro,   Apasara,    81,    83,    14'^ 
i       158,21;. 217, 219,23211., 239fl-. 
I       254,  258,  259 ff. 
!    -"^Pe,  52. 

I   Apramatta  gunasthanaka,  le^. 
!    Aprasasta  krodha,  120. 
I   Apratyakhyani,  123. 
:   Apratyakhyaniki  asrava,  142. 
i   .\purvakarana,  188. 
1  .\raj.a.  see  Nuns. 
!   .Arambhatyaga  pratima,  223. 
.\rambhiki  asrava,  141. 
Arana,  270. 
.Aranatha,  56,  313. 
.\rati,  266. 
Arati  parisaha,  I49- 
.\rati  puja,  250,  252. 
Arati.  Rati,  135. 
Architecture.  279  ff. 
Arcot,  18. 

ArdhaMagadhi,  15,286. 
Ardhanaraca  sanghena,  137. 
.A.rdraka,  59. 
.Arhata,  39. 
Arihanta,  39,  220,  229,  232,  241, 

254-  .       ^ 

Arista  Nemmatha,  57. 

Arjava,  1 5 ' 

Annenia,  285. 

Arta  dhyana,  168. 

Artha,  244n. 

Artificers,  Temple  of  the,  282. 

Aruhanta,  39. 

Arupi  Ajiva,  106. 
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Aryaraksita,  7S  n. 

As.idhri  Acarya,  73. 

As^icihi  p\inciiia,  261. 

Asakti.  126. 

Asatiijiii  paiiccndriya,  101.  io<'. 

Asarana  bhavana,  I  57. 

Asataiifi  niilhyatva,  131. 

Asatavedaniya,  134,  179. 

Asatkalpana  viyogi,  147. 

Asatkarya  doctrine,  90. 

Asatya,  IlX. 

Asatya  tya^a,  235. 

Asauca  bhavana,  159. 

Ascetic,  the  ideal,  2^S. 

Ascctici'^ni,  Ascetic^,  i  ff.,  23,  30, 
32,  54tT.,40.48,  73.f^f^''>2.i3i- 
1451!.,  188  ff.,  225  ff.,  2«9_ff. 

Abcetics,  tive  vows  of,  234(1'. 
—  ten  duties  of,  151  ff. 

Asi,  iSl. 

.\sipata,  268. 

Asoka,  King,  12,  7on.,  74,  74  "•• 
85,  2S0. 

.Asoka  tree,  31,  191,  225,  269. 

,\srama,  3. 

.\srava,  216. 

Asrava,  the  forty-two,  iion.,  139. 

_  305  f- 

Asrava  bhavana,  159. 

Assistant  vows,  stv  Gunavrata. 

Astapada,  i.e.  Kailasa,  51. 

.Asteya  vrata,  235. 

..\stha,  187. 

Asthikagrama,  41. 

Asthira,  138. 

Astikaya,  61. 

Astrologers,  193,  196. 

Astronomy,  70. 

Asubha,  138. 

Asubha  asrava,  141 . 

Asubha  gandha,  136. 

Asubha  karma,  139. 

Asubha  rasa,  136. 

Asubha  sparsa,  136. 

Asubha  varna,  136. 

.Asubha  vihayogati,  136. 

Asura  Kumara,  269. 

Asvamitra,  73. 

Asvascna,  King,  48. 

.Asvina,  266. 

Atapa  namakarma,  1 1 4. 

Aticara,  tive,  205  ff. 


.■\tithi  saiiivibhaga  vrata,  2iSf. 
Atma,  37,  91.  ')A,  95-  '7^^- 
Atniarrmiaji,  239 n. 
.Xtmarani.itfi,  147. 
.Attachment,  126,  130,  1 36. 
.Attraction,  .ur  .Adharmastik.ay.i. 
.Aturapratjakhyfm.i,  15. 
.Auction  of  ghi,  252. 
Audarika  angopanga,  1 13. 
.Audarika     body,    Jtv    Audarika- 

sarira. 
.Audarikasarira,  1 13,  206. 
.Aupapatika,  13. 
.Auspicious  signs,  23  t(. 
.Austerity,  89.  153,  155,  160,  229, 

254  ;  Si-(-  (i/so  Tapa. 
.\usterities,  the  six  exterior,  163  fif. 
—  the  six  interior.  165  ff. 

.Avadhidarsanavaraniya,  1 33. 

.Avadhi  jn.lna,  33. 

.Avadhijnanfivaraniya,  132,  177. 

.Avalika,  272  n. 

.A\anti  Kumara,  75. 

.Avarice,  I52ff. ;  scv  a/so  I.obha. 

.Avartana,  216,  220. 

.Avasahl,  229. 

Avasarpini,  68  n,  272  tT. 

.Avasyaka,  14.  258. 

.Avatara,  29S  ;  jtv  Incarnation. 

Avidya,  91. 

.Avinaya  mithyatva,  1 31. 

.Avirati  karma,  173. 

Aviratisamyagdristi        gutiastha- 
naka,  186. 

Avrata,  the  five,  140  ff.,  162. 

Avvaiy.ir,  287. 

Avyakta,  73. 

.Avyaktamithyatva  gunasthanaka, 
185. 

.Ayanabhanda  nikhevana,  235. 

Ayasa,  139. 

.Ayodhya,  48,  5'.  55- 

.Ayogikevalr  gunasthanaka,  191. 

Ayu  karma,  180  ft'.,  184,  190  n. 

.Ayu  prana,  96. 
.Ayuhpaccakhana,  15. 
.Ayusya,  1 16. 

Babyhood,  193. 

Hadami,  281. 

Badara,  106. 

Badara  namakarma,  115. 

Bahubala.  i^2. 
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Kal.ideva,  56  n.,  5K,  =74.  277- 

Hala  prana,  96. 

liandagi,  247. 

liandha,  161  If.,  1.S5,  30«. 

Haniya,  21,  22,  240  n. 

Hanyan  tree,  225,  269. 

Happ.ibliattisuri,  .S3  ft. 

liareilly,  280. 

Barnda,  233. 

narodia,  U.  D-,  92. 

Hasti,  285. 

Heads.  tcUiriK  of,  243,  254.  -S^^- 

He-indnyajiva,  97,  99  ft-.  104- 

He-indriya  nama,  136. 

HcRKiriK',  219,  229tif. 

Benares,  H^,  49-  7^. 

Renfirsi  Uass,  Mr.  Lala,  35,  5on. 
ii6n.,  iiSn. 

liergson,  107  n. 

liesarh,  21. 

Betel  nut,  scr  Sopari. 

Betrothal  ceremonies,  195  t1- 

Betta,  2H5. 

Bhadaravo,  month  of,  sc'f  Bliadra- 

pada. 
lihadde,  270. 
Bhaddila,  64. 
Bhaddilapura,  53. 
Bhadrabahu,  10,  18.  70  ff.,  Son. 
Bhadrabahu  Saiiihita,  70. 
Bhadrajina,  278. 
Bhadrapada,  76,  260. 
Bhadrika,  42- 

Bhagavadgita,  Ii2n.,  128,  239. 
Bhagavatlji,  13,  239. 
lihaibTja,  263. 
Bhairava,  264. 
Bhaktamara  stotra,  Son. 
Bhakti.  127  tT.,  178. 
Bhanajf,  88. 

Bhandarkar,  Dr.,  81  n..  9on.,  92, 
95n.,  106 n.,  I79n.,  i82n..  Ib4n. 
Bharata,  i.e.  India,  56,  216  n. 
Bharata,   King,    51,    121  n.,   158, 
170. 

Bharataksetra,  170. 

Bhasa,  104. 

lihasa  samiti,  145.  234- 

Bhava,  108,  164. 

Bhava  hiiiisa,  II7- 

Bhavana,  Panca,  234. 

Bhavana,  the  twelve,  I  56  fif. 

Bhavanapati,  105,  181,  269. 


84.  86. 


200  tf. 


160. 


iih."iva  piija,  228  f. 
Bhavnagar,  1 3. 
lUiavya  jiva,  242  n. 
Hhaya,  1 3 5. 
Bhayaiii  parijanai,  235. 
nhogfintar.iya,  133.  1S3 
Bhopal,  226. 
BhCita,  265  f.,  269. 
Bhutavayi,  270. 
Bihar,  8,  13,  17,40,41. 
Bindusara,  10. 
Birth  ceremonies,  1931' 
Black  statues,  58. 
Blemishes,  physical.  136. 
Boar,  54. 

Bodhibija  bhav.ana,  160. 
Bodhidurlabha  bhavana, 
Bolachotha,  263. 
Bombay,  233. 
Bondage  to  karma,  162. 
Borsad,  251  n. 
I   Brahma,  31.  270. 
I    Brahmacarya,  154. 

Brahmacarya  pratima,  223. 
Brahmacarya  vrata,  236  f. 
Brahmans,  3tif.,  17,18,  21,  26, 
34.  35n-.  39.  46,  4S,  50.  52, 
63.67,  70, 76, 78, Sin., 86,89, 94, 
197.  '99.  204n.,  230,  234,  250, 
279. 
Brahmi,  274. 
Brihatkalpa,  14,  145- 
Broach,  78. 
Brush,  st'f  Whisk. 
Buddha.  39,  40,  42,  43- 
Buddha  (name  of  Mahavira),  27. 
Huddhabohi  Siddha,  171. 
Buddha  Kirti,  50. 
Buddhimana,  80  n. 
Buddhism,  3.9.  >2,  17,18,  59,67, 
74,77,81.82,84,86,87,89,91. 
94,117,172,217,234,247,2791., 

286. 
Buffalo,  54. 

Biihler,  Dr,.28,  86n.,  106  n. 
Burgess,  Dr.,  280. 
Burma,  II7. 
Buttressing  clauses  to  vows,  234  tt. 

Caitanya,  95. 
Caitri  punema,  261,  263. 
Caitya.  280. 
Caityavandana,  229. 


31, 
61, 
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C.ika,  19'^. 

Cakr.ivarti,  35,  5^),  274. 
Caksudarsan.iv.ir.iniya,  1  ^i. 
Caksurindriy.i,  96. 

Caiiian  puj''.  ~S-- 
(  amb.iy,  2S7. 
Cainpaka  tree,  269. 
Canipapuri,  40,  41,  54. 
C.in(i,ila  cokadi,  125. 
Caiidalo,  195,  199,  229. 
Candana,  61  n.,  66,  66  n. 
Candana  puja,  229,  250,  251,  254. 
Caiidapannati,  14. 
Candavijaya,  15. 
Caiuira,  270. 
Candragaccha,  .Son. 
Camira^^upta,  10,  70,  70  n. 
Candraprabliu,  53,  312. 
Candraprajnapti,  14. 
Candraburi,  Son. 
C.mdravedhyak.i,  15. 
Cangadcva,  2S7. 
Canon  of  Scriptures,  11.13  tf. 
—  (I)igainbara),  16. 
Carananuyoga,  16,  24011. 
Caranasitari,  240. 
Caritra,  the  live,  154  ff..  241. 
Caritramohaniya  karma,  180. 
Caritra  vinay.i.  166. 
Caritrya,  246. 
Carya  parisaha,  149. 
Caste,  9,  21,  168,  182,  270 f.,  293. 
Catet;ories,tlie  ninc,')4  tf ,  App.  I. 
Catuhsarana,  14. 
Caturindriya,  Scy  Corendriy.i. 
Calurniasf.  sid  Coniasi. 
Caturviiiisatistava,  s<i-  Cau\  isaiit- 

tlio. 
Cauda  Gunasthanaka,  185  ft'.,  219, 

222. 
Caudasa,  Stt'  Kaiicaudasa. 
Caulakya  dynasty,  2of<. 
Causarana,  14. 
Cauvisanttho.  255. 
Cfuada  dynasty,  82. 
Cave-temples,  280. 
Celibacy,  6iS,  70:  j(V  a/so  lirah- 

macarya. 
Cestanivritti.  148. 
Cetaka,  King,  40,  66  n. 


Cliaril'  .    -.2.  203,  :44n.,  258. 
(  h.iNtil,,    i7,    59,    117.    118,   209, 

236,  237,   241  ;    J<v  ii/\(>  lirali- 

m.ic.ir>a. 
Cliattlii,       Mother,      src'      .Sixth, 

Mother. 
Chedagrantha,  14,  16. 
Ch((li>pastha|)aniya  c.'iritra.  155. 
Childless  \\  omen,  2'^>;. 
Children,  131,  193  U.,  267. 
Cholera,  266. 
Christ,  J(<  Jesus  Christ. 
Christianity,  122  n.,  125  n.,  127  n., 

144, 189,  192,  239,  247  ff.,  288  n., 

289  if. 
Circumanibulation,  280. 
Citra^upta,  277. 

I  Iasbitication.Jaiiiageniusfor,i09. 
Cleanliness,  I46lir. 
Climate,  2. 
Clothing,  145,  149.  226,  231,  239, 

239  n.;  s;y  ii/.\(i  .Nudity. 
Cocoa-nut,  194  ff.,  293  ff. 
Cold,  enduring,  scr  .Sita  parisaha. 
Colour  of  the  soul,  1 02,  124ff. 
Colours,  108. 
Comasi,  123,  166. 
Commerce,  213  rt". 
Committees,  Sic-  Mahajaiia. 
Compromise,  126. 
Conceit,  jtv  I'ride. 
Conch  shell,  58. 
Conduct,   the   five    rules    of,   jiV 

Caritra. 

—  Right,  205,  245  ff ,  262. 

—  Thirty-tive  rules  of,  243  ff 
Conferences,  Jaina,  288  n. 

the  twelve,  191. 
Confession,  50,  101,  1  :o,  123, 166, 

23S-56. 
Consecration  of  an  idol,  263. 
Constellations,  270;  Scfd/so  N.ik- 

satra. 
Contentment,  152  ff 
Converts  to  Jainism,  219  n. 
Corendriya  jiva,  97,  100,  104. 
Corendiiya  n.ima,  136. 
Cotali,  I98. 

Covetousness,  119,  247. 
Crab,  53. 

Creator,  Creation,  log,  128,  192. 
Cremation,     Scy     funeral     cere- 
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('loLodile,  55. 

Crooke,  W  .,  hj<J- 

(.'riifliy,  2ij6. 

Cult,  l.S. 

Cublonis.  193  tf.,  254  tt. 

Cuttack.  .S5. 

l),idlii\.ili.in.i,  Km-,  61  n. 
Daily  DiitiLb  ul  Asci'tiis,  22.S. 
Dani^.i  I'aris.ilia.  1  4y- 
Dan.mtar.iya,  131.  ^^i- 
l).iiul,\,  46. 
Darliha  ^''-'ss,  220. 
Dai  Sana,  163  11.,  228. 
Darbanamohaniya  karma,  180. 
Darsana  pratima,  222. 
Darsanavaraniya  karma,  133,  17^1 

184,  lyon. 
Darsana  vinaya,  166. 
Dasapurvi,  72. 
Dasarn.ibhadra,  74- 
Da,s,"isrutaskandha,  14. 
Dasavaikalika,  14,  16. 
Dasa   Vatidhanna,   y<r   Ascetics, 

ten  duties  of. 
Da^era,  264. 
Daya,  259. 

Death,  lielicfs  about,  44; 
Death  ceremonies,  202  tV. 
Deceit,  152,  173  ;  sif  also  Mfiya. 
Deer,  56. 

Deliverance,  s,l  Moksa. 
Demi-gods,  101,  105,  26K  ft". 
Demons,  41,  54-  97.  =6S  tt. 
Desa,  io6ff. 
Desacaritrya,  246. 
Desavakasika  vrata,  216  ft'. 
Desavirati  gunasthfinaka,  1S7. 
Desavrati,  220. 
Deva,  105,  222. 
Deva  ayu  karma,  iSo. 
Devacand-a,  2S7. 
Deva  gat-    1S2. 
Devajina,  278. 
Devaki,  26  n.,  277. 
Devaloka,6on.,  160,  164,  169,  27 

273,  274,  276,  277,  27S. 
—  gods  of,  270,  272. 
Devananda,  26,  46,  47. 
Devapala,  King,  77. 
Devarddhi,  13. 
Devasiya  I'adikamariuiii,  258. 
Dtvasruta,  276. 


DLvat.'i,  97.  97  n.,  no.  "4.  nfi. 
Dev.it. I  anupurvi,  1 1  V 
De\at.i  g.iti,  113. 
Dev.it.i  ayusya,  1  U>. 
Dev.iyuhk.irma,    sa'    De\a    ayu 

karni.i. 
I)cvendr.istava,  I  j- 
Devi,  <  tuccn,  56. 
jtevindatluio,  15. 
Dh.imila,  64. 
Dh.m.ittr.isa,  261. 
Dh.mduk.i,  287. 
Dhanu.  26S. 
Dliara,  5:. 
Dharaiiendr.i.  49. 
l)luirm,i,Io^jn.,l36,i;7.  222,24411. 

Dharma  bhavana,  161. 
Dharinadasagam,  82. 
Dliarm.idhy.'in.i,  168. 
Dharma  I.ibha,  230. 
Dhariiianath.i,  55,  313. 
Dharmascn.i,  80  n. 
Dharmasena  II,  .'■on. 
Dhaniiasiikaya,  106  IT. 
Dhataki  Khanda,  108,  132. 
Dhataki  tree,  49- 
Dhritiscna,  80  n. 
Dhumra  prabh.i,  27 1. 
DhundhJa,  I9,  88. 
Dhup.i  pCijfi,  229,  251,  254. 
Dhyaiia,  168. 
Diagram    of    heaven,   hell,    ^;c., 

271  f. 
Digambara,  12,  18,  23,  24,  25,  28, 
30,3in.,  33,  36,40.  4i>44,  SSti., 
67  n.,  72,  78,  79,  79  n.,  80,  80  n., 
94,  lion.,  r22n  ,  155,  156,  U)9, 
188,  190,  208,  217,  224,  226 1., 
2  39fr..  250 ff.,  258,  281. 

-  Canon,  16,  72. 

—  Worship,  250. 
Diksa.  Set-  Initiation. 
Dila'v.'ira  temples,  scC  .\bu. 
Dinnasuri,  78  n. 
Dipa  pu  I,  229.  251,  252,  254. 

o,      Disa  Kumara,  269. 

Discipline,     five     rules     of,     .Stv 
i        Caritra. 

Dishonesty,  ^.v  Honesty. 
j   Disivral.i  parimana,  21 1  tV. 
I    Divalf,  44,  45.  -27.  260,  265. 
;   Dravida,  128. 

Dravida,  1 28. 


Dnivya.  f<i,  i^i.  kjN,  p.4,  255 

Dravy.i  rihuM-..i.  I  1  7. 

I)r.i\ya  hiMis.t,  1 1  7. 

Di.ny.iniiyo^M.  \(<. 

Drc.ims,  the  fimrKcii,  22  11'. 

Dridli.ikilu,  27O. 

I  iristiki  .isr.iv.i,  142. 

I  )!i^tiv.idi  .\n>;.i,  1 5. 

1  )iuiii.ii),ik.i.  1^5. 

I  iii);.mi  li.i,  iy>. 

1  )iilHaniri,  Sti-  I )us, 1111,1. 

I  )ii|i|).isaliasuri.  275. 

I>iiililia^;.i,  I,v^- 

Dusaina.  163.  275,  276. 

I  Kis.ima  Ousama.  275.  27^. 

lUnama    Su^ania,    2'i,    51, 

27^.. 

Dusv.ira,  13S. 

I  lutics  iif  monks  ai'.il  nuns 

22.S  n. 
I  )\,ii|iay, 111,1,  277. 
Dvar.ika.  112.  277. 
I)\e^,i,  l2Mt'. 
1)v(m',vi  asrava.    43, 
Dviiidriya,  .s<f  He-indriy.i 
l)\ip.i  Kuni.'ir.i,  2i»). 


i;k.i  .-^iildli.i,  1,1. 
likanta'.  ,'idin,  91. 
Kl;,ilva  bh.'iNana,  l^^- 
I'.kendriy.i    jiva,    97, 

106. 
l-'.k»  ndriya  nfmia,  136. 
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104.    K.5. 


Elcp'ii,iir,    51. 

IJepliant  ot  piide,  the.  152. 

I!lrir.'i.  2.S1. 

Kmotmn,  102. 

I".r.dur.ince,  Ways  of,  siv  l'arH,iha. 

Kninity,  .wr  Dvesa. 

Er.\y.  103,  128. 

Epigraphy.  S5. 

Esana  sainiti,  145.  :34- 

Eschatolot^y,  169".,  268  tV.,  293. 

1  Eternity  iif  tlie  world,  272(1'. 

I'.thics,  Jaina,  122.  131,  297. 

I'.venin^  Worship,  258. 

Evil  eye.  264. 

Evil  spirits.  26;  f. 

I!xcommuni(-ation,  211  11..  240. 

I'.xtcnsion  of  jainisin,  9 It'. 

I'aith,  229.  248.  254. 

• —  false.  siY  Mithy,'it\a. 

—  KiRht.  245  ft".,  262. 


F 


imiiie,  the  great,  lo,  70 It'. 

istiiiK.  1'.  32"--  VJ.  253.  25V'''"- 
■,ist>,  iri'  I'csliv.ils. 

ai.ilisni.  ^>o,  7^,  185. 

.athcrliood  of  (  axl.  128,  192. 

.lultliniliiiK.  >"■  Ninda. 

ear,  s,;-  llh.iy.i. 

ecdin;;  ceremony.  195. 

cmale  divisinn  ot  ji\,'    ■/>. 

emale   rirtli.ii'ikaia.  56,  122. 

erjjussnn.  Dr.  J..  280. 

csliv.ils.  259!'f. 

iiiis  rclixio^.i.  5.V 

iftli-day  ( eremonies,  193. 

ifteenthday  ceremonies,  194. 

ire.  98.  iy9. 
"ivc  faults.  205  ft. 
■ive  CreatOnes,   the,  ser  I'.inca 
I'arainesvar.i. 

i\e    Salutation  to  the,  187.  229. 
258. 
■  lemish  art,  28 1. 
•lowers  in  Worship,  Use  (if.  uc 

I'usp.i  ]jujri. 

■Ood',  138,  148,  213,  219,  25s. 
■orgiveness,    I2('in.,    259!..    2i;o, 

292. 
Komi,  ,»■<■,'  I'Md^jahistik.iya. 
l''riiit,  <■/).  252. 

-  Olt'ering  of,  v,v  I'h.d.i  pCija. 
Kiihrer,  Iir.,  280. 
l'ull-nio(in  fasts.  261. 
I'mieral  i  ennionies,  203  ft". 


( .al)h,;ro  (or  shrine),  281  ;  viewj.'.iv 

Temple  Worship. 
ti.Kchacara.  15. 
Ci.ajapurl,  56. 
('..ma,  65. 
( iaiiadcva,  80  n. 
Sanadh.ira,  61.  65.  66. 
(■..Indh.irva,  269. 
'  .findhi,  Mr.,  205  n. 
Cafiga.  73. 
(ianges.  river,  275. 
(lariividya.  I  5. 
Ganivijaya.  15. 
C.araniji,  sc-:  Nuns. 
C.ardabhila.  75.  76. 
Gargarisi.  82. 

Gati,  176,  1S2,  228.  251,  274. 
Gautam.i   Indrabhuti.   40,  44,  50, 

61,65,68,  127,248. 
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(icntlcm.m,  the  uIp.iI,  224. 

(iiTiiis,  I02,  103. 

Ch.itiii  k.irin.i,  iK),  I'^o. 

(ihr.incndny.i,  '/). 

(lifts  to  K«-lini"iii-  2U- 

C.ini.ir,  Mt.,  17.  5^,  i6«,  252.  282. 

(  ,(),it,  5'.. 

( iohliiii,  105. 

(.0(1,  i:S,  ly:.  24^>.  -A^-  2'J- •''■ 

Cods,  i)7. 

—  f;llsr,  24^>. 

GoiiKit.i,  J(V  C.oinitesv.mi. 

(■.iiin.itc-v,ir.i.  363,  2S5. 

( '.oose,  Red,  52. 

('■or.iji,  SSV 

C.os.ila,  ,=,6,  5Xir.,(.5,6.S,72.97"- 

102,  1:1,  130,  1.S5. 
( lossip,  ififf. 
Costa  Mabrd.  78. 
(iotiiic  Anhiteiiure,  281  f. 

(lotr.i  k.irina,  1N2,  i.'-4.  I'^on. 

Cotrlj.i,  199,  201. 

Cotrijlifiranfiiii,  195. 

Covaia,  6t. 

Govardh.ina.  Son. 

(iovindfm.inda,  1 7911.,  1 S2  n,  1 84  n. 

(Irace,  2(/3. 

(iraha,  270. 

(Iraivcyika,  270,  272. 

Granthibheda,  186. 

t.ravity,  Laws  of,  106. 

Greed,  1 22  t'f.,  140,  I  73- 1« ' .  I'"^?"- ; 
sre  also  Loblia. 

(irief,  set-  Soka. 

<  irierson,  l>r.,  21. 

Criludiiiga  Siddha,  170. 

Ciihastha,  <<,  n. 

Criswold,  Dr.,  107  n. 

(iujarat.  (aijarati.   17,   68.    fi9n., 
84,  86.  162  n. 

Guria,  108. 

Cuijasthanaka,  185  ft". 

Cunavrata,  the  three.  210,  257. 

Gupti,  the  three,  147,  23S,  241 ,257, 

Guru,  219,  246f. 

Guru.    Reverence    to,    112,   215, 

=  55- 

Habakkuk,  248  n. 
Haigh,  Kev.  II.,  l/^"- 
Hair,  Removal  of,  32,  165,  226. 
Hair-cutting  (of  infant),  194- 
H  -.jam,  230. 


I  l.uiis.i,  80. 
Hand,  mark  of,  ^00. 
ll.itiuiii.'m,  1  30. 
Il.ir.isatyaki,  277. 
11. in  dynasty.  57. 
Il.iiibliadrasuri,  80,  82. 
Harsa,  245  n. 
Il.'i^aiii  panj.in.ii,  2^5. 
H.istinapura.  35,  56. 
ilastip.iia,  King,  4^ 
H.isya,  135. 

H.itred.  sic  Dvcsa. 

liattlviiiiilia's  temple,  284.  293  n. 

Hawk,  55. 

Heat, enduring,  t.r  Usna  parfs.ih,i. 

Heaven,    60  n.,     160,    164,     169, 
171  ff,  270  IT.,  21)3  ff. 

Hegel,  92. 

Height  of  mankind,  51  IT.,  273ir. 

Hell.    46,    '•on.,    117,    125.    229, 
368  fr., . ,  6. 

Hell-beings,    loi,  102,   158,   160, 

2f)8. 
Heinaf-andra,    17,    84  tT,    86.    95, 

287  f. 
llemac.'i  ya,  St,-  Hemae.mdra. 
Heroes,  sixty-three  great,  56  n. 
Hii.i.'ilayas,  51. 
Himavata,  Mt.,  23. 
Hiiiis.'i,    no,    1 16  If.,    130,    206, 

2 1''  n..  220. 
Hiiiisadana,  214- 
Hindu,  Deriv.ition  of  the  word, 

118. 
Hinduism,   Relations  with,  67  n., 
71,   127  a.,    131  "-   174  ff-.    180, 
uSo  n.,  254,  263  f.,  264  {{.,  268  (T. 
History,  7  IT,  65  if.,  68  n. 
Hiuen  Tsang,  18. 
Hocrnle,  Dr..  22,  28,  43  n.,  58,  59, 

70  n.,  72,  79,  85- 
Holi,  264. 
Holiness,  144. 
Holy  days,  see  Festivals. 
Honesty,  119^.,  208,  235. 
Honey,  210  n. 
Hope,  24S. 
Horoscope,  193. 
Horse,  52. 

Houselessness,  ja- Wandering;  life. 
Human  beings,  101,  102. 
Hun.ility,  152  ;  see  also  I'ride. 
Hunda  saiiisthana,  138. 
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Hunger,  ace  Ksudhl  Parlsr.ha. 
Hylozoism,  89. 
Ilymnljook,  253. 
Hypoc.isy,  130. 

Iccliamitlifimi  Kausagga,  256. 
Ideal  ascetic,  the,  123,  23.S. 
Ideal  layman,  the,  224. 
Idolatry,  11,  19,  69,  Si,  197. 
Iks\aku  fanidy,  57. 
Illness,  265. 
Illusion,  121. 
Images,    s^S,     250  ff. ;      sec     n/s:' 

Idolatry. 
Immobile  life,  102. 
Impeding  of  Karma,  144  ff. 
Impurity,  see  Chastity. 
Incarnation,  176,  291,  298. 
Incense,  see  Dhupa  puja. 
Income,  Apportionment  of,  244  n 
Indra.  26,  26  n.,  32,  32  n.,  34,  38, 

52,  54,  113,  180,  191,242,271. 
Indrabhuti.  sec  Gautama. 
Indra  Dhvaja,  24. 

Indradinna,  75,  78. 

Indriy.a,  95,  104.  136,  139. 

Indriya  prana,  95. 

indriya  saiidinat.     165. 

Inertia,  see  Adharmastikaya. 

Initiation,  38  ff.,   82  n.,    88,    155, 
159,225. 

Insects,  100,  146  ff. 

Institutions,  Jaina,  2S8n.,  29^1  n. 

Intoxicants,  146. 

Intrigue,  103  ;  see  r'w  Maya. 

Irirh  ornament,  285  f. 

Trsya,  128. 

Iryf.  samai,  see  Irya     imi'.i. 

Irya  samiti,  144,  234. 

Isaiah,  125  n.,  290  n. 

Isana,  270. 

Isatpr.agbh.'ira,  96. 

IsivayT,  270. 

Itthiuam  puvarayaiiii  puvakiliyrd 
sumarit.ie,  237. 

Itthi   pasu  pandaga  satiisatai  sa- 
yana  s.infuhi  sevitae,  237. 

Itvara.  163. 

Jacobi.  I)r  .  28,  40,  91,  95,  97  n.. 

99  n.,  ic6n  ,  i65n. 
Jaghanya  desavirati,  1S7. 
J.iina-Mah.lrastri,  286. 


Jainism,  .antiquity  of,  97- 

—  decline  of,  17. 

—  history  of,  see  History. 

—  zenith  of,  17. 
Jaipur,  87  n. 
Jaisalmer,  233. 
Jala  jatra,  262. 

J,a!a  pujfi,  228,  250,  251,  254,  263. 
Jamfdi,  29,  72- 
Jamana,  196. 
lambudivapannati,  I  4- 
J.ambudvlpa.  108,  132. 
Jambudvipapr.ajiiapti,  14- 
Jambu  SvamT,  44n.,  64,  68ff.,  7~> 

80. 
Jasodhare,  270. 
Jasom.atT,  1 10. 
Javakumara,  277. 
Javanticayfinaiii,  229. 
Jayajinendra,  204  n. 
Jayanta,  270. 
Jayapata,  80  n. 
Jayasena,  80  n. 

layasikhara,  83. 

layasiiiiha,  .f(V  Siddharaja. 

Jesus  Christ,  128,  144.  i?'    =48. 
291  ff. 

Jewels,  the  three,  160,  161,  192. 
205,245,  252,257,  262. 

Jibha  asrava,  139. 

Jihva  asrava,  sec  alnnie. 

Jina,  25,  27,39,  187,  298. 

Jina  Siddha,  170. 

JinakalpT.  79. 

Jit.akalpa,  14- 

Jiva,  45,  62,78,  89,  91,  93,  94  ff-. 
136,  176,  213,  214,  268,  299. 

—  Divisions  of,  96. 
Jivabhigama,  13. 

Jiva  hiiiisa,  see  lliiiisa. 

Jivaka  Cintamani,  286. 

J  nana,  32. 

Jnanajl,  87. 

J  nana  pancamT,  261. 

Jnanavaraniya  karma,  132,  177  f-, 

184,  190  n. 
J  nana  vinaya,  166. 
Jnatfidharma  Kalhanga.  13. 
Jnataputra,  27. 
John,  St.,  127  n.,  1441-,  '71  "• 

—  Revelation  of,  172  n.,  294  n. 
Jrimbhakagrama,  38. 
Jrimbhikagrama,  38  n. 
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Jrimbhilfi,  3S  n. 
Junfigadh,  280. 
Jyotikaranda,  15. 
Jyotisi,  105,  114,  iSl,  270. 
Jyotiskaranclaka,  15. 

Kadainba  tree,  269. 

Kadipatana,  iS2. 

Kailasa.  si-c  Astfipada. 

KfiUi,   Kfila,  'I,  106,  10711,  T64, 

231. 
Kala  (name  of  a  god),  268. 
Kalaka  Mata.  264. 
Kalicaudasa,  261. 
Kalikacarya,  75  ft'. 
Kalikagaccha,  75. 
Kaliiiga,  48. 

K.alodadhi  Khanda,  132  n. 
Kalpa,  division  of  Heaven,  //.''. 
Kalpa  Sutra,  15,  16,  28  n.,  32  n  , 

37  n.,  43n..  44n.,  63,  86,260. 
Kalpavantasika,  14. 
Kalpa  vinaya,  166. 
Kalpa  vriksa,  273. 
Kama.  244  n.,  245  n. 
Kamatha,  49. 
Kamiki,  177. 
Kaiiisficarva,  80  n. 
Kana  asrava.  139. 
Kanada,  78  n. 
Kanara,  285. 
Kanarese,  287. 
Kanauj,  83. 
Kandiye,  270. 
Kank.all,  280. 
Kaiikanapura,  52. 
Kaiikha,  205. 
Kanku,  194. 
Kanyadana,  199. 
Kapila,  46,  153. 
Kfipotalesyfi,  103. 
Kappavadisayya,  14. 
Kappja,  14. 

Karananuyoga,  16,  240  n. 
Karanasitari,  240. 
Karenii  bhante,  ?        ^56. 
Kari'gara,  Temn'     of  the   (.Abu), 

st'e  Artificer-;,        nplc  of  the. 
Karkala,  285. 
Karma,  5,  23,  30,  31,  39,  44-  45  "■- 

62,89,  9t,94,  95.  107,109,  112. 

139ft'.,  ''>'  '*  '  ^7i^^-<  228,  242, 

268  ft".,  294,  309  tT. 


Karma,  arrangement  of,  184. 

—  bondage  to,  .ftv  ISandha. 

—  destruction  of,  sfe  Nirjara. 
differing  views  of,  174  t'f. 

—  impeding  of,  144  ff.,  174. 

—  sources  of,  173  ff. 

—  tenses  of,  184. 

—  the  eight  kinds  of,  39,  177  (C 
KarmabhCimi,  181. 
Karinaja,  177  n. 

Karmana    body,    src-    Karmana- 

sarira. 
Karmanasarira,  114,  2c6. 
Karua  asrava,  sw  Kana  asrava. 
Karttikasetha,  276. 
Karttiki  punema,  129,  261. 
Kasaya,   122,  135,  140,   162,   1S8, 

241,  257. 
Kasaya  karma,  174. 
Kas.aya  saii\linata,  165. 
Kashmir,  12. 
Kasi.  181. 
Kathiawad,    13, '17,  5^.  ^35,  23^J, 

240. 
KattavTra,  79. 
Kaundinya,  79. 
Kaundinya  gotra.  29. 
Kausagga,  229,  233,  250,  256  \'f. 
Kausambi,  40,  52,  66. 
Kautika  sect,  86. 
Kaya  baja,  96. 
Kay.agupti,  147. 
Kayaklesa,  165.    , 
Kaya  punya,  scr  .Sarira  punya. 
Kaya  vinaya,  166. 
Kayiki  asrava,  1 41. 
Kesara  (saffron)  paste,  stY  Can- 

dana  piija. 
Kevaladarsanavaraniya,  1 34. 
Kev.ala  jnana,  33,  38  ff.,  44.  48, 

49,  62,  63,  65,  68,  80. 
Keval.ijnanavaraniya,  133,  178. 
Kevali,  24.  33,  40.  63.  68,  97,  99, 

143,  148,  170,  185,  19011,  232, 

255. 
Khamasamana,  229. 
Khandagin,  85. 
Khaputa,  .\rya,  78. 
Kharasvara,  26S. 
Kharataragaccha,  87. 
Kharavela,  85. 
Khatamba  tree,  269. 
Khera,  247. 
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Khodiyfira  Mfita,  264. 

Khojo  bharavo,  201. 

Kilikfi  sant;licna,  137-        ^ 

Killing,  vow  as;ainst,  205  ft',  234  ff. 

Kilvisiya.  270. 

Kiinpiirusa,  269. 

Kinnara,  269. 

Klesa,  129. 

Knowledge.  132,  229,  254. 

-   live  kinds  of,  32. 

• —  Right,  245  ff.,  262. 

Kodaro  grain,  liSo. 

Kodigacclia,  tio  ij. 

Kcilia'ii  parijaiif'i,  235. 
Koharida,  270. 
Kollaga.  64. 

Kri?iia,   iS,  26,  28,  SS,   112,   113, 
277. 

Krisiiaksya.  to:;. 

Kiiyamaiia,  1S5  11. 

Kriyavada  doctrine.  91. 

Krodlia.  1 19  ff.,  140,  245  n. 

Ksama,  151. 

Ksaiiikavadi,  73. 

KsatViya,  4,  21,  26,46.  250,  264. 

Ksatriya  Acarya,  Son. 

Kselra,  lOiS,  164. 

Ksmamoha  gunastlianaka,  1 90. 

Ksudlia  parlsalia,  148. 

Ksullaka  Sravaka,  224. 

Kubera.  191. 

Kubjaka  saiiisthana,  1 37. 

KudasanialT,  192. 

Kukidhipa,  33. 

Kuhipura.  33. 

Kumaragrama,  37. 

Kumarapfda,  17,  84,  S6,  288. 

Kmn.arapura.  77. 

Kumbera,  Knig,  56. 

Kumbha,  268. 

Kuna,  1 8. 

Kundagrania,  21,  31. 

Kundarika,  160. 

Kuiiika,  40,  276,  277. 

Kuniiiunraha,  56,  313. 

Kurra'i,  287. 

Kuvcra,  siv  Kubera. 

L.'ibhantaraya,  133,  183. 
Ladu,  162,  197  ft", 
l.aganapatra,  ic/i. 
Laksiiii,  23.  24,  260,  261. 
Laksnii  puja,  261. 


I.alajl,  ^n,  88. 
Lalitavistara,  82. 
Lamps.  250,  252,  266. 
L.antaka,  270. 

Latthe,  Mr.  A.  15.,  161,  191. 
Laughter,  135. 
Laukika  mithyatva.  1 30. 
Lay   adherents.   66,    145  ff.,   188, 
205  tT. 

—  twelve  vows  of,  30,  187,  205  ff". 

—  twenty-one  quahties  of,  224. 
Layana  puriya,  I II. 
Leaders,  the  great.  68. 
Legends,  25  n.,  27,  28. 

Lesa,  61  n.,  102  n. 

Lesya,  tlie  six,  61,  102,  105. 

Libeiation,  the  fourteen  steps  to, 

185  ft". 
Life,  95. 

—  destruction  of,  50,  61 , 1 10,  147, 
222,  223,  227,  230,  238,  239 n., 
273,  294  if. ;  set'  (i/so  Hiriisa. 

—  four  ol)jects  in,  244  n. 
Lightning,  99. 

Lights  in  Worship,  set'  Dipa  puj.a. 
Limitation    of     Possessions,    JtV 
I'arigraha  viramana. 

—  of  travel,  .v<v  Disivrata  pari- 
inatia. 

—  of  use,  jcc  l^pabhoga  paribhoga 
parimaiia. 

Lion,  23. 

Literacy,  standard  of,  20. 

Literary  mfluence  of  Jainism,  18, 

84,  286  ff. 
Literature,  Si,  84,  286  ft". 
Lo,  ha,  122  ft".,  140,  173,  245  n. 
Loca,  165. 
Lodging,  149- 
Logassa,  233. 
Lohaih  parijanai,  235. 
Loka,  108. 
Lokacarya,  Son. 
Loka  bhavana,  160. 
Lok.'mtika,  270. 
Lokottara  mithyatva,  131. 
Loneliness  of  Jaina,  158,  241. 
Lonka  .Sa,  87. 
Lonka  sect,  19,  S7f. 
Lotus,  blue,  57. 
—  red,  52. 
Love,  248. 
Luck,  good  and  bad,  195.  202. 
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Luther,  S7. 
Lying,  sec  Truth. 


Madhyama  desavirali,  187. 
Magadha,  8,  10,   13,  40,  41,  126, 

276. 
Magadhi,  41,  165,  187,   188,  2:8, 

231,  241,  254  If. 
^Llgadhl,    Arddha,    sec    Arddha 

Magadhi. 
Magasara,  sec  IMargasirsa. 
Magavati,  277. 
Magha,  81. 
Mahaghosa,  268. 
Mahagiri,'73l't". 
Mahajana,  199,  200,  24011. 
Mahakala,  268. 

—  Temple  of,  75. 
Mahakandlyc,  270. 
Mahanisitha,  14. 
Mahapurusa,  sec  Sadhu. 
Maharastri,  sec  Jaina-Maharastii. 
Maharudra,  268. 

Mahasati,  see  Nuns. 
Mahiisukra.  270. 
Mahfisutaka,  277. 
Mahavideha,  113,  170,  216,  256, 

272, 

Mahavira,  8,  9,  II,  21  ft'.,  56  n., 
58ff.,65,66, 67,68,  72,  79,80,85, 
87,  loi.  III,  120 n.,  121  n.,  126, 
127,  142,  143.  144.  148,  151, 
170,  185,  202,  217,  225,  233, 
241,  245,  248,  260,  275,  276, 
278,  2S6,  291  ft.,  298.  I 

—  birth  of,  21  tf. 

—  childhood  of,  28  IT. 

—  death  of,  42  ff. 

—  disciples  of,  40  ff..  58  ff. 

—  enligiitenment  of,  38  If. 

—  initiation  of,  31  ff. 

—  predecessors  of,  48  ff. 

—  previous  incarnations  of,  45  If 

—  sermon  by,  62  f. 
Mahendra,  270. 
Mahiyasa,  80  n. 
Mahoraga,  269. 

Maithuna  viramana  vrata,  209. 
Makarasankranti,  ^64. 
^Llla,  see  Beads,  telling  of. 
Male  division  of  Jiva,  96,  170. 
Miili  (gardener),  250. 
Mallinatha,  56,  121  tl,  276,  313. 


Mallinatha  II,  277. 

Mfilwa,  240,  2S8. 

Malyadeva,  277. 

Mamatva,  127. 

Mana,  104. 

Mana,  l2of,  140,  245  n. 

Manabala,  96. 

.Manadeva,  80  n. 

Manahparyaya  jnana,  t,^,  68. 

Manahparyaya        jfianavaraniya, 

132,' 177- 
Manaka,  70. 
Manaparijanai,  235  n. 
Mana  punya,  ill. 
Manas,  see  Mana. 
Manatunga,  80  n. 
Mana  vinaya,  i66. 
Mandalika,  King,  17. 
Mandapa,  281. 
Mandapakriya,  196. 
Mandara,  Mt.,  },-j. 
Mandara  flowers,  23. 
Mandvf,  233. 
Mangrol,  233. 
Maiikhalr  Putra,  59. 
Manogupti,  147. 
Manoharai  indiyai  aloetae,  236. 
Mantra,  233. 
Manuscripts,  17. 
Manusy..,  97,  105. 
Manusya  anupurvi,  113. 
Manusya  ayu  karma,  181. 
Manusyiiyuhkanna,  see  above. 
Manusya  ayusya,  116. 
Manusya  gati,  113,  182. 
Marathi,  286. 
Mard'ava,  152. 
Maifjasirsa,  262. 
Marici,  45,  46,  121  n. 
Marks  on  images,  250. 
Marriage,  196  ff.,  209. 
Marudeva,  43. 
Marudevi,  1 11. 
Marwar,  230. 
Masi,  181. 
Mfiso,  153. 
Mata,  264,  266,  767. 
Mathura,  57,  85,  86,  280. 
Mali  ajfiana,  178. 
Mati  jfi.^na,  32. 
Mati  jnanavaraniya,  132,  177. 
Matsara,  245  n. 
Matter,  see  Pudgala. 
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Matthew,  St..  297  n. 
M.uiiKiyiyariiiia.  262. 
Maunfivalanibi,  147. 
Maurya  dynasty,  10,  70,  S3. 
Maya,  91,   121,   130,   140.    17211., 

175- 
May.imrisa,  130. 
Mayapr.UyayikT  .'isiava,  141. 
Maya  salya,  246. 
Meditation,  155,  i58. 
Meyharatha,  52. 
Mela  deva,  266. 
Mela  parlsaha,  151. 
MeladI  Mfila,  264. 
Menial  gods,  270. 
Mcra,  247. 

Mercy,  296  f.  ;  iiv  "/sd  .Xhiinsa. 
Merit,  sec  I'unya. 
Meru,  Mt.,  25. 
Mesari  Uaniya,  230. 
Metal,  prohibition  of,  153,  226  f. 
Misra  gunasthanaka,  186. 
Misrainohaniya  karma,  180,  1S7. 
Mithila.  2n.,  42,  56. 
Mithyadarsanaprat>ayiki   asrava, 

141- 
Mithyadarsana  Salya,  130  ft. 

Mithyatva,  130  ft'. 

Mithyatva  fjunasthanaka,  iSj. 

Mitliyaiva  karma.  174. 

Mithyatva  inohaniya,  1 39,1  79-i^7- 

Mithyatva  salya,  246,  267. 

Mithyatvi,  271. 

Miuj^rdia  j.lti,  236. 

Mobile  lite,  102. 

Mohammedans,  17,  18,  19,  87, 
180,  247. 

Mohaniya  karma,  I79i  i*^4,  187, 
190  n. 

Moksa,  35,  38.  51  ft".,  62,  68  ff.,  91, 
94,  104  ff.,  iioft".,  129.  131,  139, 
143,  160,  161,  163  ft",  169  ft"., 
179,  185,  219,  220,  221.  239ft"., 
252,  z'.'j,  :6u,  272;  293  ft".,  309. 

Mol.lkata,  263. 

Money,  I53n..  227.  260. 

Mo:-icylendinj,  214. 

Monks.  Sli  .Ascetics. 

—  the  duties  of,  151  ft",  225  ft". 
■ —  the  live  vows  of,  234  ft". 

—  the  twenty-seven  qualities  of, 
238. 

Monthly  fasts,  259  11. 


Moon,  23  n.,  53,  270. 
Mosquitos,  149. 

.Mother  Sixth,  stc  Sixth,  Mother. 
Motion,  106,  108. 
.^lou^ :.ing,  203,  204. 
Mouth-cloth,  100,  147,  227. 
Mri.savada,  1 18,  130. 
Mrisavada  viramana  vrata,  207. 
Mriiyu  Mahotsava,  43  n. 
Mudabidri,  285. 
Mughal  architecture,  283 f. 
Muhapati,  src  Mouth-cloth. 
Muiiurta,  272  n. 

.Mukhapattika,  see  Mouth-cl.Mh. 
Mukhtagiri,  284. 
Mulagrantha,  the  four,  14. 
Mumati,  see  .Mouth-cloth. 
Muni,  65. 

Munisuvrata,  57,  277. 
Mysore,  9,  10,  70  n.,  285. 
Mythology,  268  ft". 

Naga  Kum.ara,  269. 
Naga  tree,  26c 
Nagasena,  80  n. 
Nagila,  275. 
Xaisastriki  asrava,  142. 
Naisedhiki  parisaha,  see  /leloii.: 
NaisidhikI  parisaha,  149. 
Naisristiki  asrava,  142  n, 
Naiv'edya  pQja,  229,  250,  251,  254, 

266. 
Najarabhandhi,  265. 
Najarai  javui  1,  264. 
N.aka  asrava,  139. 
Naksalra,  Son.,  270. 
Nrda'diyar,  287. 
Nania   karma,    114  ft".,    182,    184, 

1 90  ft". 
Xamaputra,  27. 
Namaskara  punya,  1 12. 
Name,  change  of,  226. 
—  choice  of,  27,  194. 
Nami,  King,  158. 
Namin.atha,  57,  213. 
Naming  ceremony,  194. 
Namo  arihantanum,  z'^-j. 
Namotthunatii,  258. 
Nandavartta  svastika,  56. 
Nandimitra,  Son. 
Nandisena,  126. 
Nandl'SOtra,  14,  177- 
Napuiiisakalinga  Siddha,  171. 
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Napuitis;ik:ivc(la,  136. 
Narfica  sanj^hena,  137. 
Nfirad.i,  277. 

Naraka,  s.-e  Hell. 

Naiaka  ayu  karma,  18 1. 
Narakayuh  karma,  sec  ,i/>otc. 

Narakagat'i,  134.  ^^'^■ 

Narakayu.  134- 

NarakI,  97,  io5- 

Nas  asrava,  itv  Naka  asrava. 

Nata,  219  n. 

Nata  clan,  22. 

Nfiiaputta,  27n. 

Natimapana  bhoyanu  bhoi,  237. 

Nature,  st-e  Prakriti. 

Nature  (of  a  thing),  scf  Bhava. 

Navakara  mantra,  254.  256-  ^ 

Nava  Tattva,  169  ;  Sc-f  a/so  Cate- 
gories, the  nine. 

Nava  Vada,    he,  1 54' 

Navi  diksa,  155. 

Naya  clan,  22,  31. 

Nayaputra,  27  n. 

Nayasfira,  45- 

Neminatha,    17,    56"-    57,    no, 
112,  3>3- 

Nepal,  72,  2S5. 

Neuter  division  of  jiva,  9O,  1 70. 

Nicagotra,  134- 

Nidana  salya,  247. 

Nidra,  the  five,  134- 

Nidranidra,  134. 

Nigantha,  86. 

Nigoda,  271,  272. 

Nigranthagaccha,  see  Nirgrantha. 

Nikacita  karma,  185. 

Nikasaya,  277, 

Nilalesya,  103. 

Ninda,  130. 

*  Ninety-nine' 

253- 
Ninth-day  ceremonies,  194. 

Nirax.ilia,  M- 

Nirayavali,  14. 

Nirgrantha,  36,  75,  218. 

Nirjara,  153,  163  ff,  219,  240. 

Nirjara  bhavana.  160. 

Nirlobhatfi,  152. 

Nirmama,  277. 

Nirmana  namakarma,  115. 

Nirvana,  36,44-  55  ^-.^i,  i?' f- 

191,  243- 
Nirvega,  187. 


Pilgrimage,    the. 


308. 


Niryukti,  15,  70- 
Nispulaka,  277. 
Nisibhojanatyaga  pratmia,  222. 

Nisitha,  14,  145-         ^.     ,        „„ 
Niyatibadara  t'.unasthanaka,  I  bo. 

Nojiva,  78- 
Nojiva  schism,  78. 
Nokasaya,  135,  '74- 
Non-jaina  and  moksa,  243  tl. 
North-east  corner,  216,  255. 
Nudity,  II,  35  ff-,  5^.  /i,  79,  «o> 

226. 
Nun,  funeral  of  a,  232  f. 
Nuns,  66,  80,  2 1  in.,  232  f.,  237. 
Nyagrodhaparimandala       saiiis- 

thana,  137. 
Nyaya  school,  91,  94- 

Offering  to  idols,  see  Pujfi. 

Officiants  in  temples,  250  tT. 

Oghaniryuti,  14. 

Oil,  263. 

Omniscience,  see  Kevala  jiiana. 

Organization,    Jaina    genius    for, 

18. 
Orissa,  85,  281. 
Orthodox  Jaina,  25  n. 
Osavfda  sect,  69. 

Pacakhana,  257. 

Padikamanuiii,  101,    I20n.,   165, 

220,  23 1 ,  265  tif. 
Padima,  221  n. 
Padmalesya,  104. 
Padmanabha,  276,  278. 
Padmaprabhu,  52. 
Padopagamana  santharo,  168. 
Pahanga,  270. 

Pain,  problem  of,  see  SutTering. 
Paisunya,  129  if. 
Pajjusana,  76,  218,  259. 
Pakkhl,"  166. 
Palfisa  Nagara,  50. 
Palevana,  228,  231. 
Palitana,   78,  226,  284;  see  also 

Satrunjaya- 
Palmistry,  82. 
Palyaof  time,  5,  102,  27;  n. 
Pampa,  see  Pavapuri. 
Panapanni,  270. 
Pana  puiiya,  no. 
Panca,  207  n. 
Pafica  Astikaya,  61. 
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Panca  Aticara,  205  ft'. 

I'aiica  Aviata.  140  if. 

Panca  Hhrivana.  2^^. 

Panca  Imlriya,  j< v  Indriya. 

Pancakalyana  puja,  253. 

Panca  mahavrata,  s,y  Vows,  tlic 

five  Ascetic. 
Pancanga,  216. 
Panca  Paraniesvara,  141,239,256. 

262. 
Panca  saniiti,  st-e  Samiti. 
I'ancatantra,  2S6. 
Pancasara  Parasanfitha,  S3. 
Pai'icendriya  Ji\a,   97,   loi,   104. 

105. 
PaiKcndriyapanuiii,  113. 
Pancindr^iya,  scy  Pancendriya. 
Pandu  (Acarya),  80 n. 
Pandusila,  32  n. 
Panjarapo]a,  29611. 
Panka  Prabha,  271. 
Pannavaria,  14,  y^. 
Papa,  1 16  IT.,  302  tf. 
Papa,  the  eighteen  kinds  of,  1 16 tf"., 

256. 
Papfipuri,  Sc'e  Pavfipuri. 
Paper  money,  190. 
Papopadesa,  215. 
Paragliata  naniakarma,  114. 
I'aramadhann,  192. 
Paramahaiiisa,  So. 
Paraniaiiu,  109. 
ParaiiKsvara,  174. 
Paraniesvara,  Panca,  Jtv    Panca 

Paraniesvara. 
Paranuih,  33. 

Parapakhanda  parasaiiisa,  205. 
Parapakhanda  santhana,  205. 
Parapravada  nindii,  Jtv  Ninda. 
Parasnatha  Hills,  3S,  56,  16S. 
Parigraha,  119. 
I'arigrahatyaga  pratima,  223. 
Parigraha  virainaiia  vrata,  209. 
Parigrahiki  asrava,  141. 
Pariharavisuddha  caritra,  155. 
Pariiianiikr,  177. 
Parisaha,  jtv  Parisaha. 
Parlsaha,  the  twenty-two,  14S  ff. 
Paritapaniki  asrava,  141. 
Parithapanika  samiti  (samai).  146, 

235- 
Parliament  of  Religions,  145  n. 
Parsis,  20,  247. 


Parsvanatha,  S,  31,  33,  35,  41,  48, 
5S.  59,  S5,  241. 

Parsvanatha,  .Mt.,  .t<v  Parasnfitha. 

Partridge,  red,  52. 

Paryapta,  104  6. 

Paryapti  namakarma,  1 1  5. 

I'aryapti,  104,  105. 

Paryusana,  stY  Pajjissana. 

Pata,  6S  n. 

I'atfila,  112,  269. 

Pataliputra,  Council  of,  11,  16, 
72. 

Patana  (.-\nhilvada),  S3,  2S7,  2SS. 

Pathii,  216. 

Patna,  11,  21,  2S1. 

Pattavalls,  85. 

Paul,  St.,  294  n. 

Paustilacarya,  So  n. 

Pavapurl  or  Papa,  42,  43,  45. 

Payanna,  the  ten,  14. 

Pedhfda,  276. 

Penalties,  207  tf. 

Penance,  155,  166. 

Pentha,  76. 

Persia,  2S5. 

Personality,  297 ;  st\-  also  Cha- 
racter. 

I'essimisni  of  Jainism,  275. 

Peter,  .St.,  24Sn. 

Phala  puja,  229,  251,  254. 

Phalgusri,  275. 

Philosophy,  89  ff.,  122,  131. 

—  six  schools  of,  90  ff. 
Pilgrimage,  252  ff. 

'  Pill.ar  •  edict  of  Asoka,  85. 

Pinjarapola,  siy  Panjarapola. 

Pipal  tree,  265. 

Pisaca,  269. 

Place,  ScY  Ksetra. 

Plague,  55,  266. 

Planets,  105,  270. 

Points    of   Compass,   auspicious, 

201,  203,  216,  255. 
Ponj.ini,  146. 
Popata  Aiiiaracanda,  210. 
Popallal  K.  Shah,  ll6n. 
Population,  Jaina,  20. 
Posadha  vrata,  217  ff.,  219,  259. 
Posadhopavasa  pratima,  222. 
Posaha,  syc-  Po.sadha  vrata. 
I'ossessions  (ot  an  ascetic),  145  ff. 

—  limitation  of,  syc:  Parigraha 
viramana  vrata. 
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Posture,  see   Kfiusagga,  Sampar- 

yanka,  <S;c. 
Potila,  276. 
I'otter,  1 98. 
I'rablifi,  271. 
I'rabhava,  6y  tif. 
I'rabhavati  (wife  of  rfirsvanfitha), 

48. 
—  (mother  of  Mallinatha),  57. 
I'racala,  134. 
Pracalapracala,  134. 
Pradaksinfi,  228,  2S0. 
Pradesa,  106  t'f.,  162. 
Pradvesiki  asrava,  141. 
Praise  worship,  253  t'f.,  255. 
Prajiiapana,  14. 
Prajna  parisaha,  1 51. 
Prakirna,  the  ten,  14. 
Prakrit,  15,  84,  288. 
Prakriti,  91,  162. 
Pramada,  162,  1 88. 
Pramiida  carya,  214. 
Pramatta  Gunasthanaka,  188. 
Prana,  95,  97,  99,  100,  101,  105. 
Pranata,  270. 

Pranatipata  viramana  vrata,  205. 
Pranatipatiki  asrava,  141. 
Prarabdha,  185  n. 
Prasannajita,  48. 
Prasasta  krodha,  120. 
Prasna  Vyakarana,  13. 
Prathamanuyoga,  16. 
Pratikramana,  sec  Padikamanuiii. 
Pratima,  the  eleven,  221  ff.,  239. 
Pratisthapana  samiti,^(?t'  Paritha- 

panika  samiti. 
PratityakI  asrava,  142. 
Prativfisudeva,  56  n.,  274. 
Pratyakhyani,  123. 
Pratyeka,  99. 

Pratyekabuddha  Siddha,  171. 
Pratyeka  namakarma,  115. 
Prayaga,  40. 
I'rayascitla,  120  n.,  165. 
Prayer,  131,  242,  292. 
Prayogikl  asrava,  143. 
Preaching,  58,  62,  225. 
Premiki  asrava,  143. 
Pride,  152,  173,  181,  i87ff.  ;  see 

iilso  Mana. 
Pristicampa,  41. 
Prithivikaya,  sec  Prithvikaya. 
Prithvikaya,  97,98n.,io2, 104, 105. 


Priyadaiiisane,  270. 
Priyadarsana,  29. 
Processions,  260. 
Pudgala(l'udgala\9l,  I06,  108 tl'., 

135,  f.l  fr. 
Pudgalastikaya,  Io8ff. 
Puja,  the  eight-fold,  262  ;  sec  also 

\Vorship. 
PujarT,  225;  se     ;/j()  Offician'  . 
Pfijya  Hecaraji,  205  n. 
Piillihga  Siddiia,  171. 
Punamiyii^     ch  i,  86. 
Pundarika,  1 59. 
I'uneina,  261. 

Punishnii'nt  of  sin,  268,  z~l. 
Punitabhumi,  42. 
Punya,  iioff.,  141,  ;oi. 
Punya,  the  fruit  of,  1 1 ',  ff. 
Punya,  the  nine,  iioli.,  301. 
Puphacuiifi,  sec  Puppaculia. 
Puppaculia,  14, 
Pupphiya,  14. 
Pun,  78. 
Purity,    154;    sec   also    Brahma- 

carya. 
Purnima,  j'tv  Punema. 
Purusaveda,  136. 
Purva  (of  time),  51. 
Purva,  the  fourteen,   II,   15,  72, 

So  n.,  240. 
Puskara,  108,  132. 
I'uspadanta,  53. 
Puspaculika,  14. 
Puspaka,  14. 

Puspa  puj.a,  229,  251,  254. 
Pyre,  funeral,  204. 

Quality,  see  Guna. 
Quarrelsomeness,  see  Klesa. 

Raga,  126. 
Rails,  279. 
Rajagriha,  41,    57,    63,    65,    68, 

219. 
Rajaprasniya,  13. 
Rajkot,    163,    164,   205  n.,  2iln., 

240. 
Rajono,  see  Whisk. 
Raiput,  51  ff. 
Rakhadf  bandhana,  200. 
Raksasa,  269. 
Rama,  18. 
Ranmagar,  280. 
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Rfisabhi,  75. 

Rasatyag.i,  164. 

Kasendriya,  y6. 

Kathavirapiira,  79  tV. 

Kali  Arali,  1 30. 

Katna  rrabh.i,  271. 

RatnapurT,  55. 

Katna    Traya,    siv     Jewels,    the 

three. 
Katril)hojana  tyaga,  238. 
Kaudradhyaiia,  1 68. 
Ravana,  277. 
Rayapaseni,  IJ. 
Rayasi  padikamaniiiii,  2:8. 
Rebirth,  30.  ^1.94,  294. 
Ketlections,  siy  isiiavana. 
Reformation  in  I!urope,  87. 
Reincarnation,  I,  294. 
Religion,  true  and  false,  247. 
Re-ordination,  155. 
Repentance,  155. 
Results   of  sin.   the    eighty-two, 

!32tf. 

Ri'vati,  67,  277. 

Reverence,  166,  17S. 

Rhinoceros,  54. 

Right  Conduct,  J;vCoiiduct,Kight. 

Right  Faith,  ste  Faith.  Right. 

Right  Knowledge,  s^e  Knowledge, 

Right. 
Kijukula,  39  n. 
Rijupalika  river,  39. 
Rijuvalika,  39  n. 
Kisabhadatta,  26,  50  n. 
Kisabhadeva,   22  n.,   45,   51,   m, 

152,  1 58,  170,  216  n.,  274,  312. 
Kisabhanaraca  sanghena,  137. 
Roga  parisaha,  150. 
Rohagupta,  70. 
Rohini,  26  n.,  277. 
Rosary,  243.  254,  279. 
Rudra,  33,  268. 
Rules   of  conduct,   the    live,   sif 

Caritra. 
Rules  for  daily  life,  six,  18S. 
Rupi  Ajiva,  106,  108  ff. 

Sabala,  268. 
Sabha  mandapa,  281. 
Sacittap.arihara  pratinifi,  222. 
Sacred  thread,  81  n. 
Sacrifice,  law  of,  295  ff. 


Sadhu,  45,  51  ff.,  65,  98,  100,  105, 

I   12,    131,    145   ff;     187    ff.   ;     SLYd/iO 

Ascetics. 
Sadhvl,  see  Nuns. 
Sadi  saiiisthana,  137. 
Sagfii,  195. 

Sagara  (of  time),  51  ft. 
Sagaropama,  102,  272,  272  n. 
Sahasara,  270. 
Saint-wheel  worship,  262. 
Saitavarnana  Stuti,  253. 
Saiva  temples,  75. 
Sajhaya  Slavana,  258. 
.Sakadrda,  71,  ill. 
S;ila  tree,  39. 
Salesf,  102  ff. 
Salutation,  204  n.;  sw  also  Five, 

Salutation  to  the. 
.Salya,  246,  257. 
.Sama,  187. 
Sama,  268. 

Saniacaturastra  santhana,  II 4. 
Samadhi,  221,  2  22. 
Samadhista,  221. 
Samaga,  39. 

Samaka  or  Samaka,  39  n. 
Samakiti,  27I. 
Samantabhadrasuri,  Son. 
SamantopanipatikI  asrava,  142. 
Samatabhavini,  147. 
Samavasarana,  191. 
Samavayanga  Sutra,  13. 
Samavega,  187. 
Samaya,  98  n.,  272  n. 
Samayika,  21  5  AT.,  228,  255. 
Samayika  caritra,  155. 
Samayika  pratima,  222. 
Sambhavanatha,  51,  312. 
Sambhutivijaya,  70. 
Sainedsikhara,    see    Sameta    Si- 

khara. 
Sameta  Sikhara,  49,  56  ff. 
Samiti,  the  five,  144  ff.,  234  ff.,  241. 
Satiijrii  pancendriya,  loi,  io6. 
Saiiilinata,  165. 
Samparyanka  posture,  43. 
Samprati,  73  ff. 
Saiiisara.  241. 
Saiiib.'ua  bhavana,  158. 
Saiiisarl,  96. 
Saiiiskj  t,  see  Sanskrit. 
Saiiisth   na,  the  five,  137. 
Sarnuda\ikii  143- 
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Samudravijaya,  57. 
Samuhurtta,  scd  Saiiuirata. 
Samurata,  l<j6. 
Sariivara  (Kiny),  52. 
Saiiivara,  144.  259,  306  f. 
Saiiivara  bhavana,  ito. 
Saiiivaranatha,  277. 
Saiiivatsari,  166.  220,  259. 
Samve^ja,  jvf  .S.iinavega. 
Sainyak  Caiitrya,  245. 
Samyak  Dais.ina,  245. 
Samyak  J  nana,  245. 
Samyaktvamohaniya  karma,  iSo, 

187- 
Saniyakt\a  paii>.ilia,  151. 
Saiiiyania,  154. 
Saiiiyatasarhyata   ( lunasthanaka. 

187. 
Sanatana  puja,  252. 
Sanatkumara,  159,  270. 
Sancita,  185  11. 
Sangha,  52,  219  n. 
Sanghayana,  1 14. 
Sanghena,  the  five,  137. 
Sanjaya,  9I. 
Sanjvalana,  123. 
Saiika,  205. 
Sankara,  1 10. 
Sankaracar>a,  150,  233. 
Sankhaji,  67. 
Sankhasravaka,  276. 
Sankhya  school,  411.,  90, 91 ,94, 1 2 1. 
Safikita,  242. 

Sanskrit,  15,  231,254,2861^'. 
Sanstaraka  I'ayanna,  14. 
Santhana,  1 14. 
Santhara  I'ayanna,  14. 
Santharii  Porasi,  232. 
Santharo,    163,    168,    220,    221, 

221  n.,  222,  258. 
^antinatha,  55,  213. 
Santistotra,  80  n. 
SaptabhangT  Naya,  91. 
Sarada  piija,  261. 
Sarathi  Khanda,  31  n. 
Sarayfl  river,  50. 
Sardhapunamlyagaccha,  87. 
Sarira,  104. 
Sarira  punya,  1 11. 
Sarkara  I'rabha,  271. 
Sarvanubhiiti,  276. 
Sarvacaritrya,  246. 
Sarvarthasiddho,  270. 


SaivavratI,  220. 

Sasananayaka,  27. 

Sasvadana  Gunasthanaka,  1 86  n. 

Sa^vasadana  Gunasthanaka,  186. 

^atakajJ,  67. 

Satakasravaka,  276. 

Satakirii,  276. 

.Satan ika,  40. 

Satavedaniya,  113,  179. 

Satkara  doctrine,  90. 

Satkara  parlsaha,  151. 

S.itrap  period,  280. 

Satrunjaya,  78,  78  n.,  87^  129,  168, 

252,  253,  261,  282  rt". 
.Salta,  184. 
Satya,  154. 
Satya^rf,  275. 
Sauca,  154. 
Saurlpura,  57^ 
Savathi,  see  Sr.'ivasti. 
^ayambhava,  70. 
Sayana  punya,  ill. 
Sayogikevali  Gunasthanaka,  190. 
Sayya  parisaha,  I  50. 
Schism,  the  great,  12,  72  ff.,  78  ff". 
Schisms,  12,  72  ft'. 
Scriptures,  Jaina,  II,  13!^'. 

—  antiquity  of,  16. 

—  ])reservation  of,  261  f. 

—  reading  and  study  of,  16,  240, 
258. 

Sea-voyages,  145. 

Sects,  rise  of,  69,  72,  86  tif. 

—  differences  between,  23,  28.  30, 
3in->  33.  36,  53  ff-  76  n.,  80, 
1 10, 112,  155,  167,  l6g,  188,  190, 
197,  208,  217,  223,  226,  239  ff., 
250  ff.,  258,  260 ff.,  281. 

Self,  95. 

Senses,  the  five,  see  Indriya. 

Serpents,  sc-e  Snakes. 

Servant-gods,  270. 

Sesavati,  29. 

Seviirtta  sanghena,  1 37. 

Seven  (the  number),  194-6,  198. 

Shaving,  see  Hair,  renio\al  of. 

Shells,  227. 

Siddha,  96,  104,  108,  109,  1 13  n., 
125,  129,  132,  141,  ISQ.  160, 
169  ff.,  176,  190  ff.,  229,  232, 
237,  242  ff.,  254  ff.,  262,  271, 
274. 

—  different  kinds  of,  170. 
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SiJilh.i    cakra    puja,    uc    Saint- 
wheel  \votshi|). 
Siddharaja  J.iyasiiiiha.  I  7,  84,  2iStl. 
Siddhaitha  (Acaryai,  Kon. 
.Siddhaitlia(Maliavir.i'sfathcr),2  2. 
Siddliar'ha  (Mali.Uiia's  Luusini, 

.3«- 
Siddliartlia  Kani,  52. 
Siddhasena  lAcarya),  Sv 
Sidilhaseii.i  iJivakara,  76. 
Siddliaiila,  191.  271. 
Siddliabiiri,  Hi  If. 
Sikhara,  2S1. 

Siksavrat.i,  tlie  four,  21^,  257. 
Silagunisuri,  tfj  tf. 
Silahjjacarya,  Sdaiikacarya,  84. 
Simaiidhara,  216. 
Siiiianta,  201. 
Siiiiha^^iii,  78  n. 
Siiiihapur!,  54- 
Sin,  jtv  r.ipa. 

-  results  of,  132. 
Sitala  Mata,  266. 
Sitalanatha,  53,  312. 
Sitalasata^na,  263. 
Sita  paris.iha,  148. 
'   thila  karma,  185. 

;a,  31. 
.  ivabhuti.  79. 
Sivalalaji  Maharaja,  240. 
Sivaraja,  56. 

Sixth-day  ceremonies,  193. 
Sixth,  Mother,  27,  193. 
Skandha,  106  ff. 
Slander,  i  29. 
Sleep,  134.  188. 
Sloka,  222,   235,    236,    23S,  244, 

245,  248. 
Sloth,  134, 
Smallpox,  266. 
Smell,  9G,  169. 
Smith,  X'incent,  18  n.,  85. 
Snakes,  48,  49,  105. 
Social  service,  167,  209,  271,  2S8n. 
Soka,  135. 
Somacandra,  287. 
Somadatta,  34. 
Sonagarh.  284. 
Sopari,  194  ff.,  212  tf. 
Sorath,  1 1,0. 
Soul,  see  Jiva. 
Southern    India,  architecture   of, 

28  E. 


Southern  India,  literature  of,  286flr. 

Spate,  sre  Akrisristik.iy.u 

Sparsa  asrav.i,  140. 

Sparscndny.i,  96. 

Spristiki  .'israva,  142. 

Sraddha,  264. 

Sramana,  218. 

Sramanabhuta  pratinia,  224. 

Sravaka,  67,  210,  257. 

Sravan.i,  266,  276. 

Sravana  litlg"l.i,  10,  "o,  2'' 3.  2S5. 

Sravanendriya,  96. 

Sravastf,  42,  51,  59. 

Sravika,  67. 

Srcnika,  41,  126,  276. 

Srcyaiiisanatha,  54,  312. 

Sri,  23,  261. 

Sridevi,  56. 

Srlkhanda,  1 86. 

.Srilfdaji,  239  n. 

.SrTinala  (city),  81. 

.Srimfda  (sect),  69. 

-Srlpujya,  87  n.,  233. 

.Srivatsa  svastika,  53. 

.4ruta  ajiiana,  178. 

Sruta  jnana,  32. 

.Sruta  jnanavaraniya,  132,  177. 

.Srutakevali,  72. 

Stambha,  285. 

Stars,  270. 

Stealing,  see  Honesty. 

Steps  to  liberation,  the  fourteen, 

156,  185  ff. 
Stevenson,  Rev.  J.,  169  n.,  172  n. 
SthanakavfisI,    12  fi",    19,   23,   62, 

66,   76  n.,   79,   87,  104  n.,   112, 

155,  167,  197,206,  211  n.,  226  tf., 

239  ff.,  254  tf.,  260  ff. 
Sthanaiiga  Siitra,  13. 
Sthanita  Kuinara,  269. 
Sthavara,  138. 
Sthavara  Dasaka,  the,  138. 
Stha\  ira  kalpa,  79. 
Sthira  namakarma,  115. 
Sthiti,  162. 

Sthillabhadra,  10,  11,  71  ff. 
Stork,  130. 

Stnliiiga  Siddlia,  17 1. 
.Stri  parisaha,  149. 
.Strlveda,  136. 
Study,  167,  231. 
Stupa,  279,  280. 
.Stv,"ir.:>.rddh!,  521, 
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86  fir. 

,*>iil)ha  asra".  i,  141, 
Sul)liail(ic,  270. 
.Suhliadi  va,  fo  n. 
SubliaKa  n.iniakarin.i,  115. 
Sublia  ^;andha,  1 14. 
•Subha  kanna,  l  yj. 
Subbala,  277. 
.Subha  n.iinakarnia.  1 1  f;. 
Sr  hha  rasa,  1  14. 

Sui     I,  270. 
Sur>.i[)rajM.ipti,  14. 
Susama,  -^73,  276. 
Susama  Diisama,  51,  274 
Sus.iina  Susauia,  272. 
Su-iitna,  52. 
Sustlui.isfiri,  75,  86. 
Susvara  namakarma,  1 1 5 
Suira,  ?S. 

Subha  spars  I,  1 14. 

Siitrakrit.itiga     Sutra,     1: 

.    59"-, 

2S5. 

Subha  varn.i,  1 14. 

154,  161. 

Su    havihayn);  iti,  1 15. 

Suvarna  Kumara,  269. 

Sul)hrima,  122. 

Su   idhinatlia,  53,  312. 

Substanci ,  see  Dravya. 

Suya^  id.iiij;a  Sutra,  13. 

Sudamsanr,  270. 

S\  idhy.'iya,  167. 

Sudai  ,ana,  56. 

.S\  .ihastiki,  t42. 

Sudharma,  9,  44  n.,  63-<j. 

Sv.diiiKa  Siddha,  171. 

.'-  idharma  (k'"''-  270. 

Svari,M,  27?)  ff. 

Sjdharman.  ur  .Sudliarina. 

Svfisocchvas.i,  96,  104. 

Sufferings  i^robleii:  of,  290  tt'. 

Svastik    ,  53,  56,97,  251, 

279. 

'  SufTraj;ette  '  inovpiiient,  166 

1. 

Svayambuddha,  278. 

Suhastin,  12,  74  tf,  85. 

Svayambuddha  Siddha,  I 

71- 

Suicide.  30,  163,  168,  2960.; 

,fiV 

Svaya     |)rabhu,  276. 

,i/so  Santhfiro. 

.Svctfiiiibara,    12tr.,    28, 

29.    30. 

Sujrie,  270. 

31  n.,  36,  40,  53 tT.,  66, 

70,  72, 

Sukiadhyana,  43,   168,  190, 

19'. 

74,  79,  86,  87,   155,   I 

67,  169. 

,  24:. 

225  ff,    239  ff.,    250  ff.. 

260  ff, 

7. 

Suklalesy    .  104,  242. 

281. 

.Suklayo^'a,  242. 

Swceppr-gods,  270. 

Siiksnia,  105.  138. 

Swocping-br'    h,  t46. 

Suksinasamparaya  il.lritra,  156. 

Sy.ldv.ada,  9 

•Suksmasamparaya         (iunas 

tha- 

Sy.    nacaiya,  7^. 

;een. 

naka,  189. 

SjTia,  285. 

Sulasa,  67. 
Suhis.a  11,  277. 
Sulasa  tree,  269. 
.Sum.adhi,  277. 
Sumaiiasc,  270. 
SuiTiani;;,i!a,  52. 
SumatuLltha,  52,  312. 
Sumitra.  57. 
Sun,  270. 

Sunandasrav.aka,  276. 
Sundavaii  .,  31  n. 
.Supadibhadde,  270. 
Sup.arsva,  276. 
Suparsvanatha,  52,  312. 
Superstitions,  264  ff. 
Supreme  liuin;,,',  174,  292. 
Suradeva,  276. 
Surapannati,  14. 
Surilstra,  see  Kathiawad. 
Sur.at,"  88. 


Taij asa  body,  Jtv  Taijasasarfra. 
Faiiasasarira,  114,206. 
Tatn.i  I'rabh.a,  271. 
Tamatama  I'rablia,  271. 
Tambola  chantan.aiii,  199. 
Tamil,  286 ff." 
Tandulavaicarik  I,  15. 
Tandulaveyalia,  15. 
T.an.wUiii,  121  n. 
Tapa  (Tapas),  153,  155,  184,  262, 

298. 
Tapagaccha,  24  r.,  76  n.,  87,  87  n., 

211,  219,  239. 
T.arii,  270. 
Tassottari,  257. 
Taste,  96,  169. 
Tattva,  61,  94,  106. 
Tattvfirtha  Sutra,  7;^. 
Taxil.a,  Son. 
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iNi>i;x 


tlic 


Tcjolrs).'),  lo?.  1 14. 

'I'rmpic  Horsliip,  23011'. 
'I'tinplcs,  22,  2X1  If. 
■I'ciik.'iy.i,  9;,  i)H,  in:,  Iiq,  l'^5. 
■|'li.in.in„.i  .Sutra,  I  v 
'riicll,  !.<■  llono-ity. 
Tlu'iisopliy,  I  ^l. 
Thin.irdillii,  1  U- 
riiirst,  ciulur.ini  c  nf,  14M. 
Tlirce     Jewels.     >,,■    Jcwcl.s, 

three, 
riiiindertxilt,  55. 
I  ihet,  I  17. 
'rikkhiito,  ;i6. 
'l'inil).ir.i  tree,  2''">. 
Time,  v,v  Kal.i. 
'I'lim',  ilivisions  of,  ^72. 
lirth.i,  the  four,  42,  65.  170. 
Tirth.uik.uM,  2zn.,  26  n.,  32  n.,  3^, 
42,  4.S,  50  tT.,  5611.,  7<j,  112,  113, 
116,    121  n.,    122,    130,    1 70  If., 
17.S.  100  IT.,  205,  2i''i,  217,  222, 
241  If.,  246,25311"., 


I  1 


111-    licsire-fullillin^;,    l.Sl, 


275,    280,   2.^5, 


Tiry.inc 


225,228, 

262,   271,  274, 

2S8n.,  312,  313. 

—  list  of,  51  f{..  312,  31  3. 

—  to  come,  the  twenty-fmir,  276  If. 
Tirthank.ira  nfiiiKik.irma,  llO. 
Tirtlia  .Si(hlh.i.  170. 
'I'iruv.iUuvar,  2S7. 
Tiry.iKayuhkarma,     wv 

fiyu  karma, 
riry.ik  jfimbrik,  270. 
'liryak  loka,  272. 
Tiryaiu';,  97,  105. 
Tiry.ii'u;  anupurvi,  13C). 
Tiryanc  ayu  k.irm.i,  181. 
Tiryanc  ayusy.i,  116. 
Tiryanc  ^^ati,  1 36,  182. 
Tolerance,  178. 
Tortoise,  57. 
Touf'h,  95. 
Trades,  213  ft'. 
'I'rainiriK  of  Sadhus,  225. 
Trana  Yoga,  .f(V  Vo>.m,  the  three. 
TransniiKr.iiion,  89,  104,  294. 
Trasakaya,  102.  105. 
Trasa  n.amak.irma,  1  15. 
Travel,  145,  2!  1  ff. 
Treason,  1 19. 
Treasure   iioiises   for   books,   87, 

261. 


iyt.  'ty.  100,  104. 
.Iriy.i  M.ima,  I  ?6. 
1        iirti,  31. 

Tpinaspariia  paris.ih  1.  151. 
'I'rindriya,  se;  Tri-indiiy.i. 
Triprist.i,  46. 

Triratna,  f.v  Jewels,  the  three. 
Tris.i  p.irisaha,  148. 
Tri>.ii."i.  22,  40.  47,  '>'■)  n. 
Trivatiir,  18. 
Truth,  118  IT.,  152,  134,  207,  2^5; 

srr  ii!si>  Satya. 
Turmeric,  ?<<•  K.inku. 
Twins,  li.ippy,  273  ((. 
Tyaga,  I54n. 

I'cchv.'is.i  n.uii.ikarm.i,  114. 
Ud.ulhi  Kum.ira,  269. 
I'dai,  276. 
I'daya,  185, 
I'dayapr.ibhu,  27'). 
Iddlusta  pratuiKi,  224. 
rg;,'.ihaiii  siug^fihitaiiisi,  23''>. 
r^;;^ah,iiii      \.uij,'^,diitiis.i       iljhi- 

khanaiii,  236. 
rjl.iin',  33,  74.  77  n. 
T'jjayini,  .ftv  Ujjain. 
1  karadi  .>'.itari,  I98. 
Umasvati,  73. 
Unbelief,  139. 
Cncagotra,  1 1 3. 
Unique  step,  the,  l8<). 
Uiiodari,  !'i4. 

UntrutllfulIlo^';,  .VtV  Asaty.i. 
Upahhogantar.iya,  133,  183. 
Upabhof^a   pariljhoga    parinian.i, 

212. 
Upades.iniril,"i,  82. 
Up.adhyaya,  229,  239,  254,  262. 
Upashatanama,  136. 
Upakesa  Fattana,  69. 
Upanga,  the  twelve,  13,  64.  j^, 

240. 
L'pasaka  Dasani,'a,  13,  16,  239. 
Upa.sama  sankita,  1S6. 
U'jasantanioha       (lunasthanaka, 

190. 
Upasarga        i  l.irastotr.i       Kalpa 

.Sutra,  70. 
1  "p.asaro,  ftv  Apasaro. 
Urdhvaloka.  272. 
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L'sr.  limitation  of,  .-•<■  I'p.ihlin^.i 

p.irililioxa  p.irini.hi.i. 
Usri.i  p.ins.ih.i,  141/ 
Utkrist.i  (li's.u  ir.iti,  I  KM. 
Ufp.ltiki,  177. 
I'ts.irK.i,  i6«. 
I'ts.irfja  s.imiti,  146. 
I  'tsarpirii,  272,  276  ff. 
\  'ttai.i,  79. 
I'ttaLiilliyny  in.i,  l4,4-?,('i2,  ''t^,')4, 

147  n.,  148  n.,  I49n.,  ijon.,  239. 
I'vavfiT,  13, 

V'atina  bala,  gCt. 
\'a(anat;iipti,  147  ft'. 
X'ai'an a  piinya,  1 12. 
X'.u'mii.i  vmaya,  166. 
V'.uiha  j)ansaha,  150. 
Vaiclar.iiiiki  a'irava.  142. 
Vaikrcya  aiit^npaii^'a,  1 1  3. 
\'aikrcya     body,    s,-r     Vaikreya- 

sanr.i. 
X'aikrcyasanra,  113,  206. 
\'ainiaiiika,  105,  iM. 
Vainayiki,  177. 
\'aisali,  21,  31,41,  66  n. 
-  jfii\crnnient  of,  22. 
V'ais.lliya,  27. 

X'aiscsika  school,  78,  ()o.  ()\,  94. 
\'aisriava,  230. 
V'aisramana,  191. 
X'aitararil,  .uy  Veyaratif. 
Vaiyavacca,  167. 
Vaiyfi  vrata,  218. 
\'aiyavritya,  ftf  N'aiyavacca. 
\'aj ra ri sabh a n araca    s;. iighayan a , 

114. 
\'ajrasena,  78  f{. 
Vajrasvami,  78. 
\akniyaini,  147. 
Vallabhi,  13,  17, 
Valu,  268. 
\'alu  I'rabha,  271. 
\'ama,  48. 

\'.'ini.ina  saiiisthana,  137. 
Wanaraja,  83. 
\'anaspatikriya,  97,  99,   102,  104, 

105. 
\  anavasigaccha,  80  n. 
\aiiavyantara,  270. 
Vandaina.  255. 
Van  Eycks,  the,  28 1. 
Vanhida^a,  14. 


Variia,  sfe  Haniy.'i. 

\'."inijyagrania,  21,  41. 

\'aiiil."i,  52. 

\  araniya,  I32fT. 

V'ardhamana,  27. 

X'ardliamana  (village),  41. 

\arikhdla,  128. 

N'as.ikscpa,  226. 

X'astra  pansaba,  149. 

Vastra  |niny.i,  1 10  ft. 

\'asu,  54,  5'i  11. 

\;"isiidfva,  King,  46,  134. 

V'asudeva,  the  nine,  274, 

V'asutnati,  61. 

\'asiipuja,  54. 

Vasupiijya,  54,  56  n. 

\'atiiii  parijan.r,  234, 

Vayiibhfiti,  '15. 

X'ayiikfiy a,  '(7,  99,  102,  I04,  I05. 

\'ayu  Kiinifira,  269. 

\'<'da,  16,  71. 

\'cdaniya    karma,    178,    179,   184, 

190  n. 
Vedanta  school,  90, 9i,<y5n.,98n., 

1:1,  185  n. 
V'tdantists,  ftv  Vedanta  school. 
\'egetable  life,  99. 
Vegetarianism,  294. 
\'esrdiya,  srr  \'aisa!iya. 
X'estmcnts,  228,  251,  254  f. 
Wtaraiii,  268. 
Vcyarani,  192. 
X'ibhanga  jnann,  178. 
\idartha,  193. 
\'ideha,  40. 
\'idyadhara.  66. 
N'iilyut  Kumara,  269. 
\'ijaya,  270. 
Vijaya  (.VLarya),  80 n. 
X'ijaya  (coming  Tirthankara), 277, 
\'ijayanta,  270. 
Vijya,  37. 

Vikramaditya,  77,  77  n. 
\'imalanatha,  54,  213. 
X'inianav.asI,  270. 
Vinaya,  166. 
\'indhya,  69. 
\'ip,aka  Sutra,  13. 
Vipr.i.  57. 
Viraji,  88. 
Virapasali,  263. 
Virastava,  15. 
\'irathuo,  15. 
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Viry.lntarava  karma,  133.  183. 

X'isfikhacrirya,  80  n. 

Vifnu,  31.  , 

Visiiu  AOfiry.i,  Ron. 

Visnudcva,  Kin^.  ,  4- 

VitiiJacchri,  205. 

Viviliapannanti,  13. 

Viviktu  caryfi,  165. 

Vows,  30,  140  ff.,  186. 

—  the  five  ascetir,  39,  I  55,  234 '"''•• 

241. 

—  of  laymen,  s<-e  La',  -adherents. 

—  advantage  of  keeping,  220. 

—  of  I'arsvanatha,  the  (our,  49. 
X'rata,  205. 

\'rata  pratima,  21.2. 
Vriddhavadi,  77. 
Vrihatkalpa,  14. 
\"risabhasena,  66. 
N'rittis.inkfepa,  164. 
\'yaktaiiiithyritva  Gunasthanak.i, 

185. 
Vyantara,  105.  iSl,  269. 
Vyavahara  SCitra,  14,  I45- 
Vyavaliarika  Kala,  107  n. 

Wadhwan,  41,  82,  I20n. 

Wandering  life,  28  ff..  36,  149  f- 

Water,  98,  1 10,  218. 

Water-jar,  57. 

W'aves,  98  n. 

Wedding  ceremonies,  198  ii. 

W  heel,  279. 

Whisk  for  insects,  227,  255. 

Widows,  child,  203. 


Williams,  Sir  M.  Monier, 

Wind,  99. 

Women,  56,  67,  121,  1661 

1S8,  203,  263. 
Wooden  hnildinKS,  279. 
Worship,  2 50  ff. 

—  private,  254. 

—  temple,  sec  Temple-worship. 
Writers,  Jaina,  286  tT. 

Yacana  parjsaha,  stc  Vahc.i  p. 

Vakani,  80. 

Yaksa,  269 

Yanca  paris.iha,  150. 

Yasobhaara,  70. 

N'asobhadra  II,  Son. 

Yasoda,  29. 

Yasodhara,  277. 

Yasokirtti  namakarma,  1 1 5. 

YasovatT,  29. 

Yathakhyata  caritra,  123,  156. 

Yathasutracestaniyami,  148. 

Yati,  253. 

Yavatkathika,  163. 

Yenur,  285. 

Yo);a,    241,    162,   165,    174,    188, 
2,12. 
k.irma.  174. 

—  saiiilin.ita,  165. 
,    -  -  .Sastra,  288. 
j   —  school,  91. 
;   —  the  three,  141,  162. 
Young  Men's  .Associations,  288  n. 

Zoroastrianism,  see  Parsis. 
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